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Thanks, Gentlemen. 
Youre paying for 
our old age. 


We're happy to note that Chivas Regal is by far the best-selling 
premium Scotch in America. 

Indeed, things are going so well, the question we're about to 
ask may seem foolhardy. 

Just why are you paying that extra $2 or so? 

For the expensive malt whiskies we use? In part. For 
the superior talent we employ? A little. For our good 
name? A few coppers. 

But what you are mainly paying for, gentle 
men, is the 12 years our whisky spends 
aging in the warehouse. 

It's not simply a matter of the whisky’s 
room and board. Being in cask all those 
years, much of the lovely stuff 
evaporates. 

There’s no way of preventing it. 

Unless we were to sell Chivas 
Regal at the legal minimum of 
four years old. Then we'd have 
more whisky to sell and it would 
cost you much less, 

You may now need reassuring 
that neither you nor we are crazy. 

So sip a little Chivas and sip 
another Scotch. 

rhe difference, of course, is 
obvious. 

And if it’s a differenc e you value, 
you'll just have to accept that well 
worn maxim: 

Time is money. 


12-YEAR-OLD BLENDED SCOTCH | 
GENERAL WINE & SPIRIT, 
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Europe. 
From cover to 


Cover. 
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If you've got your heart set on Europe, 
we've got just the thing for you. 

A book called Europe that’s full of Pan Am 
Holiday tours. 

Pick a Freewheeler that gives you one city 
with room, rent-a-car and lots more for less 
than $5 a day plus airfare. 

Or pick a Grand Tour that gives you the 
whole continent for $1,070, plus airfare. 

Or pick anything in between. 

Pan Am Holidays let you pinch pennies or 
go for broke, see one place or a whole bunch, 
go with a group or go it alone, have it all pre- 
planned or strictly ad lib. 

And Pan Am Holidays are just part of our 
story. Because, this summer, we'll have more 
flights (171) from the U.S. to more Europe 
(27 cities) than anyone else. 

So pick the U.S. airline that covers Europe 
like nobody else on earth. 
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Pan American World Airways, P.O. Box 2212 
i Boston, Massachusetts 0210 ‘ 
j Dear Pan A } 
x Please send me a tree copy of Europe t 
i t 
bX ' 
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j My Pan Am Travel Agens is a 
} Pan Am makes the going great Ld 
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No, and it isn’t a little sports car. 
Or a major airline, either. 

Yet, when you turn on your radio 
or start your car or fly in a jetliner, 
TRW is there. 

We make parts for all of these 
things and many more, from your 
golf cart and stereo to Apollo and 
Polaris. 

We've been involved in 90% of 


TRW INC. (Formerly Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc.), Cleveland, Ohio— Balanced diversity in Electronic 


TIME is published weekly, at $12.00 per year, by TIME Inc., at 540 N, Michigan 


10 station, isnt it ? 


U.S. space missions. Today we’re 
building satellites for Comsat’s global 
communications system. 

Highly diversified, very advanced 
in technology, with 60,000 people in 
more than 200 worldwide locations. 

This is TRW. 

As a leader in products and 
services for electronics, space, 
aircraft, automotive, defense and 


s, Space, Aircraft, Automotly 


Avenue, Chicago, Ili. 60611. Second class postage paid at Chicago, Hl., and at additional maiting offices, VOL. 91 NO. 


industrial markets, we don’t deal 
with most people directly. 

But when you drive, listen to stereo, 
watch color TV or read about a space 
flight, TRW is with you. 


¢, Defense and Industrial Markets, 


ACTUAL 
SIZE 


* Suggested Retail Price 


OTHER PRODUCTS: Electric Shavers, Hearing Aids, Radios, Audio-Video Tape Recorders, Education and 


Training Aids, Medical-Dental X-Ray. 


Electronic Tubes, Commercial Sound, Closed Circuit TV, TV Studio, 


Motion Picture, Cryogenic and Telephone Equipment. 
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POCKET-MEMO 


“Talking” notes instead of scribbling or forget- 
ting them is note-worthy. This “pocket-size” 
Norelco 85 Pocket-Memo is new . . . and it’s 
rapidly changing the note-taking habits of execu- 
tives, doctors, lawyers—everyone. 

Why Norelco? It’s professionally engineered— 
yet it’s the smallest, lightest available! Norelco 
xecords and plays back instantly—with the fi- 
delity of magnetic tape. Exclusive Mini-Cassette™ 
“snaps in” to load automatically. The price is 
only $85* .. . and that’s note-worthy too! 


See the yellow pages under **Dictating Machines” 
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North American Philips Co., Inc. 
New York, New York 





North American Philips Co., Inc. 
Office Products Department, 100 East 42nd Street, 
New York, New York 


RUSH INFORMATION telling where | can buy the New Norelco 
85 Pocket-Memo 

Name — — = = 
Company = = — —— 
Business Address __ = = = 


City State _iip 





Owens-Corning doesn’t produce the new 
Fiberglas-belted tire that gives up to double the mileage. 


But we did make it possible. 


Fiberglas* cord is stronger than steel, and resis- 
tant to heat, cold and moisture. Most important, 
it doesn’t stretch. Tire makers have put these 
characteristics to work to make longer tread wear 
and added safety possible. Owens-Corning helped 
them doit. 

Now you can buy tires with Fiberglas belts 
under the tread that reduce squirm and heat 
build-up. The result is a tire which can last twice 
as long and gives twice as much impact protec- 
tion as a tire of similar make and quality without 
Fiberglas-belted construction. 

Fiberglas cord also keeps the tread flat against 
the road, providing up to 10% faster stopping 





El 


and safer cornering. It keeps the tire rounder, 
too, allowing it to roll better and use less horse- 
power with reduced gas consumption. 

Fiberglas-belted tires are just one example of 
how Owens-Corning makes existing products bet- 
ter and new ones possible. We have many ideas 
for Fiberglas, and there’s no profit in keeping a 
good idea to ourselves. For more information, 
write to Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, T7510 
Toledo,Ohio 
43601. 


OWENS/CORNING 
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Stonehenge, Sa 





Drive back to where history began in Britain-— 
hire a motor car for $4.80 a day, $52.80 a fortnight. 


Mysterious and dran Stonchenge ha 
tood on Salisbury Plain for thousands of 
years. As you stand on its massive altar 

e, Just think — it has heard the voices 








. Saxons, Vikin 
It was there Julius 


and Normans. 
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when Alfred burnt his cake William 
the Conqueror conquered; when Chaucer 
and Shakespeare ote; when Becket 
died and Drake triur ed, Occ onal 
a stone tumbled 

Come and run your han icross the 
g tones of Stonehenge. Come and 
gaze at Roman theaters, Saxon chapel a 
Welsh castles, Norman cathe Stay at 
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25. Or say $36.50 a day for t 
Brit is good valuc. You get 4 
tries for the price of one Fy 
-» Oc Wales and Northern Ire 
For informatio 
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booklet 
VA aN in Britain 1968’, 


‘Give Britain a fortnight of your life 
and we'll give you 2,000 years of ours.’ 
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Br h lra Ne ) O80 Filth Avenue 
Chicag Os LaSalle Street 
Los Angele 12 South Flower Street; 
loronto — 151 Bloor St. West 
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Shoes you 
have known 
and loved. 


Your first pair. Yours was a world of 
giants, all down on their knees with 
: their arms out-stretched. 


And they would always 
babble “walkie walkie 







thing you had, defying all the laws 

of gravity and balance. But somehow 
whenever you were just two more steps 
away from Auntie Tina these shoes 
always gave out and down you’d go. 


You wore these shoes to school, where 

you were blackboard 
monitor and could 

gee trade your peanut butter 

= Ss" sandwich for someone else’s 

salami sandwich. And you’d always 

get in trouble for scuffing them on the 

playground playing marbles and hitting 

all the girls. my 






In these you could run 100 
yards in 23 seconds flat and throw 
AN @) a football eight yards out of 
Vo ¥ &\ a single wing formation. 

“% You led the Celtics 
™&.. to the world champ- 
ay ionship, and the 
= Brooklyn Dodgers 
to the series. And all the time your 
mother kept telling you they 
were bad for your feet. 
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You only wore these beauts to the 
G.O. dances or to see a girl on Saturday 
, night who was baby sitting 
of for a family who owned a 
# television set. Your pants 
Se were pegged and everyone knew 
you were around when you wore these 
shoes because of the big metal taps. 










Rp These shoes kept your feet 
i cold in winter and hot in 
€: -\ summer. In them you marched 
#3, through mud, sand, slush and 
%< \ 58 parades. But you still must 
AM.) have loved them very dearly 
because you polished them every day. 





Nunn-Bush shoes are unlike any pair 
of shoes you've ever had. And not just 
because they cost a lot. Nunn-Bush shoes 
don’t squeeze, bite or come apart. 
They’re made from the world’s richest 
leathers. Each shoe almost entirely 
hand-stitched and stained. By men who 
were making Nunn-Bush shoes long 
before you wore your first pair of shoes. 


Nunn-Bush Shoe Company / Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201 
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NUNN 
BUSH 









Most Styles $19.95 to $29.95 
Custom Autographs to $39.95 


Enjoy four 


different 


Hawatian Islands 


without 


changing your 
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Cruise 
aboard the 
SS Lurline to 
the islands of 
Oahu, Kauai, 
Maui and Hawaii 
on a Matson 15-day 
all-expense Hawaiian 
cruise vacation. 
Enjoy the SS Lurline as your shipboard home and your 
hotel in port throughout the voyage. The warm Poly- 
nesian atmosphere of the Lurline will ease you into a 
carefree, Hawaiian mood. You'll be treated to fine food, 
wonderful entertainment and attentive service in the 
Grand Manner of Matson. 

You'll be free to relax in a deck chair and enjoy the 
warm sun and fresh air. Your shipboard hotel will bring 
the islands to you. You'll visit world-famous Honolulu 
and Waikiki Beach on the island of Oahu, Nawiliwili on 
the “Garden Island” of Kauai, the colorful old whaling 
port of Lahaina on the island of Maui, and Hilo on the 
“Orchid Island’ of Hawaii. 
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Matson offers you 
five special 15-day 
Hawaiian cruises. They 
all have lovely names like Whaling 
Spree, Makahiki, Christmas-New Year's, 
Winter Paradise and Merry Monarch. They’re all 
timed to a special season or festival. 


So then, if you’re the kind of person who appreciates 
the difference between vacationing and traveling, see 
your travel agent and let him tell you about Matson. 
He'll also give you a full-color brochure containing all the 
details of a 15-day Hawaiian cruise aboard the Lurline. 
Or send this coupon to Paul Thompson, Matson Cruise 
Consultant. —————— — ——----—— 4 
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> 
SAFETY INFORMA- | 110 Mission Street I 
TION: SS Lurline, | San Francisco, Calif. 94105 

; : N 

registered in the U.S., ame | 
meets International |! Address | 
Safety Standards for | City | 
new ships developed | State Zip | 
in 1960. L_~—~— — —— — — — — — —-—-—— 4 





Renault’ 


wet sleeve 
philosophy. 





Our wet sleeve philosophy is 
based on a very simple proposi- 
tion: An economy car shouldn't 
stop being an economy car af- 
ter you buy it. 

Which is why the Renault 10 
has wel cylinder sleeves. 





Most car makers merely 
bore the cylinders right into 
the engine block. But since 
our cylinder sleeves are made 


separately, they can not only 


be made with incredible accu- 


racy, but they can be made 
with metal much stronger 
than that commonly found in 
engine blocks. 








Moreover, we use centrifu- 
gal casting to rearrange the 
molecules, which makes the 
sleeves even stronger. 

Finally, the sleeves become 

“‘wet”’ when they are mounted 


The Renault 10 


into the engine block where 
they’re surrounded by liquid 
coolant to keep them at opti- 
mum operating temperatures. 

P.S. An incidental benefit 
of separate sleeves is that 
they’re replaceable. When or- 
dinary cylinders are worn out 
the whole engine block may 
have to be pulled out, rebored, 
and put back again. Or re- 
placed entirely. With ours, 
you just replace the old 
sleeves with new sleeves. 

Obviously, there’s more to 
a car than cylinders. There 
are many other things in the 
Renault 10 that are made the 
way they’re made to make 
sure they won’t give you any 
trouble later on. 

It has 5 main-bearings sup- 
porting the crankshaft. 

It has a sealed cooling sys- 
tem which virtually eliminates 
having to add anti-freeze. 

It has self-adjusting disc 
brakes on all 4 wheels. 

It is given an anti-corrosive 
bath. Not just a spraying. 

It can get 35 miles a gallon. 

And it doesn’t only save 
money after you buy it. The 
Renault 10 costs under $2,000. 
Way under $2,000. 


NAULIS 
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With a famous name for lighters, 
how can Ronson get a name 
for making great appliances? 


Invent a better cordless 
electric toothbrush. 


At 11,000 strokes a minute, it's unsurpassed 


Develop men 'S co rd less in speed and power. Maintains steady speed 
throughout brushing. With rounded tip 
razors guaranteed to nylon bristles, it’s gentle to gums. 


Children love to use it. $24.95.* 


shave close as a blade. 
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World's thinnest stainless steel shaving 
screen lets Ronson guarantee shaves close i 
as a blade or money back.* Up ~ a week of te 
shaves between charges. $44.9 wy 


’ 
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Shape a ladies 
cordless shaver 
to a lady’s hand. 


First cordless shaver styled 
exclusively for women. Two 
cutting systems; for legs, 
underarms oe <— for 
easy reach. $37.9 


Ronson makes a ces like nobody ever made them before. 
(How else could we make a name for ourselves?) 


RONSON 
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YOUR SON 
STANDS WHERE 
LINCOLN STOOD 
-AND HISTORY 
COMES TO LIFE 


The world thinks of Abraham Lincoln 
as the greatest American who ever 
lived. In Illinois we think of him as 
our own. Here you can see where 
and how he lived. Throughout IIli- 
nois, see history—and hear it speak 
to you. Take your kids, and your 
camera, to I/linois—the tall state. 


Please send information : 
} Sesquicentennial 
" events 
| Scenery and photo 
" Subjects 
[_] Points of historic 
~ interest 
[_] Power boating and 
sailing, canoeing 
[] Camping sites 
} Hunting and fishing 
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1 In addition to the items checked above 
! please send me your color brochure 
' “Take your kids, and your camera, to 
' Ilinois a 
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NAME — 





ADDRESS — 





ew fy Zip 
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Mail to: Dept. 58D, Division of Tourism, 
Department of Business and Economic r 
Development, 222 S. College St., Spring t 
field, Illinois 62706. 1 
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TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 


Wednesday, May 8 

THE BEST ON RECORD (NBC. 9-10 p.m.). 
The Grammy Awards show. The National 
Academy of Recording Arts and Sciences’ 
presentation of this year’s Grammys for 
outstanding performances on records. 
Those participating in the show include 
Bobbie Gentry, Glen Campbell, the Fifth 
Dimension, the Cannonball Adderly Quin- 
tet, Chet Atkins, Lou Rawls, Liza Mi- 
nelli, Ravi Shankar, Yehudi Menuhin. 


Friday, May 10 
AMERICAN PROFILE: SOMEHOW IT WORKS 
(NBC, 10-11 p.m.), In a humorous review 
of political campaigns past and present, 
Correspondent Edwin Newman explores 
the roots of campaign techniques from 
baby kissing to barbecues. 


Saturday, May 11 
THE SINGERS: TWO PROFILES (ABC, 9:30- 
10:30 p.m.). A documentary about what 
it takes to become a successful pop sing- 
er, featuring Vocalists Aretha Franklin 
and Gloria Loring 


Sunday, May 12 

ABC SUNDAY NIGHT MOVIE (ABC, 9 p.m 
12:15 am). The Leopard (1963). Burt 
Lancaster, Alain Delon and Claudia Car- 
dinale star in this motion-picture adapta- 
tion of Giuseppe di Lampedusa’s novel 
about social turmoil in Italy at the time 
of Garibaldi, 


Tuesday, May 14 

BIG CATS, LITTLE CATS (NBC, 8-9 p.m.) 
All about cats—their personality, behav- 
ior, charm: and their symbolic role in art, 
superstition, religion und legend. Lorne 
Greene narrates 

Check local listings for dates and times 
of these NET programs 

NET FESTIVAL. “Will the Real Norman 
Mailer Please Stand Up.” Sometime nov- 
elist (The Naked and the Dead), would-be 
journalist (Armies of the Night") and 
film director (Wild 90), Norman Mailer is 
alternately described as the greatest liv 
ing U.S. writer and as a malcontented 
egomaniac. NET’s cameras attempt a por- 
wait of this man of many different faces 
and moods with film sequences of him at 
home. acting and directing, and address- 
ing the October peace rally in Washington. 

NET PLAYHOUSE (shown on Fridays). 
Trumpets of the Lord, Originally pro- 
duced off Broadway in 1963, this musical 
adaptauion of God's Trombones, by the 
late poet James Weldon Johnson, features 
James Earle Jones, Lex Monson, Jane 
White and Theresa Merritt. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


THE EDUCATION OF H*Y*M"A‘N K*A*P*- 
L°A*N. Poverty is romantic only from a 
distance; when seen through the eyes of 
Leo Rosten’s ingratiating immigrant in 
this breezy musical. it is also amusing 
Tom Bosley is the Yiddishe Yankee. 

JOE EGG. Into his unlikely comedy, 
Peter Nichols throws snatches of  tap- 
dance routines, jazz, and vaudeville turns 


All umes E.D.1 


to leaven the tale of a young British cou- 
ple (Zena Walker and Donal Donnelly) 
who camouflage the fragility of their mar- 
riage by concentrating their attentions 
and emotions on their hopelessly spastic 
daughter. 

ROSENCRANTZ AND GUILDENSTERN ARE 
DEAD, winner of the Tony Award for Best 
Play, takes a chip off the old Bard to con- 
struct a neo-Elizabethan _ existentialist 
drama. Brian Murray and John Wood are 
adept as Tom Stoppard’s netherheroes of 
flashing wit but blinking comprehension. 

THE APA repertory strikes a range of 
notes—from the wholesome humor of The 
Show-Off and the slightly sour satire of 
Pantagleize through the elegiac tones of 
The Cherry Orchard and the mournful 
wail of Exit the King. 

PLAZA SUITE. Neil Simon takes a long- 
term lease on laughter, booking three 
sets of Zany American archetypes into a 
trio of playlets. 


Off Broadway 


THE BOYS IN THE BAND. In recent sea- 
sons, homosexuality has surfaced as a 
dramatic theme, and Mart Crowley's un- 
compromising drama deals with it coolly 
and honestly, lancing bitchy merriment 
with desolating insight. Kenneth Nelson 
and Leonard Frey play the host and guest 
of honor at a homosexual birthday party 
with skill and grace. 

JACQUES BREL IS ALIVE AND WELL AND LIV- 
ING IN PARIS. Four talented performers 
present the Belgian composer's songs of 
lyrical beauty and startling intuitions. 


RECORDS 


Pop 
THE GRADUATE (Columbia). Simon and 
Garfunkel already had half their work 


done when they sat down to record this 
score from The Graduate. As it’ turns 
out, it was the better half. Sounds of Si- 
lence with its kaleidoscopic imagery was 
the title tune of their big 1965 album, 
which also had the gentleness of April 


Come She Will. Two of the new songs, 
On the Strip and Mrs. Robinson, are 
bright and bouncy, but the others. Sun- 


porch Cha-cha-cha, The Folks and The 
Singleman Party Foxtrot, don't quite mea- 
sure up, 

THE EYES OF THE BEACON STREET UNION 
(MGM). Among today’s sound-saturated 
rock groups, The Beacon Street Union is 
refreshingly rare: it recognizes the exis- 
tence of twin stereo speakers and utilizes 
them to separate its music into two com- 
patible components. In the bittersweet 
Vv Love Is, soft cymbal brushings flick 
back and forth between the speakers to 
tickle the listener's ears. Beautiful Deli- 
lah starts with vocals out of the left 
speaker, then switches to the right, while 
rhythm and piano ricochet right and left; 
Sportin’ Life, featuring a slow, dusky gui- 
tar, is a bluesy sound that moves soulful- 
ly from left to right and back again. 

ULTIMATE SPINACH (MGM). Out of Bos- 
ton comes what may be the Jolly Green 
Giant of pop music. The Ultimate Spin- 
ach mind food includes Sacrifice of the 
Voon, an instrumental that includes gen- 
tle wood flute and guitar interplays; Hip 
Death Goddess, with cool, detached vo- 
cals plus many minutes of good heavy 
electric instrumental; Ego Trip and Fun- 
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Bermuda. Before you, blue water all the way to Morocco. 
Behind you, every care you ever had. 


Bermuda is the different island 


It basks here in mid-ocean 
remote, apart. No neigh- 
bouring islands anywhere to 
share its way of life, its beauty 


Bermuda won't remind you 


of any other place 


What little island do you 
know with dazzling white 
roofs to catch the rain, with 
pastel houses cut from coral 
rock, set in tropical green? 


Only Bermuda 


What other island is ringed 
with 80 different beaches 
some wide and smooth 
others tiny coves hidden in 


the cliffs, waiting just for you? 


What other island can you 
roam on foot, by ferry, motor 
bike or carriage, stopping 
for a wayside picnic, a 

ricket match, or to explore a 
vast cavern underground? 
Only Bermuda 

Only one island of 21 

square miles has 7 different 


golf courses 


Only one faraway island 

s you skin dive on ancient 
Spanish shipwrecks or snorkel 
ona coral reef. Fish for wahoo 
allison tuna, or the wily bone 
fish. Or dine on Rockfish 
Chowder and Syllabub, ther 
dance the night away with the 
imbo, calypso, or whichever 

Bermuda! Faraway. Long 
ago. Old World. Remote 
And 90 jet minutes from 


New York 


Children love Bermuda a 
vice versa. Bring the fam 
avel agent 
the U.S. or Canada. Or 


rite Bermuda, 610 Sth Ave 





New York 106 


Michigan Ave., Chicage 


10.6 No 








What a way to run a strip mine! 


Where do old strip mines go when they die? Some go to 
the races. A reclaimed mine is part of DuQuoin State 

Fair Grounds, near DuQuoin, Illinois, the site of the 
Hambletonian . . . the Kentucky Derby of harness racing. 
Others have been replanted and restored to use as forests, 
farms and game preserves. Fish-filled lakes, burgeoning 





orchards, housing developments, all can be found on 
reclaimed strip-mine land. Responsible coal operators have been carrying out 
mined-land conservation programs for decades. Some eyesores remain to be 
healed. But we're on the right track. 


st. NW. Washington oc 20008 Coal for a Better America 
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Scovill & Nutone 
are out to save 




















! 
our ( ) har keeping up wit! 
eed VWhat she needs | help 
That |! and its Nutone di yn developed \ 
ef f ne I ving idea i 
ik entil that bring her a breat f frest 
ir and he ke her kite n clea 
An Inter m System that lets her answer the front d i 
from any room. Or keep an ear in the baby’s room 
vithout running up and down the stairs 
Our built-in food preparation center gives her a 
helping hand with the meals; and, with our built-in 
stereo system, she can enjoy room-to-room MUSIC 
(FM, AM, tapes or records) without giving up | 
an inch of floor space 
And when it comes to giving her peace of mind 
day and night, our new built-in alarm system 1s like a 
watchdog that never sleeps 
scovill is today’s vital new force in 
the growing jilding industry (a $22 billion 
market). 
For a company on the move with original product 
ideas, get to know Scovill—a company that's paid 
. ‘ 
...the Originators continuous dividends for 113 years 
Write Scovill, Waterbury, Conn. 
\ 
i. 
Scovill Product Groups: Hamilton Beach electric housewares. Nutone built-ins and electronics; Lightcrait ures ; Gripper | 
and Nylaire apparel fasteners; Clinton notions and Dritz sewing aids ; Schrader tire valves and autor ition syste »pper and alu- 





cts : metal stationery supplies 





minum mill products ; cosmetic containers , automotive products. custom parts and ass¢ 








THE 
“We land at Milan in an hour’ 


SHOE 


9 





Fly to another country. Walk to another office. Either 
way it’s better going in this latest ‘new’ from Florsheim. 
The lightest slip-on we've ever made shows the 
character of today’s broader toe, masculine stitched 
front, obvious flexibility. Like nothing you have 
now. Feel great in something new—from Florsheim! 


Most regular styles $1995 lo $9795 / Most Imperial styles $3795 


FLORSHEIM 


NEW SHOES FROM ATRUSTED NAME 


Shown: The CHALET, 30733, gold olympic calf; in chestnut, 30131; black, 20158. 
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ny Freak Parade, \ike all the other songs, 
rich in imagery and imagination. 

THE WHO SELL OUT (Decca). The sellout, 
or the put-on, is the theme of this album 

with a series of deadpan radio commer- 
cials for Charles Atlas, Heinz baked beans, 
Medac acne salve and Odorono deodor- 
ant. Once that’s out of the way, the boys 
get down to music with their hard-rock 
top seller, / Can See for Miles; 1 Can't 
Reach You, a tightly vocalized rock piece 
with a brisk tambourine; and Armenia 
City in the Sky, a sprightly mind excur- 
sion with soft feedback and subtle im- 
agery. Unfortunately, to get to these 
pleasantries, the listener has to put up 
with the put-on 

BEND ME, SHAPE ME (ACTA). It took 
The American Breed five years to achieve 
success and the question is: Why did it 
take so long? They are a pleasant, easy- 
going group with their feet firmly planted 
on solid rock and enough jazz, blues and 
soul overtones to make the insistent Green 
Light, the confidential Bend Me, Shape 
Me, and the soul of Something You've 
Got and the slow rock sounds of Mind- 
rocker interesting, even hummable. 

HORIZONTAL (ATCO). In the vast elec- 
tronic underbrush in which many musi- 
cians Operate today, along come the Bee 
Gees with their crystal-clear voices, sound- 
ing as if they were plucked right out of a 
church rock group. Three of their best 
numbers: Lemons Never Forget, in which 
the group displays some nice, tight vocal 
work; With the Sun in My Eyes, a gentle 
solo backed by organ; and the poignant 
Really and Sincerely, which starts with a 
lone French accordion, 


CINEMA 


2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY. Director Stan- 
ley Kubrick sets out both to define man’s 
past and describe his future in this stun- 
ning film that is at once a dazzling visual 
experience and a demanding philosophical 
exercise, 

THE ODD COUPLE. Neil Simon's Broad- 
way comedy of an alimony-poor sports- 
writer (Walter Matthau) and his fussy, 
divorce-bound buddy (Jack Lemmon) is 
transformed to the screen virtually un- 
changed. Actor Matthau more than makes 
up for the static mise en scéne with his 
comic genius 

BELLE DE JOUR. This bizarre tale of the 
sexual fantasies of a young wife (Cath- 
erine Deneuve) is a fitting capstone to 
the 40-year career of Spanish Director 
Luis Bufuel as it ranges from anticlerical 
homilies to fetishist daydreams 

HOUR OF THE WOLF. Sweden's Ingmar 
Bergman returns to his favorite themes 
of spiritual crisis and psychological trau- 
mia in this dark parable of the deepening 
madness of a reclusive artist 

| EVEN MET HAPPY GYPSIES. The anach- 
ronisti¢ life styles of the Indians of Europe 

the gypsies—are portrayed in this mel- 
ancholy and sometimes violent Yugoslav 
film 

NO WAY TO TREAT A LADY. In an adroit 
blend of black comedy and bloody hom- 
icide, a callow New York City cop (George 
Segal) dogs the clusive tracks of a psyched- 
up killer (Rod Steiger) with a closetful of 
disguises 

UP THE JUNCTION. This gritty tour of a 
Battersea slum is enlivened by the pres- 
ence of Suzy Kendall, a smashing new 
blonde bird from Britain. 

THE PRODUCERS. For his first film, Writ- 
er-Comedian Mei Brooks weaves his gags 
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AFTER 200,000 MILES OF RAIN AND SNOW 
AND HEAT AND GLOOM OF NIGHT, BOTH THE MAILMAN 
AND THE MAIL TRUCK ARE STILL WORKING. 


The mailman is 64-year-old Don Ferrin 
out of Chico, California. 

The mail truck is a six-year-old Volvo 
544 out of Gothenburg, Sweden. 

We'd like to claim Don first bought a 
Volvo because it was tough enough to cope 
with the adverse conditions mailmen are tra- 
ditionally expected to face. But we can’t, He 
bought it because it was high enough to cope 
with the traditional rural mailbox. 

Only as time went on did Don come to 
realize that a Volvo offered as much in length- 
of-service as it did in height-of-car. 

To date, Don has driven this Volvo over 
200,000 miles, most of them on rough, wind- 
ing mountain roads. 

He manages to average about 45 miles 
an hour on his route, even with around 100 
stops and starts. Yet he still gets 26.5 miles 
to a gallon. 

In the past six years there have been 
some repairs, naturally. But, as Don puts it, 


he doesn’t “keep the repair man in groceries.” 

The only repair on the engine, for ex- 
ample, was a valve job at 144,000 miles. And 
there has been no work done on the four- 
speed transmission. 

Asa result, Don Ferrin’s Volvo has be- 
come a legend in northern California. It 
just keeps going. And the mail keeps getting 
through, 

True, anybody might dig up an impres- 
sive testimonial like this if they looked hard 
enough. Though in our case you don’t have 
to look much farther to find another one. 
Just take another look at Don Ferrin. 

The car we've been describing is Don's 
second Volvo. His first one (the one he 
bought because it was high) didn’t do quite 
as well, Having had no experience with 
Volvos before, Don panicked and prema- 
turely traded it for this one at 145,000 miles. 

If you add it all up, Don Ferrin has 
driven two Volvos 345,000 miles, in ten years, 





And when asked if he gets sick and tired of 
driving the same car for so long, he simply 
It’s sort of like a favorite chair.” 

Unfortunately, all good things come to 
an end, And for Don Ferrin’s legendary mail 
truck, the end can’t be far away. 

No doubt Don will soon find himself 
looking into a new Volvo—only to find that a 
number of things have changed. 

Volvos aren’t quite as high anymore. 
And they aren’t quite as funny-looking. And 
they have a lot of new features that Don’s 
car doesn’t have. 

But despite all these changes, nothing's 
really changed. A Volvo is still a Volvo, 
Which is why we felt compelled to equip the 
new Volvo with a six-digit odometer that 
goes up to 999.999 before it flips back to zero. 

The day of some poor guy seeing a mere 
“45,000” on the odometer, and 
unwittingly buying himself 
a legend, will soon be gone. 





says, * 
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Ziebort Rust Speciolist near you. 


See your y47\<\-1 a} Rust Specialist. For totol rustproofing, see the 
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In the May FORTUNE: 








In May, FORTUNE penetrates the 
workings of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Beleaguered by soaring vol- 
ume On one hand and the SEC on the 
other, the Exchange is experiencing 







the greatest turmoil in its history 





What will be the deciding factors in 
the future of the Big Board? What 
effect will those factors have on in- 
vestors? In the May issue, FORTUNE 


turns its skill in financial reporting to 








a search for the answers 
Also in the May FORTUNE: 7/y 
Dynamite of Risine I rpectations 







pressures for too much too soon are 


sweeping the world. How can we set 
prioritics? America’s Centimillioy 
it takes SLOO 


Super Rich these days, and $150 mil 







aires million to be 






lion to be exclusive. Here is a one-of 
a-kind rundown on the ultra-rich. The 
MBA—the Man, the Myth, and the 
Method—the business graduate may 
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Big Board, Big Volume, Big Trouble 


He uses foctory construction dota with potented 
tools and methods to apply Ziebort rust 
preventive to every rust-prone section of your 
cor. . . from within. Thot’s why Ziebart 
innercoating seals even welded seoms; locks 
out rust, dust and road sound. And the little 
yellow Ziebart plugs thot close the inner- 
coating occess points prove it : 
permanently! Your nearby Ziebart Dealer 

is in the phone book. Or write Ziebort, 

16135 Harper, Detroit, Mich. 48224 

for his address. (Certain choice franchise 
territories still available. 


bee 





be prized too much, but the graduate 
schools are often undervalued. 

The May FORTUNE is packed with 
early warning, aimed at that select 
group of men to whom simple news 
reporting is simply not enough. In 
FORTUNE, they find out not just 
what as happened and what is hap- 
pening, but what could and should 
happen. What could you do with that 


kind of edge? 


F 
UNE 


For the Men in Charge of Change 












around two canny Broadway con men 
who set out to make a fortune by Stag- 
ng a flop. The result despite its bad 
noments. is some of the funniest Amer- 
comedy in years 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


COUPLES, by Johr 
ping is 


n cinema 


Updike. Wife swap- 
described in living off 
ving is the real stake in 
subtly rewarding 
the crown prince of American 


the game 


1 ° 1 
color it soul s; 





ict nuzelike and 





T. H. WHITE, by Sylvia Townsend Wat 


ne \ compassionate biography of the 
tormented English author who re-created 
the legend of King Arthur in a new form 
part magic and farce, part fairy tale and 
epi 


THE DISNEY VERSION, by Richard Schick 
Within carefully prepared social, 
ultural and artistic context. Cinema ( rit- 
ic Schickel sees the late creator of Mick 
ey Mouse and Disneyland as embodying 
the best and worst traits of the hard 
charging entrepreneur 
IN THE HEART OF THE HEART OF THE COUN 
TRY, by William Gass. The author of the 
highly praised novel, Omensetter's Luck 
focuses an intensely physical image of the 
Midwest with poetic precision 
THE LITTLE DISTURBANCES OF MAN, by 
Pal 


Grace ley. In this reissue of a 1959 col 


lection of stories, ordinary lives become 
extraordinary when told in the author's 
wtfully supple, salty syntax 

A GUEST FOR THE NIGHT, by S. Y¥ Ag 
non. Israel's 1966 Nobel prizewinner spins 

searching, unhurried tale about the eter 
nal Wandering Jew, who turns up this 
time in Eastern Europe just before World 
War Il 

TUNC, by Lawrence Durrell. Lush Med 
lterranean settings, evocative nature writ 
ne and ribald wit are the underpinnings 
of this exuberant novel about an omnis 
cient computer and its inventor's am 
biguous struggles for freedom 

THE SELECTED WORKS OF CESARE PAVESE 
It has been 18 years since Pavese’s sui- 
cide, and U.S 
antiromantic 


publication of these four 
American 


readers a chance to see why his work is 


novellas gives 
so highly regarded in his native Italy 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
Airport, Hailey (1 last week 
2. Couples, Updike (4) 


3. Myra Breckinridge, Vidal (2) 
+. The Tower of Babel, West (6 
5. Topaz, Uris (45) 
6. Vanished, Knebel (3) 

7. Tunc, Durrell 

8, The New Year, Buck (9) 

), The Confessions of Nat Turner 


Styron (7 
0. Christy, Marshall (8) 


NONFICTION 
Between Parent and Child, Ginott (2) 
2. The Naked Ape, Morris (1) 
Our Crowd, Birmingham (3) 
4. Nicholas and Alexandra, Massie (6) 
5. Gipsy Moth Circles the World, 
Chichester (4 
6. The Double Helix, Watson (5) 
Kennedy and Johnson, Lincoln (8 
8, The Way Things Work: An Illustrated 
Encyclopedia of Technology (9) 
9. The English, Frost and Jay 
10, Rickenbacker, Rickenbacker (7) 
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GM 


WARE OF ESTELLESCE 
Bae MOF aE DNLION 


Buick's new Opel Kadett Deluxe Wagon. 


The economy import that provides so 
much low cost transportation for the 
price you'll wonder why you ever 
tried any other way. 

This Mini-Brute boasts 55.65 cu. ft. 
of cargo space. (Enough for an 
average sized refrigerator, plus.) 








~~ a 


Impervious to desert heat, 
invincible in tractless sands, 
amazingly dependable from oasis to oasis. 


The Mini-Brute. 


A new tougher suspension with an 2-door Sport Sedan and 2-door Sedan. 
anti-sway stabilizer bar and a powerful Allfeaturea long list of comfort and 
55 hp. engine with beefed-updrive-train convenience equipment and the new 


are only a few of the things that GM safety package. They're at your 

deliver American style riding comfort. Buick-Opel dealer now, in over 1600 
There are five other Opel Kadett locations across the country. 

models this year. The Rallye Kadett, This week, see for yourself how great 

LS Sport Coupe, Deluxe Sport Coupe, the new style in economy can be. 


Buick’s New Opel Kadett. 


GENERAL MOTORS’ LOWEST PRICED WAGON. 











This quick and quiet 
jetliner makes it possible for 
airlines to schedule more 
flights to meet the needs of 
today’s businessman. 

It also makes possible 
jet-fast commuter service 
into close-in airports, 
smaller cities, and new 
industrial sites once 
served only by slower, 


The Douglas DC-9 has 
captured the fancy of rush- 
hour travelers from coast 
to coast, from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf, and 
everywhere in between. 








propeller-type airplanes. 

Aboard a Douglas 
DC-9, you'll feel a lot more 
relaxed starting out, 
along the way, and home- 
ward bound. 

For business or pleasure, 
fly twinjet DC-9s, or our 
big, super-luxurious DC-8s. 
You'll find it’s a great way | 


to get places. Pd 
MCDONNELL eT a ae 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 
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AST week in Viet Nam, during 
a Communist attack on Saigon, 
Time Correspondent John L. Cant- 
well, 30, was killed. Cantwell and 
four other journalists had taken a 
jeep and driven to Saigon’s Chinese 
section of Cholon to investigate the 
extent of the attack when they were 
ambushed by Viet Cong soldiers. 
Though the journalists, who were 
dressed in civilian clothes, repeatedly 
cried out “Bao Chi! Bao Chi!” (re- 
porter), the Viet Cong opened up 
on them with a burst of fire from 
their automatic weapons. They cut 
down all but one, an Australian free- 
lance photographer who escaped by 
playing dead. Cantwell, a native of 
Sidney, Australia, had worked for 
Australian and Hong Kong newspa- 
pers and the Associated Press be- 
fore joining TIME as a stringer-cor- 
respondent, spoke three Chinese dia- 
lects and was an avid student of 
Asian languages and culture. Dur- 
ing the past year, he had covered a 
wide variety of stories about the 
Vietnamese war for Time. He was 
about to rejoin his wife and three 
children in Hong Kong when he 
set forth on his last assignment. 


URING the 1964 primary cam- 

paigns, Robert Harris, then presi- 
dent of the student body at Mich- 
igan State University, was bothered 
by what he felt to be inaccurate 
claims of campus support being 
trumpeted by some of the candi- 
dates. But he saw no point in taking 
his protest to the picket lines. He 
did not stage a sit-in, or even dream 
of holding a faculty member hos- 
tage. Instead, as this year's election 
approached, he came to TIME with 
an idea. Why not find out what the 
students really think? 

To answer Harris’ question, TIME 
and Sperry Rand's Univac Division 
agreed to help conduct the first unof- 
ficial nationwide presidential prima- 
ry, called Cuotce 68. On April 24, 
a total of more than 1,000,000 bal- 


lots were cast on campuses from 
Maine to California. Merely by 
punching out perforations in com- 
puter cards, they indicated their first, 
second and third choices for Pres- 
ident, their views on the Viet Nam 
war, and their attitudes toward ur- 
ban problems. Fed into the UNIVAC 
1108's memory bank in Washington, 
the results were tabulated and an- 
alyzed within 15 minutes after the 
“command” button was pushed on 
the giant computer, making Eugene 
McCarthy a happy man (see THe 
NaTIon). 

The vote was broken down ac- 
cording to colleges, regions, student 
ages—just about any sort of anal- 
ysis wanted was quickly and easily 
available. And since almost half of 
those who turned in their ballots 
will be eligible to vote in Novem- 
ber, Cuoice 68 could hardly be dis- 
missed by losers as one more in- 
significant election on the campus. 
Indeed, Dr. Carl Hammer, director 
of scientific and computer services 
for Univac, saw the exercise as a pre- 
view of election techniques of the 
near future. 

Before the century ends, says Dr. 
Hammer, the voting booth may be a 
relic of the past. Present-day com- 
puters could be programmed to count 
and analyze ballots cast from any 
number of remote points anywhere 
in the country, and to keep a single 
running, up-to-the-second record of 
any election. In the future, any home 
with a telephone wiil be within dial- 
ing reach of election computers; vot- 
ers, says Dr. Hammer, will be able 
to call in their ballots without leav- 
ing their homes. As an optimistic 
scientist, he sees the problems of 
identification of voters as an engi- 
neering problem that will soon be 
solved. Someday, he says, a huge 
data bank may contain “voice prints” 
of eligible voters. Then, the mere 
sound of their voice on the tele- 
phone as they call in their choice, 
will verify their right to a ballot 
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Tarbox Town Criers 


Si: On opening my mailbox and catch 
ing a glimpse of Robert Vickrey’s cover 
portrait of John Updike tumble out [April 
26), | was instantly impressed with a feel- 
ing of Andrew Wyeth’s nostalgic quality 
Being a Wyeth fan, 1 immediately dove 
into your cover article and was quite 
pleased with myself and with Robert Vick- 
rey on reading of John Barth's compari- 
son of the artist Wyeth to the author 
Updike. | am now hurriedly on my way 
to our library to uncover every novel by 
Updike I can find. 
Mrs, Ronert B, JoHNs 

Lenox, Mass, 


Sir: Updike made a talented try at mar- 
rying priapism to poetry by using hard- 
breathing language as the preacher. Your 
review almost succeeded where Updike’s 
novel fails—that is, to see beyond the cur- 
rent public American view of sexuality as 
a gee-whiz genital performance. But nei- 
ther your reviewer nor Updike ever really 
found a way out of Updike’s Tarbox. I be- 
lieve you ought to get some reading done 
away from the Greenwich commuter's bar 
car. There’s a whole landscape of really liv- 
ing people outside who aren't the lost 
adolescents of most modern fiction. 
James R. MILLMAN 

South Euclid, Ohio 


Sir: Saying that Updike is not in’ the 
mainstream of contemporary American 
letters is manifestly absurd. Since when is 
cleativity governed by conformity? Up- 
dike would not deign to wade in Mailer’s 
muddied mainstream. Updike, in his per- 
sonal life and his writings, is a lover. 
Mailer, tn both, is a hater. 
(Mrs.) RUTH ROSENER 

New Haven, Conn 


Sir It will be interesting to note wheth- 
er future historians refer to this decade 
as the Sexties or the Sicksties, 

C.M. WILLIAMS 


Jacksonville 


Sir: What a pity that Updike has ded- 
icated his talent to the “boudoirsic.” 

James L. SCHLAGHECK 
Washington, D.C, 


Sir: Man, am I glad that we now have 
John Updike to tell us all about the ins 
and outs of Tarbox, Down here in our be- 
nighted society we have difficulty finding 
privacy with our own husbands, much 
less anyone else's. What with raising a 
family, providing for them and maintain 





ing the virtues, we just don't have time 
for marital adventures outside our own 
home. Although adinittedly we have to re- 
sort from time to time to sending all the 
children to a wickedly expensive Disney 
film in order to attain dark at the top of 
the stairs 
H. A. BALLENGER 

Spartanburg, S.C. 


Sir Gee whiz, that kind of carryin’ on 
has been all the rage from these Kansas 
plains clear out West to Hollywood and 
beyond. You mean it's just startin’ to 
catch on back East? 

EVELYNE L. GORDON 
Wichita, Kans 


Sir: I'd be interested in knowing why he 
picked the name Tarbox for the town in 
which the action, among other things, 
was laid. While reading, I watched care- 
fully for a cause for civil action, but 
ended feeling more envious than dam- 
aged. In Pasadena, about the most daring 
thing mixed couples do that I know of, is 
play a fast game of croquet. 
Joe W. TARBOX 

Pasadena, Calif. 


Sir: Those of us who tried to edit Shil- 
lington High School's Chatterbox after 
he left felt that the feature page should 
be permanently edged in black. And 
thanks for the picture and mention of his 
parents. Anyone who studied math under 
Wesley Updike may no longer remember 
how to calculate compound interest, but 
they will never forget the wonderful ex- 
perience it was to know this big, surpris- 
ing. kind, humble and completely unique 
human being. 
(Mrs.) JOAN P. KRONINGER 

West Chester, Pa. 


Confrontation at Columbia 


Sir: The recent sit-ins at Columbia Uni- 
versity [May 3] are just one more in- 
stance of how absurdly far we have gone 
in our homage to youth, If administrators 
and faculty of the nation’s colleges can't 
keep a semblance of order in their schools, 
for the sake of our survival let’s keep 
them out of politics where all problems 
aten't neatly catalogued and solved with- 
in the covers of a book. 
James S. Howey Jr. 

Upper Darby, Pa 


Sir: Nothing raises my anger more than 
being sold ideals by force (since I lived 
and fought 20 years of fascism and twelve 
of Nazism). This is exactly what the stu- 
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dents who occupied Columbia University 
tried to do. Hf anyone must close doors 
to sell ideas, shouting them from the sec- 
ond-floor window for acceptance, there 
can be but one reason: at street level 
such ideas are too void to inspire. 
(Mrs.) JacourLINE P. MaRCAULT 

Saugerties, N.Y 


Sir: What could ever have prompted the 
New York City government to let those 
cops with their hoodlum tactics loose 
among so many naive kids? Now Colum- 
bia knows what every Harlem kid has 
known all his life—the hard truth about 
police violence. 

Morse HaMILTon 

Graduate Student 

Columbia University 
Manhattan 


Sir: Your Student Protest Essay [May 3] 
was right in pointing out that the way 
“to deal with student power is to an- 
licipate it, to initiate changes before the 
students demand them”; this latter ap- 
proach was definitely not implemented at 
Columbia. But more basic to the very 
root of the problem, student unrest and re- 
bellion stems from the sometimes appall- 
ing slowness if not indifference displayed 
by university officials to come to grips 
with the burning issues of the day. Some 
would rather dismiss the whole problem 
as a temporary sign of spring fever, hop- 
ing that time will take care of things. 
This “spring fever” blossomed into one of 
the largest police raids that ever took 
place on an American campus. 
J. P. DENs 

Ph.D. Candidate 
Columbia University 
Manhattan 


Over There 


Sir: “Bitter Aftertaste,” the title of 
Time's gloss on student unrest in Ger- 
many [April 26], describes what at least 
one German conservative had in his mouth 
after reading it. You assert that the stu- 
dents had “found neither violence so ro- 
mantic nor West German society so weak 
as they had imagined.” What evidence is 
there that they had imagined violence to 
be romantic—a few months after one of 
them had been shot in Berlin? I see di- 
verse ingredients in our students’ attitude 
toward violence. Of romanticism I see no 
trace. Also: Is society's strength mea- 
sured by the volume of tough talk em- 
anating from (mostly confused) officials? 
You state: “The radical students charge 
that Springer has manipulated public opin- 
ion in order to create a repressive society 
and an atmosphere of hate against them.” 
Not only radical students charge that. Al- 
most everybody I know does. Some lib- 
eral politicians do so publicly. And most 
German editorial writers and columnists 
do, Unless, of course, Herr Springer owns 
their paper. 
EBERHARD FELS 

Professor of Statistics 
University of Munich 
Munich 


Sir: In June it will be 20 years since the 
airlift’ began to Berlin that saved that 
city after the Russians and East Germans 
had blockaded all surface communications. 
The city, as one man, hoped and prayed 
that the Allied airlift would be success- 
ful. In 1961, the Wall went up between 
West and East. One must wonder what 
would happen if once again Berlin was in 
danger, a city that has thrived under the 
protection of the Allies. The students 
should realise that they are using the dem- 
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Linda Le Clair affair [April 26]. The pro 
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rebellious students overlook is the im- 
mutable equation that if one would con- 
test the paternalistic supervision of the 
college, he must accept the legalistic re 
strictions and moral consequences of so 
ciety. Even if Linda makes the minor 
point that some of the residential re- 
quirements of the college may trespass 
upon what she claims as her individual 
rights, has she proved the proposition im- 
plicit in her impertinence: that she may 
cohabit anywhere with a male not her 
spouse? Surely Barnard is not alone in ex- 
pressing its disapproval. Has not society 
condemned it also? Or has it? If Barnard 
will not consent to Linda's plans, perhaps 
she can stop by the district attorney's of 
fice and get his endorsement 

KEITH F, Scort 

Circuit Judge 

State of Illinois 

Macomb 


Sir: Rabbi Goldman argues that Bar 
nard’s housing rules should be changed 
since they “cause a great deal of guilt be- 
cause everybody breaks them.” I reckon 
he could say the same about the Ten Com 
mandments, but I don’t think Moses would 
like it. Nor, very likely, would God. This 
is a rabbi? 
RICHARD WHITE 

Short Beach, Conn 


Sir: I don't know what kind of student 
Linda Le Clair is or what kind of a mis- 
tress she makes, but judging from the 
picture of her apartment, she makes one 
lousy housekeeper. Doesn't Barnard Col- 
lege have a Home Economics department? 
(Mrs.) HarRIETTE B. WAGNER 
Northbrook, Ill 


IMPORTED RARE SCOTCH 


Vive la Différence 


Sir: Your article “The Search for Some 
thing Else” [April 26] is a remarkably con 
cise and exact expression of what has be 
come the policy of the nation’s leading col- 
leges toward its admissions candidates. 
The extent to which this policy has man- 
ifested itself these past two years is note- 
worthy. We cannot help feeling sorry for 
the high-school senior who has maintained 
a straight A average for four years and has 
scored consistently in the mid-to-upper 
700s on the College Board exams—and 
who ts rejected at the school of his choice 
simply because he is not “different.” 
Nevertheless, the striving of this nation's 
colleges for diversity and individuality 
among tts student body is indeed com- 
mendable. Even here at Yale, where under 
graduate education is perhaps the best in 
the country, I often find myself thinking 
that I learn more from one of the commu- 
nal nightly “bull sessions” than I do from 
a week of classes. For a rewarding college 
experience in general, students who can of 
fer something else are sine qua non 
STEPHEN A. CUSHNER, ‘71 
Yale University 





New Haven, Conn 


Sir: I think it is an outrage to normal so 
ciety that the leading colleges and uni- 
versities deliberately seek and honor the 
“odd-ball” candidate for admission. It is 
no wonder that these same _ institutions 
are plagued by sit-ins, riots, sex orgies 


and drugs, for this is the world of the odd- 
ball, who has no respect or responsibility 
toward law and order 

What has happened to decency, hones 
ly, integrity, 


ambition and the clean-cut 


100% BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY EIGHTY PROOF IMPORTED BY INVER HOUSE DISTILLERS, LTD., PHILA 
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American youth—are these no longer de- 
sirable characteristics? 

MAarGARET H, WICKER 
Norwich, N.Y. 


East 


To Be Frank 


Sir) Thank you for the informative arti- 
cle on the Oscar Mayer company [April 
12], and for printing what I consider to 
be my theme song. I love it and sing it 
at least twice a day. I teach high school 
French, so I ventured Oscar Mayer ad la 
francaise 

Je voudrais étre une 

Mayer 

Je m'amuserais, oui, je m'amuserais 

Et si jétais une saucisse Oscar Mayer 

Tout le monde, oui, tout le monde 
m'aimerait 


saucisse Oscar 


H. JosePH BECKMAN 
Los Angeles 


Sir: The story making the rounds here: 
There was this surfer sitting on his board 
off Santa Menica one day, when a bottle 
floated by. A note inside said: “You have 
been granted three wishes.” He thought 
“sheez,” but decided to give it a try. So 
he wished for a Cadillac convertible—and 
boingge—there it was on the beach. He 
thought “crazy,” and wished for enough 
$100 bills to fill it. And shazam—it was 
filled, He started on a third wish—should 
it be women, tame? These he could buy 
So he decided to save the third wish, and 
drove that Cad down the freeway. Feel- 
ing extra good, he started singing along 
with the radio, which just happened to 
be airing a commercial: “O, I wish I were 
an Oscar Mayer wiener.” 

(THE REV.) KENNETH E, HARTZHEIM 
Fullerton, Calif 
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T was just after 1 a.m. when the 
phone shrilled at Lyndon Johnson's 
White House bedside. Drowsily the 
President lifted the receiver. An instant 
later, he was wide awake. At the other 
end of the line was National Security 
Adviser Walt W. Rostow with the news 
that Hanoi was at last prepared to end 
the month-long dispute over a site for 
talks on the Viet Nam war. By way of 
the diplomatic “mail drop” that the 
U.S. and North Viet Nam have been 
using in the Laotian capital of Vien- 
tiane, Hanoi notified Washington that 
it would send representatives to Paris, 
probably by this Friday, to get the long- 
delayed negotiations under way. 

The break came at a point when 
Johnson and many of his countrymen 
had begun to despair that talks would 
ever get started. After the President's 
March 31 speech announcing a curtail- 
ment in the bombing of North Viet 
Nam—and his even more dramatic de- 
cision not to seek a second term—the 
U.S. officially proposed 15 sites* for 


* Switzerland, Laos, Burma, Indonesia, India, 
Ceylon, Japan, Afghanistan, Pakistan, Nepal, 
Malaysia, Italy, Belgium, Finland, Austria. In 
addition, other locales in Algeria, Rumania, 
Egypt and Tanzania were mentioned 





HO CHI MINH 
Predictable opening scenario. 


FIRST STEP 


talks, unofficially offered Hanoi a con- 
siderably longer shopping list. Hanoi 
rejected them all, steadfastly insisted 
that the U.S. choose between two ven- 
ues that would be physically and psy- 
chologically unsuitable—the Cambo- 
dian capital of Pnompenh, where nei 
ther Washington nor its Saigon ally 
has an embassy, and Warsaw, capital 
of a major North Vietnamese ally and 
armorer. 

Nonetheless, as the weeks wore on 
without results, it was Johnson—not 
Ho Chi Minh—who came under in- 
creasing criticism. From members of 
L.B.J.’s own party and foreign govern- 
ments came mounting pressure for him 
to give in and take what Hanoi prof- 
fered, however unpalatable. Said New 
York's Senator Robert Kennedy while 
campaigning in Indiana for Johnson's 
job: “We need not worry about wheth- 
er we will lose face by agreeing to a 
site we have not suggested. The im- 
portant thing is to get the talks started 
Each week of delay costs the lives of 
hundreds of men and further postpones 
our own hopes for domestic progress.” 

Self-lmposed Defeat. Johnson stuck 
it out, and in the end got a better deal 
His offer of an unconditional, if par- 
tial, bombing pause, backed up by his 
renunciation of a second term, was an 
astonishingly risky move for a notori- 
ously cautious operator. Having gam- 
bled so much, the President was not 
Interested in showcase talks that would 
impress the world but accomplish little. 
Consequently, he considered it impor- 
tant not merely that the talks should 
get started, but also that they should 
get started in the proper way, without 
allowing the U.S. to labor under the 
considerable disadvantage of negotiating 
In an unfriendly climate, 

Johnson had another grave concern 
In the wake of the Communists’ Tet of- 
fensive against South Viet Nam's cities, 
some officials in Hanoi seemed con- 
vinced that they had both Saigon and 
Washington on the run. Once talks got 
started, they were unlikely to be in the 
mood even to consider concessions 
Actually, both U.S. and South Vietnam- 
ese officials were increasingly coming 
around to the view that Ter, in the 
long run, had proved to be a disaster 
to the Communists, costing them 42,000 
men, by U.S. estimate, rallying many 


South Vietnamese to fresh efforts, and 
resulting in “no enemy flags in our 
cities,” as Constituent Assemblyman Dr, 
Phan Quang Dan said last week during 
a U.S. tour, Similarly, U.S. Army Chief 
of Staff General Harold K. Johnson 
maintained that the U.S. “suffered a 
smashing, catastrophic psychological de 
feat” as a result of Tet—but only be- 
cause it was “a defeat which we im- 
posed on ourselves.” 

Militarily, the post-Ter situation 
looked highly encouraging for the al- 
lies last week. South Viet Nam's army 
was steadily expanding toward a better 
equipped, better-trained force of 918,- 
000. In the field, U.S. and South Viet- 
namese troops scored a series of no- 
table victories against Communist units 
in the outskirts of Saigon and even 
more decisively in the A Shau Valley 
(see THe Wortp). While U.S. losses 
were running at the rate of some 30 
dead per day, the Communists were los- 
ing about 500. 

Tantrums & Tirades. The phone call 
from Rostow proved to Johnson that 
he had judged the situation correctly. 
Nine hours after North Viet Nam's pro- 
posal reached Washington, the President 
appeared before a previously scheduled 
news conference—the first full-dress, 
televised session he had held in four 
months—and announced: “I have sent 
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LYNDON JOHNSON 
Positive proof of judgment. 
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a message informing Hanoi that the 
date of May 10 and the site of Paris 
are acceptable to the U.S." He added 
somberly: “I must, however, sound a 
cautionary note. This is only the very 
first step. There are many, many haz- 
ards and difficult days ahead.” 

That was ro exaggeration. For one 
thing, it is unclear whether Hanoi re- 
gards the forthcoming meeting as a 
propaganda ploy, a purely procedural 
preliminary to wider talks—or some- 
thing more. In the past. the North Viet- 
namese have insisted that this round of 
parleys be held to resolve one issue 
and one issue only: whether the U.S. in- 
tends to call a complete, unconditional 
halt to its bombing of the North. Only 
after Washington agrees to do so. Ha 
noi has persistently maintained, will it 
then go on to formal negotiations with 
a full agenda, But in its note to Wash- 





S head of the U.S. negotiating 
team in Paris, Averell Harriman 
faces the most delicate and grueling 
test of his 34-year career in Gov- 
ernment service. President Kennedy 
once remarked that the lean, lantern- 
jawed New York millionaire had 
held “as many important jobs as 
any man in our history,” with the 
possible exception of John Quincy 
Adams.* At 76, Harriman is hard 
of hearing, but his vigor of mind 
and body remain unimpaired—and 
perhaps a touch of deafness might 
even help in talks that are likely to 
drone on for months, perhaps years 
° 
Harriman’s public history is, with 
only a few gaps. parallel to and part 
of the sweep of U.S. foreign policy 
since the eve of World War IL. Son 
of Railroad Baron E. H. Harriman 
(Union Pacific), whom Teddy Roo 
sevelt castigated as one of the “mal- 
efactors of great wealth.” William 
Averell Harriman has been a Secre- 
tary of Commerce (under Harry 
Truman), Governor of New York 
(Nelson Rockefeller unseated him in 
1958), ambassador to Moscow during 
the war and to the Court of St. 
James's afterward. Of the major 
World War II conferences, he missed 
only Quebec in 1944, where F.D.R. 
and Churchill agreed to press the war 
against Japan after Hitler's defeat, 
Always outspoken and never in- 
volved in personal vendettas, he even 
managed to charm Joseph Stalin dur 


* Who at age 14 journeyed to Russia as 
an envoy's secretary; at 15, joined the com 
mission that negotiated the Treaty of Paris 
in 1782; served as Minister to The Neth- 
erlands and to Berlin, sat in the U.S. 
Senate, was the first U.S. Minister to Rus- 
sia and Minister to the Court of St 
James's, served as Secretary of State un 
der James Monroe, President of the U.S., 
and U.S. Representative until he died at 
the age of 80. 
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ington last week, Hanoi significantly 
altered its wording; now, it said, it “is 
of the view that the formal talks should 
be held immediately.” Possibly, Ho now 
intends to telescope the talks. 

Even so, if Communist negotiators 
are true to form, the weeks and months 
to come will bring well-rehearsed tan- 
trums and trades, dramatic walkouts 
and magnanimous walkins, endless im- 
passes and—perhaps—sudden — break- 
throughs. The upshot could be a hope- 
less deadlock that would almost surely 
lead to a wider, more savage war, Or it 
could be a gradual phase-down in the 
fighting and, ultimately, peace. 

Traveling Light. For the U.S., the 
chief negotiator in what is likely to 
prove a harrowing test of endurance, pa- 
tience and skill will be Roving Am- 
bassador Averell Harriman, who at 76 
boasts not only a long record of suc- 


: The Toughest Test 


ing his Moscow service, but at war's 
end found the aims of Communism 
and the U.S. “irreconcilable.” Calm 
and courtly, Harriman became a 
bridge expert at Yale (class of 1913), 
coached crew and rowed in the same 
shell with Dean Acheson, later was 
an eight-goal polo player at Long Is- 
land's Meadow Brook club. Even 
today, dismounted, the slim six-foot- 
er is acknowledged by Hobe Sound 
(Fla.) residents to be a champion cro- 
quet. strategist. 














. 

Two abortive tries for the Dem- 
ocratic presidential nomination (1952 
and 1956), coupled with the defeat 
at Rocky’s hands, dimmed the Har- 
riman aura for awhile, but John Ken- 
nedy brought him back into public 
service in 1961. As an ambassador 
at large, Harriman conducted the 
sensitive negotiations that brought 
about the 1962 Geneva accords on 
Laos. A year later, he represented 
the U.S. during the nuclear test-ban 
talks and initialed the treaty with An- 
drei Gromyko and Britain's Lord 
Hailsham—perhaps the high point 
ot Harriman’s career. 

Across the table from Hanoi's rep- 
resentatives, Harriman will be deal- 
ing with minds far more involuted 
and methods far less direct than the 
Russians’, Since 1961, Harriman has 
been deeply involved in the conflict 
between Saigon’s independence and 
Hanoi's drive for hegemony, He has 
been in almost constant motion in 
both the policymaking and negotiat- 
ing phases, remaining unruffled even 
during the past month's dickerings. 
“I never pack my bags until we 
move,” Harriman says of his many 
missions. Last week he once again 
began packing. “It is 20 years al- 
most to the day,” Harriman recalled, 
“that I went to Paris to take over di- 
rection of the Marshall Plan.” 






































cessful negotiations with Communist 
diplomats but astonishing stamina as 
well. Backing up Harriman will be Cy- 
rus R. Vance, 51, until last year the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. As its 
chief representative, Hanoi designated 
Xuan Thuy, $5, a veteran diplomat and 
journalist who retired as Foreign Min- 
ister three years ago. Supporting him 
will probably be Mai Van Bo, 50, the 
pudgy. polished former teacher who 
since 1961 has skillfully represented Ha- 
noi’s interests in Paris. 

If Harriman has his way—and he 
quite often does—the U.S. will be trav- 
eling uncharacteristically light. During 
the Laos negotiations six years ago, the 
U.S. had a 126-man team. Harriman 
quickly decided that he wanted as his 
deputy a junior Foreign Service officer 
named William H. Sullivan, now the 
U.S. Ambassador to Laos and the chief 
zo-between with the North Vietnamese 
in’ Vientiane. Impossible, snorted the 
State Department; Sullivan was out- 
ranked by whole battalions of bureau- 
crats. “I know,” retorted Harriman. 
“I'm sending them home.” Result: the 
cumbersome U.S. delegation was cut 
by two-thirds, and Harriman had Sul- 
livan as his second-in-command. 

Venerable Bivouac. For the Paris 
parley, Harriman ard Vance will be ac- 
companied by three principal aides: 
Philip Habib, Lebanese-descended Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary of State for 
East Asian Affairs; William Jordan, for- 
mer newsman and Viet Nam specialist 
for the National Security Council staff; 
and Lieut. General Andrew Goodpaster, 
Dwight Eiserhower's onetime military 
aide who was recently designated Gen- 
eral Creighton Abrams’ deputy in Viet 
Nam. The huge, 164-member U.S. Em- 
bassv in Paris will provide manpower 
and logistical support for the delegates, 
most of whom are likely to bivouac 
just across the street from the embassy 
at the venerable Hotel Crillon. Harri- 
man and Vance may use the now-va- 
cant ambassador's residence, although 
Ambassador-Designate Sargent Shriver 
very much wants to get to Paris in 
time for the big show. He may be 
thwarted, however. by the fact that 
Charles de Gaulle is scheduled to visit 
Rumania next week, and the State De- 
partment wants Shriver to await his 
return before assuming his diplomatic 
post. 

The French suggested four or five 
sites for the talks, including the old 
Hotel Majestic, which served as the Ge- 
stapo’s Paris headquarters during World 
War II. More likely—and more remote 
—is either the Chateau de Champs on 
the Marne River or the Chateau de La 
Celle-Saint-Cloud, both set in wooded 
parks outside Paris. 

Long-Drawn Ordeal. Even an idyllic 
setting, one of the balmiest Paris spring- 
limes in memory, and France's justly 
famed cuisine may do little to palliate 
what—judging from the seemingly in- 
terminable preliminaries—is likely to 
be a depressing, long-drawn ordeal. 

Johnson got the ball rolling with his 
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March 31 announcement of a signif- 
icant reduction in the bombing of the 
North “in the hope that this action will 
lead to early talks.” Three days later, 
Hanoi said it was ready to send rep- 
resentatives to talk to the U.S. about 
“the unconditional cessation of the U.S. 
bombing raids and all other acts of 
war against the Democratic Republic 
of Viet Nam so that talks may start.” 
Then began the month of sparring over 
a site. 

To break the deadlock, Indonesia’s 
Foreign Minister Adam Malik suggested 
that the talks be held on one of his coun- 
try’s ships in neutral waters. Malik re- 
called Johnson's remark last fall that 
“a neutral ship on a neutral sea would 
be as good a meeting place as any.” 
He also recalled that negotiations 
aboard a U.S. Navy transport led to In- 
donesia’s independence in 1949. 

The foremost possibility was Indone- 
Sia’s biggest vessel, the dilapidated, So- 
viet-built cruiser /rian, once referred to 
by wags as “Sukarno’s floating cocktail 
lounge.” Washington accepted the pro- 
posal last week. Hanoi rejected it on 
the ground that Indonesia, which 
thwarted a Communist takeover 21% 
years ago, is “not neutral.” Chuckled 
one British official: “Why don’t we try 
to get the North Koreans to offer the 
Pueblo?” 

Rising Pressures. Impatience mount 
ed. In Washington, Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Chairman J. William Fulbright 
and members of his committee urged 
Johnson to accept Warsaw and “not 
auibble about a site.” The British grum 
bled about U.S. “fussing.” Johnson 
clung to his insistence that a site should 
satisfy four requirements—adequate 
communications, access for U.S. allies, 
thorough press coverage, and a “fair” at- 
mosphere for both sides. 

The pressure was beginning to build 
from another direction as well, with 
some military men urging that the 
bombing be resumed throughout the 
North, But many top Navy and Air 
Force officials, in particular, felt that 
the U.S. was destroying more enemy 
supplies by concentrating its hombing 
on supply routes from the Demilitarized 
Zone at the 17th parallel to the 19th 
parallel rather than by trying to bom- 
bard the entire North. Indeed. the U.S 
flew nearly 700 more missions in April 
over the 21% of North Viet Nam's ter- 
ritory that is not yet proscribed than it 
did in March, when most of the coun 
try was fair game. 

Autumn Leaves. Taking note of the 
growing disquiet, newly appointed Unit- 
ed Nations Ambassador George Ball 
warned in a tough speech that it would 
be “a mistake to expect that anything 
can be gained by unilateral concessions. 
or that a show of weakness will make 
a negotiation go more swiftly, or even 
go at all.” Addressing the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Ball declared: “I 
find it both stupid and unattractive when 
a handful of our countrymen, who have 
read little history or have not under- 
stood what they have read, engage in 
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public self-flagellation, declaring in 
sanctimonious tones that American poli- 
cy is thoroughly in the wrong and that 
we as a nation are as brutal and vi- 
ciously ambitious as the other side.” 
The U.S., he said, could ill afford to 
“lead from weakness or out of a sense 
of discouragement or despair.” 
Nonetheless, even Lyndon Johnson 
was beginning to feel that peace talks 
would not materialize. Hanoi sounded 
totally intransigent. Its leaders were un- 
der intense pressure from Peking to 
avoid talks. Allied intelligence reports 
noted that its forces in the South were 
girding for a new smash at Saigon and 


other cities, Moreover, Hanoi’s hawk 
faction saw the recent wave of res- 
ignations from the Administration. 


Johnson's own decision not to run. the 
racial crisis and the dollar's instability 
as proof that Washington was in des- 









AD he been born in the U.S. in- 

stead of in Ha Dong province. 
on the outskirts of Hanoi, Xuan 
Thuy, 55, most probably would have 
become a corporate executive—if 
never a board chairman. As a youth- 
ful agitator and underground jour- 
nalist and later as a diplomat, jowly 
Xuan Thuy (pronounced Swan 
T'wee) earned the trust of Viet Nam's 
Communist chieftains. Even during 
a three-year eclipse from public view 
before last month when he was 
named minister without portfolio to 
head Hanoi's negotiating team, Thuy 
retained a resonant string of oflicial 
titles, notably as a member of the 
Lao Dong (Communist) Party Cen- 
tral Committee and head of its for- 
eign relations section. 

Politburo membership and the pol 
icymaking power that goes with it 
have always exceeded Thuy’s grasp 
He stands at the front of the second 
rank, “Thuy ts a thoroughgoing pro 
fessional,” concedes a U.S. diplomat 
“He knows what he's doing, even if 
he is only doing what he has been 
told.” As Foreign Minister from 
1963 until his removal two years 
later for undisclosed—and hitherto 


unnoticed—“health reasons.” Thus 
mouthed Hanoi’s message. glad 
handed visitors, and facelessly ex- 


ecuted orders from above. He was 
replaced by Nguyen Duy Trinh, a 
pro-Pekirg hard-liner. Although fa- 
voring Moscow, Thuy nimbly side 
stepped the Sino-Soviet dispute: he 
was a founding member of Hanoi’s 
friendship organizations with both 
the Soviet Union and China 
i 

Promoting the Cause. Assecond-in 
command of North Vict Nam's team. 
Thuy was a stubborn, wily opponent 
to U.S. Negotiator Averell Harriman 
at Geneva in 1961-62 for 15 weary- 
ing months of bombast and bargain- 
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perate straits. When U.N. Ambassador 
Arthur Goldberg quit—on the heels of 
Defense Secretary Robert McNamara, 
Health Education and Welfare Secre- 
tary John Gardner and Postmaster Gen- 
eral Larry O'Brien, among others—Ha- 
noi's official newspaper Nhan Dan de- 
scribed him as one of a long line of 
officials who “have jumped out of a 
boat that is steadily sinking.” Said the 
daily: “In a declining regime. men of tal- 
ent are like autumn leaves.” 
Bathroom Draft. Though Johnson put 
no time limit on his bombing curtail- 
ment, he was swiftly nearing a decision 
to resume full-scale air attacks. Sud- 


denly, unexpectedly, the clouds parted. 
In Vientiane, where U.S. and North 
Vietnamese diplomats had been in con- 
tact about a dozen times to exchange 
notes, Ambassador Sullivan received a 
message from Hanoi’s chargé d'affaires 


ing over Laos. In Paris he can be 
counted on to be an equally abra- 
sive advocate, doing his best to erode 
American stamina with long-winded 
trades and propaganda points be- 
fore the negotiators get down to sub- 
Slantive issues. 

Whatever Thuy’s official ranking, 
he has been one of Ho Chi Minh’s 
closest and most trusted cronies for 
two decades, Rising steadily upward 
from his initial efforts as a school- 
hoy agitator against French colonial 
rule in the 1920s, he attracted the at- 
tention of the French Sureté, and at 
18 was shipped off to the penal col- 
ony on Poulo Condore archipelago 
in the South China Sea, the Asian 
equivalent of Devil's Island, Two 
more jail terms followed, interspersed 
with propaganda work; from 1939 
to 1945, he edited a clandestine pro- 
Communist newssheet in Son La 
penitentiary, Thuy was later reward- 
ed with the editorship of Cuu Quoc 
(National Salvation). the organ of 
the insurgent Viet Minh. 

. 

It was Thuy’s work as an agit- 
prop handyman that brought him 
into Ho's orbit. In 1950 Thuy was 
sent abroad, and he is a widely trav- 
eled rarity among North Vietnamese 
officials, Fluent in French and Chi- 
nese, he has touted Hanoi's line in 
Vienna. Stockholm and Rangoon, as 
well as Peking, Moscow and other 
Communist capitals, where he has 
generally appeared in the guise of a 
journalistic commissar. The soft-spo 
ken, stumpy Thuy, whose name 
Means spring water, emulates stay-at 
home apparatchiki in one respect: 
his private life is shadowed in se- 
crecy. Thuy is known to have mar- 
ried and fathered children, but his 
family has been kept as hidden from 
foreign eyes as the bargaining points 
he carries to Paris inside his head, 
































































































Nguyen Chan in the middle of the 
morning. Would Sullivan please come 
over? He had met face-to-face with 
Chan twice since the beginning of April, 
chatting with him in fluent French (Sul- 
livan also speaks Italian and Dutch) 
over cups of tea. 

Once again, Sullivan, a Rhode Is- 
lander who has spent 21 of his 45 
years in the Foreign Service, sped to 
North Viet Nam's embassy. This time. 
he remained just long enough to pick 
up the latest note—Hanoi had dis- 
patched it on the eve of its celebra- 
tions of Buddha’s birthday—and dash 
back to his cable room to send a top-pri- 
ority message to Washington, Three- 
quarters of the way through the typi- 
cally polemic prose, Sullivan had spot- 
ted the paragraph that showed the Com- 
munists were at last ready to talk. 

After getting Sullivan’s report, John- 


ALF a dozen times in the past 
four years, President Johnson 
has called upon Cyrus Roberts Vance 
to exercise his unique talent for 
peacemaking in crisis. When the Do- 
minican Republic exploded in 1965, 
Vance supervised the U.S. military 
effort to prevent a Communist take- 
over, He directed the force of fed- 
eral troops that restored quiet to 
Detroit after last summer's riots, and 
last month advised the capital's May- 
or Walter Washington in the vio- 
lence following Martin Luther King’s 
assassination. In November, Vance 
negotiated a peaceful settlement of 
the Cyprus crisis; in February he 
soothed irate South Koreans who 
wished to retaliate when a North Ko- 
rean commando squad attempted to 
assassinate President Chung Hee 
Park just two days before the sei- 
zure of the U.S.S. Pueblo. 

Vance, SI, is an unflappable, me- 


ticulous negotiator who quickly 
grasps facts and nuances. “He is 
not the — you-and-I-will-get-to-be- 


great-friends type,” one diplomat ob- 
served during the Cyprus confronta- 
tion. “He appreciates frankness and 
despises arrogance, and he has nev- 
er said one word throughout this 
affair that he would take back.” 


e 

Born in Clarksburg, W. Va., Vance 
attended Connecticut's Kent School, 
then studied economics at Yale, 
where his tall, lanky frame suggest- 
ed his nickname: Spider. After grad- 
uating from Yale Law School in 
1942, he joined the Navy, served on 
destroyers in the Atlantic and Pacif- 
ic during World War II. In 1947 he 
joined a Manhattan law firm. 

Vance first caught Lyndon John- 
son’s eye when he came to Wash- 
ington in 1957 as special counsel to 
the Senate Preparedness Investigat- 
ing Subcommittee, then chaired by 


son phoned Dean Rusk for a lengthy 
talk before returning to bed. Rising at 
6 a.m., the President began writing out 
a rough statement for his midmorning 
press conference, working in a bath- 
room with the door closed so as not to 
waken Lady Bird. Johnson discussed 
the draft with his top officials, and in a 
hallway, ten minutes before he entered 
the East Room for the 125th press con- 
ference of his presidency, he gave the 
order to send Hanoi an acceptance on 
the Paris site, 

Though in private conversation John- 
son had spoken disparagingly of Paris, 
he was only slightly worried about it, 
He would have preferred Geneva, which 
is sympathetic to the U.S., while Paris, 
with the biggest Vietnamese colony out- 
side of Southeast Asia and no fewer 
than 150 Vietnamese restaurants, is defi- 
nitely pro-Hanoi. In an early draft of 
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his statement on the talks, Johnson be- 
trayed some apprehension about how 
the French would act when he said 
that he hoped they would grant equal 
treatment to all parties. The final draft 
described France as a country “where 
all parties should expect such treat- 
ment.” Despite Johnson's mild concern, 
however, the choice of Paris over War- 
saw was a vindication of his insistence 
on a compatible site. 

Never in Doubt? Inasmuch as Wash- 
ington and Hanoi had done nothing 
more than select a place to talk about 
talks, the reaction was disproportion- 
ately cuphoric. On Wall Street, the 
Dow-Jones industrial average spurted 
11.91 points before receding during an 
18 million-share day. In Washington, 
Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield 
cried: “Excellent, excellent! The ice jam 
has been broken.” “This is the best 
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L.B.J. He has been a close friend 
and counselor of Johnson's ever 
since. After John Kennedy’s election, 
Vance moved to the Pentagon as gen- 
eral counsel to Defense Secretary 
Robert McNamara, became Secre- 
tary of the Army a year later, In 
that post, and afterward as Deputy 
Defense Secretary, he worked as 
McNamara’s partner in revitaliz- 
ing the Army and instituting other 
reforms. 
e 

As number two at the Pentagon, 
Vance became thoroughly familiar 
with Viet Nam’s political and mil- 
itary problems—knowledge that will 
serve him well in the negotiations. 
With his passion for precision and 
clarity, he is a superb administrator 
as well as a brilliant legal mind with 
a virtually encyclopedic memory. 
Vance characteristically dresses in 
dark suits, white button-down shirts 
and bold-striped ties. In 1947, he 
married Grace Elsie Sloane, daugh- 
ter of John Sloane, former board 
chairman of Manhattan’s W&J 
Sloane, the nation’s oldest home-fur- 
nishing house. The Vances have five 
children. 

McNamara, before leaving the 
Cabinet, recommended Vance as his 
successor, and the President probably 
agreed with the choice. But last sum- 
mer Vance was forced to abandon 
his twelve-hour work days at the Pen- 
tagon because of an irksome back 
ailment. He returned to law practice 
in’ Manhattan, although repeated 
summonses to Washington for trou- 
bleshooting missions scarcely left 
him time for his legal career. The 
grucling Paris negotiations will tax 
Vance’s health even more severely 
than his previous assignments. De- 
spite the orthopedic brace he wears, 
his back is often so painful that he 
cannot bend to tie his shoelaces. 








news I have heard for a long time,” 
said U.N. Secretary-General U Thant. 

Among the French, joy was unalloyed 

—except by smugness. “Was it ever in 
doubt?” murmured Premier Georges 
Pompidou during a visit to Teheran. 
“This is the result of the clairvoyant ac- 
tion of President de Gaulle with re- 
gard to the Viet Nam War,” exulted 
long-time De Gaulle Critic Valéry Gis- 
card d’Estaing. Some French officials 
saw the parley as an opportunity for le 
grand Charles to establish himself as 
an outsize hyphen between East and 
West and a buffer between Hanoi and 
the U.S. Others spoke of Paris’ long his- 
tory as a site for crucial talks—per- 
haps overlooking such notable failures 
as the 1946 talks with Vietnamese na- 
tionalists that led directly to the French- 
Indochinese war and the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles that ended World War I and, in 
the view of some historians, paved the 
way for World War I. 

U.S. officials were less than ecstatic, 
largely because of Parisians’ voluble 
anti-Americanism, part of it engendered 
by the French Communist Party, Eu- 
rope’s second largest, and part by De 
Gaulle and his state-owned radio-tele- 
vision network, Nonetheless, there was 
not much real fear of disorderly pro- 
tests, “The French are awfully good at 
maintaining order when they want to,” 
said a U.S. official, “and we think they'll 
want to,” The capital's riot cops—the 
Algeria-honed Compagnie Républicaine 
de Sécurité—are among the best any- 
where. Moreover, the Quai d’Orsay's 
chief Asia expert, Etienne Manac’h, is 
both reliable and impartial in his deal- 
ings with foreign diplomats. 

What Is Normal? Precisely why Ha- 
noi has decided to talk at this juncture 
mystifies U.S. experts, “Is it because 
they are doing very well in the South?” 
asked one official. “Because they are 
doing poorly in the South? Because 
the Chinese are now under control? Be- 
cause they haven't got the Chinese 
under control? Let's admit we don't 
know what's going on.” He added: “It 
may even be that they want peace.” 

Whatever course the talks ultimately 
take, the opening scenarios are fairly 
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predictable. The Communists will de- 
mand a total cessation of U.S. air strikes 
and all other acts of war against the 
North (presumably including naval 
bombardments and artillery shells 
lobbed across the Demilitarized Zone) 
before they will consent to talk about 
“other matters.” In its turn, the U.S, 
will insist on a quid pro quo under the 
San Antonio formula that Johnson 
enunciated last September. As Defense 
Secretary Clark Clifford defined it, the 
prescription calls for the U.S. to stop 
the bombing if North Viet Nam _ in- 
dicates that it will continue “to trans- 
port the normal amount of goods, mu- 
nitions and men to South Viet Nam” 
and no more. 

But what is normal? Last week Clif- 
ford said he was “not aware of any 
increase in infiltration” since Johnson's 
March 31 order to curtail the bomb- 
ing. But Dean Rusk, testifying on the 
foreign-aid bill before a House com- 
mittee, said infiltration had increased. 
Indeed, some intelligence sources claim 
that 30,000 infiltrators poured into the 
South in April alone—a 2'4-fold in- 
crease over the normal rate—and that 
their weapons were new, excellent and 
plentiful. 

Anxious Allies. The inevitable squab- 
ble over quids and quos could take 
weeks or months, depending on Ha- 
noi’s mood. If the Communists are in- 
deed convinced that they have brought 
the U.S to its knees, the talks could dis- 
solve over that initial issue, for John- 
son is determined not to end the air 
raids without some concession, even a 
modest one, from Hanoi. And the U.S. 
can argue that Hanoi already enjoys by 
far the better of the bargain. While 
79% of the North is now free of bomb- 
ing, Rusk noted last week, “not one 
square mile in South Viet Nam has 
any assurance of immunity from. at- 
tacks by the Viet Cong.” 

If the parleys do not collapse in the 
early stages, the next thorny point is 
likely to be a demand by Hanoi that 
the National Liberation Front be ad- 
mitted to the talks. The U.S will coun- 
ter with a demand for full representa- 
tion of the Saigon government. That 
could take more weeks and months— 
particularly since the N.L.F. denies the 
legitimacy of the government of South 
Viet Nam's President Nguyen Van 
Thieu, and Thieu vows that he will not 
sit down with the insurgents 

Both sides are certain to come under 
increasing pressure from their allies if 
the sessions seem to be making any 
headway. Moscow has remained silent 
through the pre-talk phase, but many 
Washington officials are convinced that 
the Russians would be delighted to see 
the war end—and with it, the heavy bur- 
den of aid to Hanoi. Peking is another 
story; it can be counted on to urge 
Hanoi not to come to terms. 

The U.S. has similar concerns. Notes 
Stanford Historian Claude Buss: “Aus- 
tralians, New Zealanders, Koreans, Fil- 
ipinos and Thais with their forces in 
Viet Nam are not going to sit aside 
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while we make peace. They will have 
positive ideas, and they will insist on 
more security § guarantees than we 
would. They are going to be a lot stick- 
ier at a peace conference than we are.” 

Jean & Jack. Most serious of the 
U.S. worries is the reaction of the Sai- 
gon government. Already, fears of a 
U.S. withdrawal have produced symp- 
toms of a virulent anti-Americanism. 
Both Thieu and his flamboyant Vice 
President Nguyen Cao Ky last week 
swore they would “never” have any- 
thing to do with a coalition govern- 
ment that included the Viet Cong. Ky 
was particularly upset by U.S. criti- 
cism of the performance of the South's 
government and army. Speaking in Da- 
lat, he lashed out at “those colonialists 
who think that by giving us a small 
quantity of material support that they 
can slander us. No one, be he named 





HEN talks begin, Americans 
looking among the Vietnamese 
negotiators for ascetic Hanoi heroes 
in the mold of Ho Chi Minh will be 
surprised by Mai Van Bo, the round- 
faced scholar who represents North 
Viet Nam in France. In his years as 
Hanoi’s best-known envoy to the 
West, Bo has grown grey, stylish 
and somewhat stout on the haute cui- 
vine of hostesses delighted by his 
foxy charm and affable wit. Hanoi 
watchers are convinced that Bo is 
kept in the know by his govern- 
ment. Three weeks ago, his hench- 
men were already murmuring that 
“we are prepared to accept Paris, if 
the U.S. will.” 

Since coming to France in Feb- 
ruary 1961 as head of a two-man 
trade delegation, Bo has maintained 
close relations with the Quai d’Or- 
say, into which he bobs as regularly 
as a cloisonné yo-yo, and also en- 
joys a following among Latins and 
Arabs, with whom he trades rev- 
olutionary lore. He comes by it hon- 
estly, for Bo is one of the Viet 
Minh’s “old comrades.” As a Viet 
Minh major, he was wounded and 
captured by the French, who even 
then were impressed. Born July 9, 
1917, in a Mekong Delta town 150 
miles from Saigon, Bo's Southern 
mandarin background makes him an 
appropriate emissary not only for 
Hanoi but also for the Viet Cong. 

From the first, his duties in Paris 
have included propagandizing Euro- 
peans, dissident’) Americans and 
South Vietnamese __ residing in 
France. His latest coup was to trot 
out a herd of Southern students to 
march in last week’s May Day pa- 
rade under a Viet Cong flag. 

° 


As the years passed, Bo’s dele- 
gation grew as quickly as his stature 
with Charles de Gaulle. Last sum- 
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Jean or Jack, can insult our people and 
call them cowardly.” If the talks reach 
a second stage, Ky is scheduled to head 
the South's delegation—which can 
hardly be a comforting thought to the 
U.S. For the time being, Saigon will 
send as many as 20 “observers.” 

The U.S., of course, is no more anx- 
ious than Thieu and Ky to accept a 
coalition that would swallow non-Com- 
munist elements. Speaking on CBS-TV’s 
Face the Nation last week, William 
Bundy warned that an “imposed co- 
alition” giving the Viet Cong key Cab- 
inet posts “would be likely to follow 
the East European pattern of the sim- 
ple takeover.” He predicted that even 


with the V.C.’s relatively small popular 
following—he placed it at 15% to 25% 
—such a takeover would be almost in- 
evitable. In many rural areas, the guer- 
rilla is treated with great deference—or 








mer France raised the mission's 
standing to that of a legation, giving 
Bo the title of Delegate General and 
Minister Plenipotentiary. De Gaulle 
did it mostly to kick Uncle Sam's 
shins, for Bo had long since had all 
the perquisites and puissance of a 
full-fledged ambassador. It was Bo 
who in January raised peace hopes 
by saying talks “will” come (instead 
of “could”) once the U.S. stopped 
bombing the North. Nothing came 
of it then, although the United Na- 
tions’ U Thant scurried to Bo’s door. 

Western journalists usually knock 
in vain at that door with its peep- 
hole at 2 Rue Leverrier, a short 
walk from the house where Alice B. 
Toklas and Gertrude Stein used to 
hold court. Bo entertains other vis- 
itors, however, chain-smoking ciga- 
rettes and sipping pungent tea. His 
handsome wife, Pham Thi Ky, 43 
(no kin to Saigon’s Vice President), 
works in the mission's accounting de- 
partment. Bo is widely read, an art 
lover, an ex-journalist, and his 
French is so polished that he once 
taught the language. He likes to 
quote Balzac, but his favorite aph- 
orism, from an ancient Vietnamese 
tome, is: “Do not torment yourself 
if your virtues are not recognized, 
but pay more attention to not ignor- 
ing those of others.” 

© 

Acquaintances of Bo from_ his 
years in the South remember him 
as “articulate and able.” South Viet- 
namese Premier Nguyen Van Loc is 
an old friend, and Bo once wrote a 
tune that now is the national an- 
them of South Viet Nam. He has 
not been a designer but an executor 
of his government's policies. None- 
theless, his familiarity with the West 
should make him a valuable adviser 
to a delegation with little knowledge 
of the non-Communist world. 
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fear—and many peasants refer to him 
respectfully as ong bac (“Mr. Uncle”). 

Nevertheless, some form of recog- 
nition of the N.L.F. will have to be 
granted if the talks are to succeed. One 
possible formula: the “Greek solution,” 
under which the Communists—as in 
Greece after the end of its civil war in 
1949—would be allowed to operate as 
a legal party, after laying down their 
arms and renouncing terrorism, but 
would initially be denied Cabinet-level 
representation 

Ratifying Reality. Both sides will be 
negotiating with the Geneva Conference 
of 1954 clearly in mind. The Com- 
munists still feel that they were cheat- 
ed by the final agreement. They en- 
tered the talks with hopes of winning 
effective control over Laos and Cam- 
bodia and of achieving a partition of 
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Neither is likely to achieve its full de- 
mands. The U.S. may get assurances 
that the South will not immediately go 
Communist, but they are unlikely to be 
the sort of ironclad guarantees that 
Washington would like. Hanoi may get 
the N.L.F, recognized as a legal party, 
but not as a controlling force in a co- 
alition government. If there is to be a 
settlement at all, it must be one that 
hews fairly closely to the existing sit- 
uation. As Columbia Political Scientist 
Zbigniew Brzezinsky put it recently: “A 
settlement is a ratification of reality, 
not a structuring of reality.” 

Endless Effort. Both sides will have 
to accept certain realities if agreement 
is ever to be reached. The U.S. will 
have to reconcile itself to the prospect 
that future Saigon governments will in 
clude at least some Communists. Hanoi 
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Viet Nam that would give them every- 
thing above the 16th parallel, They 
emerged without Cambodia and Laos 
(though a number of Viet Minh divi- 
sions are still trying to correct that 
omission) and with a partition line at 
the 17th parallel, leaving the old im- 
perial capital of Hué in the South. As 
for the U.S., it never signed the main 
agreement, largely because it was con 
vinced that the Viet Nam-wide elec- 
tions scheduled for 1956 would not be 
effectively supervised and would guar- 
antee a Communist takeover of the 
South. 

The maximum U.S. goal now is with 
drawal of North Vietnamese troops, a 
renunciation of subversive tactics by 
the guerrillas, and a certainty of gen 
uine self-determination for the South 
The Communists’ maximum goals were 
set forth in the four points of 1965— 
U.S. military withdrawal; no outside 
military alliances for either North or 
South; settlement of the South's inter- 
nal affairs “in accordance with the pro 
gram” of the N.L.F., and eventual re- 
unification of North and South. 
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will have to accept the reality that even 
a phased U.S. withdrawal from Viet 
Nam will probably require at least three 
to five years. U.S. air power is likely 
to offer the South a protective umbrel- 
la for a much longer period 

And even after the day arrives when 


“the last American soldier will have 
stacked arms in Viet Nam” and “the 
last sortie will have been flown,” as 


Johnson put it, Washington does not 
foresee a day when the U.S. will turn 
its back on Asia. “We have learned 
that the destiny of the U.S. is—once 
and for all—bound up with the fate of 
the peoples of Asia and the Pacific,” 
the President said in Hawaii last month 
He assumes that peace, if it comes, 
will not dissolve those bonds but se- 
cure them in more mutually beneficial 
ways. Nor will that be an easy task 
“We often think about peace as an ab- 
sence of war,” Lyndon Johnson reflect- 
ed last week. “But in fact peace is a 
Struggle, an achievement, an endless ef- 
fort to convert hostility into negotiation, 
bloody violence into politics, and hate 
into reconciliation.” 


REPUBLICANS 
Act Ill 


It was not the most felicitous of an- 
nouncements. The rhetoric rambled, the 
explanations were grandly nonexplica- 
tive, the answers to newsmen’s ques- 
tions sounded almost surrealistic in their 
unresponsiveness, But, as a Hamlet 
without a Shakespeare, Nelson Aldrich 
Rockefeller did manage to make clear 
in Act III of his off-again, on-again pres- 
idential campaign that he had finally 
reached a decision. Then, on the very 
day that he proclaimed his “active can- 
didacy,” New York’s Governor captured 
Massachusetts’ Republican — primary 
without even trying, followed up with 
a socko first day of stumping in lowa. 
While he is far behind Richard Nixon, 
Rockefeller demonstrated that there is 


once again a lively contest for the 
G.O.P. nomination. 


“An absolute surprise.” said Rocke- 
feller about the Massachusetts victory. 
“The first break. A big help.” It was 
nearly all of that. The only name on 
the Bay State Republican ballot was 
Governor John Volpe, running as a fa- 
vorite son. Neither Rockefeller nor 
Nixon had organized a write-in cam- 
paign. A minuscule, orphaned draft- 
Rockefeller group had remained barely 
alive, able to spend a grand total of 
$1,500 during the six weeks before pri- 
mary day. 

Beholder & Beneficiary. The contest 
was close: Rockefeller, 31.1%: Volpe, 
30%; Nixon, 26.2%, with the balance 
scattered. Under a new state law, Rocke- 
feller gets all 34 convention votes on 
the first ballot—after that delegates are 
free to switch. While a minor victory 
in terms of delegate strength, it had a 
psychological impact. One of the strong- 
est anti-Nixon arguments within the 
party is that Rockefeller, while not an 
orthodox Republican, is a vote-getting 
Republican, and the Bay State vote 
gave that thesis a little lift. 

It also helped to prettify Rockefeller’s 
ungainly re-entry into the race. On 
March 21 he had startled the nation by 
declaring himself out of the active com- 
peution on the grounds that most Re- 
publican leaders favored Nixon. At a 
time of national “crisis and confusion,” 
he said then, it would be a disservice 
“to create more partisan divisions.” Last 
weck, proclaiming himself back in, he 
cited the “gravity of the crisis that we 
face as a people,” adding: “The draft 
is really, I would say, the result of 
events.” 

In fact, the “draft” was visible prin- 
cipally to the weather eye of its chief 
beholder and beneficiary. Though 
Rocky tried gamely to defend his with- 
drawal in March as correct at the time, 
there seemed little doubt that it had 
been a blunder compounded by the sub- 
sequent developments he mentioned, 
most notably Lyndon Johnson's abdica- 
tion and Nixon's continued strength in 
the polls (the latest Gallup showed him 
beating all three Democrats), If Rocke- 
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feller continued his coyness, his po 
litical scouts reported, Nixon probably 
would be unbeatable 

The day after his announcement 
Rockefeller went to Philadelphia to de 
liver the second of his position 
speeches. The first, two weeks earlier 
had been on the urban crisis and caused 
few ripples. Now he spoke about Viet 
Nam, a subject on which he had been 
silent for two He proposed 
no radical departures, attempted instead 
to camp on unexceptionable middle 
ground. The U.S., he maintained, must 
seek a settlement “whose aims and guar 


major 


years 


antees safeguard the freedom and se- 
curity of all Southeast Asia.” The 
“Americanization of the effort, military 
and civilian, should be reversed.” At 
the same time, he argued, Washington 
must somehow establish a more rep- 
resentalive government in Saigon; mil 
itary strategy must stress security for 
the population rather than control of 
territory 

Nixon's Net. Thus there more 
charisma in his domestic politics than 
realism in his Realpolitik. Rockefeller 
was attempting to establish himself as 
the thoughtful surveyor of the big pic- 
ture, cager for peace but opposing ap- 
peasement, less militant than Nixon, 
more mature than Robert Kennedy, 
more flexible and far-sighted than the 
Johnson Administration 

For the moment, the 
Rockefeller’s hinge on 
leaders rather than on statesmanship 
Several nominally uncommitted G.O.P 
Governors, such as Qhio’s James 
Rhodes and Pennsylvania's Raymond 
Shafer, privately favor Rockefeller. He 
must prove to these and other favorite 


was 


prospects for 


success State 


sons that he can keep enough delegates 
out of Nixon's net between now and Au- 
gust to merit their support. Rockefeller 
must rekindle the ardor of other 
Governors who chilled by 


also 
have been 
his recent to-ing and fro-ing 

The most powerful favorite son of 
all is California's Ronald Reagan, whose 
86 convention votes just might wind 
up in Rockefeller’s column if Reagan's 
own dark-horse position blacks out com 
pletely and if a Rockefeller-Reagan tick- 
et can then be constructed. A deal with 
Reagan would almost certainly devalue 
Rockefeller’s ultimate trump card—his 
appeal to Democrats and independents 
in the general election—but in 
idential politics the nominatior 
first 


At the Half Mile 


If Richard Nixon was upset by Nel 
son Rockefeller’s 








pres- 


comes 


candidacy—or the 
New Yorker's unexpected victory in 
Massachusetts—he had no trouble at 
all hiding his annoyance. Not only did 
he formally welcome Rockefeller’s en- 
try into the race—he even seemed 
genuinely pleased to have an open op- 
ponent at last. Choosing his words care- 
fully, he jabbed at Rockefeller only 
indirectly -for his refusal to enter the pri- 
mari¢es: “I think the people ought to 
have something to say about the selec- 
tion Of a nominee, Others, of course, 
may have a different viewpoint and de- 
cide not to enter the primaries.’ 
Though he was assured of victory in 


this week’s Indiana primary—his was 
the only name on the G.O.P. ballot 
Nixon nevertheless was eager to rack 


up a big vote to prove to the conven 
tion delegates that the people were in 





NELSON & HAPPY ANNOUNCING IN ALBANY 
More charisma in the politics than realism in the Realpolitik. 
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DICK & PAT STUMPING IN INDIANAPOLIS 
No trouble remembering the place. 


deed speaking his name. The crowds 
Suggested that they were. At the Gary 
airport, 5,000 people waved and shout 
ed at him, their voices reverberating in 
a huge hangar. “Do you want to go 
down a new road,” asked Nixon, “or 
go down an old road with new faces?” 
The throng left no doubt that they pre 


ferred the Nixon route 

Later, at Indianapolis’ Southport 
High School, 8,000 more—children, 
teen-agers and adults—stamped thei: 


feet and clapped their hands as if the 
home team had just won the state bas- 
ketball championship. “As I stand here 
in my mother’s state,”* said Nixon, “I 
am glad to be back home in Indiana.” 


The crowd was nearly evangelical in 
its response, one woman exclaiming 
over and over again: “Amen, amen, 


Nixon! He can't be beat.” Along with 
the usual campaign placards, a 
sticker appeared on Hoosier cars: “Feel 
Safer with Nixon.” The candidate must 
have felt safe: this was the state 
he carried by nearly 225,000 votes in 
the 1960 election 

Avoiding Division. While his recep 
tion in Indiana was unexpectedly emo 
tional, Nixon himself was characteristi 
cally cool in his second radio address 
on the problems of the city and the 
Negro, Spelling out in detail the broad 
programs he had outlined the week be 
tore, he stressed the need for tax cred 
its and other relatively inexpensive Gov 


new 


also 


ernment incentives to encourage indus 
try to build in the slums and rural 
poverty areas ‘The old ways have 


tailed,” he said The crisis of the old 
order is not the crisis of today 
Ending up the week as the guest of 
Governor Louie Nunn at the Kentucky 
Derby, Nixon had reason for 
cheer, At the half mile, he himself was 
way out in front and could afford the 
luxury of a fervent appeal to party 
unity. Republicans must at all cost, he 


said, avoid the “deep division that would 





every 


come from choosing up sides—civil war. 
bloodletting, cannibalism, call it what 
you will.’ 

Her family came fron 


Butlerville, Ind 
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PRIMARIES 


Tails You Lose 

Only seven days after this week's In- 
diana primary, Robert Kennedy and 
Eugene McCarthy will meet on the fer- 
tile Republican turf of Nebraska for 
their second direct confrontation of the 
campaign. 

Fortunately for the Democrats—es- 
pecially Bobby—G.O.P. voters in the 
Cornhusker State cannot readily cross 
Over party lines to register negative 
voles against either. While Richard Nix- 
on is confident of garnering well over 
60% of the Republican vote despite 
write-ins for Nelson Rockefeller, both 
Kennedy and McCarthy can concentrate 
exclusively upon courting the state's 
276,000 registered Democrats, many of 
them conveniently clustered around the 
urban centers of Omaha and Lincoln, 
only S58 miles apart. 

McCarthy will require all of his ur- 
bane powers of persuasion. Of late, the 
Minnesotan’s campaign forays have 
seemed forced marches. In both In- 
diana and Nebraska, his volunteer stu- 
dent armies have dwindled. McCarthy 
has sometimes appeared supercilious, as 
last week in Indiana, when he declared 
the Hoosier primary to be “critical” to 
the outcome of the Democratic race. 
Later, in an unwonted exercise of heads- 
I-win-tails-you-lose casuistry, he ex- 
plained testily that he meant it would 
be crucial only if he won against Ken- 
nedy and Hoosier Favorite Son Roger 
Branigin. Otherwise, he averred, Indi- 
ana would not matter much. 

Laundry List. In Nebraska, McCar- 
thy’s campaign machine is somewhat 
ramshackle. He is widely unknown 
among Nebraskans, and until this week 
had made only four appearances in the 
state, Bobby, by contrast, is almost too 
familiar in the Republican bastion that 
gave Nixon his largest margin against 
John Kennedy in 1960. Headed by Ted 
Sorensen’s brother Philip, former Ne- 
braska Lieutenant Governor, Kennedy's 
team last week was busily imitating Mc- 
Carthy tactics by dispatching scores of 
Student volunteers to canvass at least 
200,000 Democratic households. In In- 
diana, Bobby's admirers had become 
dangerously demonstrative. Jostled by 
crowds in Mishawaka, he banged his 
upper lip on a car, chipping a front 
tooth, 

Ironically, Kennedy could win a plu- 
rality in Nebraska's popular voling, yet 
lose a substantial portion of the state's 
28 convention delegates to McCarthy. 
Because Nebraska filings closed before 
Bobby announced, no Kennedy-commit- 
ted candidates are listed on the ballot 
to select the 22 at-large delegates. The 
at-large ballot is a bewildering laundry 
list of 75 names—21 identified as un- 
committed, 30 as committed to | yndon 
Johnson, and 24 as committed to Mc- 
Carthy. If the Minnesotan’s partisans 
carefully vote only for his delegates 
while the rest of the ballots are scat- 
tered among the SI uncommitted and 
Johnson delegates, McCarthy could 


28 


come away richer in convention 
Strength, if not in popular votes. 

Student Cheer. Whatever the out- 
come, at least one politician, Lyndon 
Johnson, was keeping his options open, 
hinting at his Washington press confer- 
ence that he might not campaign for 
the party this year if the ticket does 
not suit him. “I would not want to go 
into that matter at this time,” he told a 
reporter. “I'll be glad to visit with you 
about it after the convention and we 
see what the situation is.” 

Meantime McCarthy could cheer 
himself with the results of “Choice 68,” 
a computerized presidential-preference 
poll of U.S. college students. Spon- 
sored by Time Inc. and Sperry Rand's 
Univac Division, the poll was the larg- 
est nationwide _ pre-election sampling 
ever taken, with more than 1,000,000 
students voting on 1,450 of the na- 
tion’s campuses. Last week, after com- 
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KENNEDY WITH CHIPPED TOOTH 
Danger in Indiana. 


puters tabulated results, McCarthy won, 
with 285,988 votes, followed by Ken- 
nedy with 213,832 and Nixon with 197,- 
167. Rockefeller, who was not an ac- 
tive candidate at the time of the voting 
late last month, collected 115,937, while 
Hubert Humphrey won 18,535. write- 
ins. More than 44% of the students 
who voted will be eligible to go to the 
polls in November. 


DEMOCRATS 
Soul Brother Humphrey 


In his first week as an official can- 
didate, Hubert Humphrey acquired a 
zippy, red-striped jetliner and went on 
his way gathering delegate strength, 
campaign cortributioas, popular sup- 
port and increasing — self-confidence 
“I'm going to win,” he predicted. 

His Washington headquarters was in 
a state of chaos—campaign buttons 
were in short supply, the phones and ele- 
vators unreliable—but the Vice Pres- 
ident himself was making harmonious 
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headway toward the Democratic nom- 
ination. Maryland's 49-yote delegation 
adopted a unit rule over the protests of 
Kennedy and McCarthy supporters, vir- 
tually assuring Humphrey of all 49 
votes. In a brief visit to New York 
City, Humphrey sat down to luncheon 
with a group of Wall Streeters, walked 
off with pledges of some $750,000 in 
campaign contributions. With backing 
from such moneymen as Sidney J. 
Weinberg of Goldman, Sachs & Co.: 
John L. Loeb of Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades 
& Co.; John Connor of Allied Chemi- 
cal Corp.; and Robert Dowling of the 
City Investing Co., Humphrey's open- 
ing kitty may soon pass the $5,000,000 
mark. 

Evangelist. Back in Washington he 
made time with the representatives of 


the National Federation of Italian- 
American Organizations (Paesano 
Frank Sinatra is also a Humphrey 


booster) and got long and loud ap- 
plause from a U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce group of 1,200. He criticized 
“unbelievably high deficits” in the fed- 
eral budget, charged that the “present 
welfare system all too often fails both 
the test of compassion and the test of ef- 
ficiency.” The War on Poverty is not 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
he said. “The War on Poverty is you.” 

In Philadelphia, Humphrey demon- 
strated his still-considerable hold on 
older, middle-class Negroes when he 
went before 5.000 delegates to the Af- 
rican Methodist Episcopal Church's 
quadrennial session. Applause interrupt- 
ed his speech 66 times as Humphrey 
promised to formulate “a new and com- 
plete national commitment to human 
rights.” The hall resounded with the fer 
vent cries of an old-time revivalist meet- 
ing and Humphrey, the old political 
evangelist, joined the crowd in singing 
We Shall Overcome. 

Pennsylvania, with its 130 votes, will 
be a pivotal state at the convention, 
and Humphrey stands a good chance 
of controlling much of the delegation. 
As he met with some 200 state no- 
tables and party chiefs, it was estimat- 
ed that he would collect perhaps 100 
delegate votes, with Eugene McCarthy 
getting most of the balance. 

Ohio, with 115 votes, is another key 
State and, as Humphrey sat down to a 
Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner, the vi- 
brations were encouraging. Earlier, Sen- 
ator Stephen Young, running in this 
week's primary as a favorite son, had 
withdrawn his endorsement of Robert 
Kennedy. Young urged neutrality until 
the convention, but a large majority of 
the delegates are now counted as fa- 
vorable to Humphrey. 

Working Exits. At Kent State Uni- 
versity, Humphrey received standing 
ovations from the 8,500 students and 
faculty members who packed the gym- 
nasium. When about 60 Negro students 
and 100 antiwar youths walked out on 
him, the crowd booed them and cheered 
Humphrey's crack: “We were just test- 
ing the exits on both ends of the gym, 
and they work.” But Humphrey turned 
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HUMPHREY IN WASHINGTON 
From the moneymen to the paesano 


serious when one Negro student, Rob 
ert Pickett, 20, rose to question him 
Pickett said that he could not buy Hum 
phrey’s talk about the “American 
dream” because “for the black man it 
is the American nightmare.” Humphrey 
replied that he understood Pickett's be 
ing discouraged, that not enough had 
been done to achieve racial equality 
and the reason he was running for Presi 
dent was to restore the faith of all the 
Robert Picketts. “I am a soul brother 
too,” Humphrey said. “I have a soul, | 
believe in human brotherhood.” Pickett 
then stood and began clapping. In a mo- 
ment the entire audience was applaud 
ing wildly. Pickett grasped Humphrey's 
hand, later volunteered to work for his 
campaign 


THE CONGRESS 
Biting the Bullet 


For most of his press conference last 
week, the President seemed unwontedly 
subdued, as if he had prepared himself 
with one Miltown too many. Then a 
newsman asked him about that vexed 
vexatious tax bill, and Lyndon Johnson 
all at once was his old self again. For 
eight gesticulatory minutes—more than 
twice the time he devoted to the sub 
ject of peace talks—he laced into Cap 
itol Hill economizers and urged Con- 
gressmen to “stand up like men™ and 
vote, to “bite the bullet” no matter 
how much it hurt. Oddly enough, until 
he spoke, they had seemed ready to do 
just that 

Little Room. The principal road 
block, apart from popular feeling 
against tax boosts and congressional re- 
luctance to raise the rates in an elec 
tion year, has been the fiscal conser- 
vatives’ demand for a substantial cut- 
back in federal expenditures. With mil- 
lary spending still going up and the 
needs of the cities paramount in the 
minds of most liberals, there seemed lit 
tle room for maneuver, even with a 
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projected budget of $186 billion and a 
possible deficit of $25 billion (on top 
of a $24.6 billion deficit projected for 
this year), Massive cuts, liberals be- 
lieved, would gut too many socially 
oriented programs that have already 
been pared to the bone 

There matters stood until last week. 
when the President met with House 
leaders and, with great reluctance. 
worked out an agreement for a slash 
of $4 billion in cash from the 1969 bud 
get and a hefty cut of $18 billion in 
already promised, but not yet due al- 
lotments for future budgets. Both cut 
backs were then ratified by the key 
House Appropriations Committee 

Wilbur Mills, chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, along with 
Republican leaders, wanted even larger 
retrenchments: $6 billion in cash and 
$20 billion in promised money. Econ- 
omizing on this sca countered the 
President, “would really bring chaos to 
the Government”; at the angry meeting 
with House leaders, he had said that 
the country in fact needed a budget of 
more than $200 billion. “I am the 
coach,” he protested at one point—re- 
ferring to Mills, who has replaced Sen- 
ator William Fulbright as his chief nem- 
esis—"and I send in signals for a pass 
to my quarterback and he runs a play 
off tackle." 

Decision Week. In fact, a compro- 
mise had seemed imminent until the 
President’s news-conference __ tirade 
“The President can propose,” he said, 
“but the Congress must dispose. | pro- 
posed a budget. If they don’t like that 
budget, then stand up like men and an- 
swer the roll call and cut what they 
think ought to be cut. Then the Pres- 





ident will exercise his responsibility of 


approving it or rejecting it and vetoing 
it.” He went so far as to accuse con- 
servatives of holding up the tax bill so 
that they could “blackmail” him into ap- 
proving cuts—almost all of which would 
come out of his cherished Great So 
ciety programs. A President had not 
used such strong tones with Congress 
since 1944, when F.D.R. vetoed an 
other tax bill* and Alben Barkley, tears 
Streaming down his face, resigned 
Senate majority leader to protest th 
President's words—only to be re-elect 
ed unanimously the next day 

Some resolution ts expected this week 
when Mill's Ways and Means Commit 
tze—the determining voice on any tar 
measure meets to consider the matter 





Angry as they are, most Congressmet 
now realize, like it or not, that higher 
taxes are mandatory if the economy 
and the dollar are to be saved. But like 
it or not, Lyndon Johnson also. will 
have to bite the bullet and accept cul 
backs that will maim some of his proud 
est programs 


It is not a tax bill,” said Roosevelt, “b 
a tax-rehef bill, not for the needy but the 
greedy Beyond that, he said, Congress 
had been sloppy in writing the bill using 
language which not even a dictionary or 


thesaurus can make clear 





THE SENATE 
Der Alte Retires 


There are few Americans who re- 
member it, but Carl Hayden once lost 
an election. Four votes cost him the 
presidency of Stanford University’s stu- 
dent body at the turn of the century 
“After that.” Hayden observes, “I al 
ways ran scared.” This sound approach 
got him elected treasurer and sheriff ot 
Maricopa County in Arizona's territori 
al days, then carried him to eight terms 
in the U.S. House of Representatives 
and seven more in the Senate Now 90 


and the nation’s alltime congressional 
tenure champion with 56 vears of ser 
vice, Senator Carl Hayden has decided 
that he will not seek re election this 
year 


Contemporary events need contem 
porary men,” says Arizona's Der A 
“Time makes specialists of us all. In 





building a house. there is a moment 
for the foundation, a moment for the 
walls, a moment for the roof.” He rea 
sons that he has supervised the con 
struction of Arizona's basic road. water 
and power facilities through federal 
projects. Thus the state can do without 
the seniority that made him president 
pro tempore of the Senate, chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee, and 
one of the upper chamber’s most in 
fluential men 

The sheriff's decision to hang up his 
legislative guns is also based on po 
litical realism, Democrat Hayden faced 
the toughest fight of his career—and 
perhaps his first defeat since turning 
protessional—because Barry Goldwater 
will be the Republican candidate. Still 
Hayden is not withdrawing entirely. He 
IS promoting the candidacy of his ad 
ministrative assistant. Roy Elson, 37 


for the Democratic nomination, In a 
Statement drafted for distribution this 
week, Hayden says: “If vou still care 
about how | think, join me in urging 
Roy Elson to run in ms place 





CARL HAYDEN (1967) 
From sheriff to Capitol dean. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 


Traveler’s Friend 

Spread out for almost half a mile 
along the banks of the Ohio River, the 
twisted pieces of rusted metal look like 
the junkman’s answer to Lady Bird 
Johnson's beautification campaign. In 
fact, the giant junkyard is a painstak- 
ing attempt by a new federal agency to 
re-create the “Silver Bridge” that once 
connected Kanauga, Ohio, and Point 
Pleasant, W. Va., and determine why 
the bridge collapsed last December, car 
rying 46 people to their deaths in the 
river's numbing waters. The ugly jig 
saw along the Ohio may have been the 
most visible effort, but it is only part 
of what the little-known National Trans 
portation Safety Board has done in its 
first year in order to make it safer for 
Americans to travel about the U.S 

In recent months, the board has re- 
buked railroads for an accident rate 
that has jumped 71% in six years Ap- 
plying to a railroad accident the so- 
phisticated techniques used to determine 
the causes of plane crashes—an obvi- 
ous but hitherto unheard-of innovation 

it has found the “probable cause” (a 
switchman’s error) of a collision in New 
York City last year. After the founder- 
ing of a 60-year-old freighter on Lake 
Huron in 1966 (28 died), it ordered 
the Coast Guard to intensify inspection 
of older ships plying the Great Lakes 
Even a proposal to widen the breadth 
of trucks by six inches (to 102 inches) 
has not escaped the board's eye; unless 
highways are correspondingly widened, 
the accident risk would also increase. 

Indeed, as it celebrated its first an- 
niversary last week, it seemed odd that 
until a year ago, the U.S. had no sin- 
gle agency to police the safety of its 
largest single industry- transportation 
Under the chairmanship of Joseph 
O'Connell Jr., 62, a tax lawyer who 
has been in and out of government 
since 1933, the safety board has not 
only imposed some order on the safety 


Bridge between economics and safety. 
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JOSEPH O'CONNELL 


work of Washington's raft of regulato- 
ry agencies; it has also confounded the 
skeptics who thought it unequal to its 
herculean task 

Looking for a Truce. The board's 
chief job is to bring a truce in what 
O'Connell calls the “war between eco- 
nomics and safety’—a war that until 
recently has been formidably one-sided 
“We've found people too occupied with 
making money and getting another pas- 
senger aboard the plane,” says O’Con 
nell, “or patching things up till the 
steering wheel falls off. There hasn't 
been enough affirmative interest in safe- 
ty.” With blunt language operators and 
manufacturers have rarely heard be 
fore, the agency has indicated that 
G.M.’s Allison Division was careless in 
the manufacture of a propeller which 
tore loose on an airliner that crashed 
in Ohio last year (dead: 38) and has 
pointed to managerial sloppiness as the 
real root of a Frontier Airlines crash 
in Colorado in which the pilot and co 
pilot, the plane’s only occupants, died 
At week's end, the safety board dis- 
patched a special team to Texas to 
investigate the crash of a Braniff Inter 
national Electra, with 84 aboard, dur- 
ing a heavy thunderstorm 

With a 275-man permanent staff and 
a minuscule budget of $4,700,000, the 
board is inadequate to police all safety 
abuses. Instead, it may play the role ot 
insttutional gadfly. “It’s a hortatory 
role,” observes O'Connell, “but I prefer 
it that way.” 


MILWAUKEE 
Victory for Mrs. Vel 


Few northern cities have more sharp- 
ly segregated housing conditions than 
Milwaukee, where de facto barriers for 
years have walled Negroes into the in- 
ner core. And last summer and fall, 
few cities seemed less likely to do any- 
thing about the problem. 

For 200 days last year, black dem- 
onstrators led by the Rev. James Grop- 
pi, 37, a Milwaukee-born Italian-Amer- 
ican, paraded from the ghetto into the 
Polish-occupied South Side and the 
city’s other ethnic sections to demand 
a city Open-housing ordinance. Negroes 
constitute only 10% of the city’s 781,- 
600 population, and for a time the 
marches threatened to polarize white 
opinion against the Groppians, who 
were greeted on the South Side with 
abuse and flying bottles 

Gradually, however, Negro militancy 
paid off. White merchants, disturbed by 
a black Christmas-shopping boycott, 
helped to pressure the Common Coun- 
cil into enacting an open-occupancy 
statute that matched a state law and cov- 
ered some 33% of the city’s housing 
units. When Congress last month passed 
the federal open-housing bill in the af- 
termath of the riot-commission report 
and Martin Luther King’s assassination, 
Mayor Henry Maier asked the council 
for an ordinance to keep pace with the 
federal law 

Even that did not seem enough to 
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MRS. PHILLIPS 
Now fo enforce it. 


Mrs. Vel Phillips, 44, a slight Negro al- 
derman who has labored for six years 
for council action to break down seg- 
regated housing. Last week, with the 
aid of seven men newly elected to the 
19-member council, Mrs Phillips 
pushed through a law even stiffer than 
the new federal statute. While the fed- 
eral law will cover some 80% of the 
nation’s housing by 1970, the Milwau 
kee measure, effective immediately, 
grants tar fewer exceptions. The ques- 
tion now is whether the city, in the 
face of inevitable white backlash, can ef- 
fectively enforce the ordinance 


ALABAMA 
George's Asphalt Jungle 


George Wallace's third-party quest 
for the presidency has captured so many 
hearts and spleens that by last week he 
was already on the November ballot in 
16 states. Yet a briar patch was grow 
ing in his own home state. His rep 
utation is built not only on the sands 
of segregation but on a claim of bed- 
rock honesty as well. “The books are 
always open,” he liked to brag about 
his days as Alabama Governor. Now 
an angry Alabamian has opened the 
books in federal court. 

The brush of scandal is tarring Wal- 
lace cronies with a charge that asphalt 
to patch Alabama roads costs the state 
$2,000,000 a year more than it ought 
to, with the implication that some of 
this money goes into Wallace campaign 
coffers. Claiming that it was unable to 
sell any of its asphalt to the state, the 
Waugh Asphalt Co. sued Alabama 
Finance Director Seymore Trammell, 
who manages Wallace's _ presidential 
campaign as well as state purchasing, 
along with 24 firms and state-appoint- 
ed “sales agents.” It charged them with 
rigging prices, promoting monopoly and 
breaking state and federal laws. 

The Waugh Co. said that its bids 
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were consistently the lowest—averaging 
20% below successful bids in counties 
Where Waugh did not compete—yet it 
never got a state contract. The de- 
fendant companies are studded with 
Wallace cronies. American Materials & 
Supply Co., the state’s largest supplier 
last year, has a secretary-treasurer who 
was a Wallace campaign aide. His driv 
er and errand boy in the 1962 cam- 
paign is now an officer of the Wire- 
grass Construction Co., also named in 
the suit. The case will probably come 
to trial in the fall. when it could prove 
embarrassing to Wallace's presidential 
aspirations 


ARMED FORCES 
Now See This! 


A camera took aim at the rifle’s in- 
nards and then switched back to a crew- 
cut sergeant in fatigues who breezily 
demonstrated how to strip the weapon, 
A hundred recruits in an airy class 
room at Fort Ord, Calif.. sat clustered 
around six 23-in. television sets, intent- 
ly jotting down notes. “Nobody sleeps 
through these classes.” marveled Army 
Sergeant First Class James L. Peters 
with a hard-boiled twinge of nostalgia 
for the times when he bellowed at day 
dreaming rookies 

Today's trainees, virtually reared on 
the tube, are hooked on the Army's ver 
sion of Ding-Dong School Unwittingly, 
they are participants in one of the few 
radical advances in teaching the arts of 
war made since the days when Julius 
Caesar's centurions were bawling out 
greenhorns as they learned the 200s8e 
Stepping = passus Romanus. Replacing 
hoary drill instructors are cool special 
ists; no longer mechanical spiels learned 
by rote and replete with undigested, ill- 
pronounced jargon, lessons are couched 
in the G.Is’ everyday language: small 
tems of equipment once invisible to 
troopers at the back of the class can 
now be magnified on TV screens 

Salute to the Tube. To learn how to 
avoid Viet Cong booby traps and nee 
dle-pointed poisoned bamboo punji 
stakes, infantrymen will be shown eight 
hours of video tapes on Viet Nam. In 
a lesson on military courtesy, recruits 
watch a televised salute and then sa- 
lute the screen while they are checked 
by their own sergeant, Altogether, the 
Army has assembled more than 2,000 
TV tapes on such wide-ranging sub 
jects as how to bandage wounds. drive 
correctly and repair radios. Unlike old 
training films, which cost three times 
the $500 budgeted to crank out a min- 
ute of televised teaching. video tapes 
can easily be kept up to date by shoot 
ing and splicing in a new footage 

Teaching recruits a multitude of mar- 
tial skills through TV gets into high 
gear this year, following a two-year 
study by the Army, which first began ex- 
perimenting with the tube in 1952, In 
coming months, Fort Ord will expand 
is closed-circuit television network so 
that 30 of a rookie’s 60 hours of class 
room work during basic training are 
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likely to consist of televised instruction 
By mid-1968, eleven basic-training in- 
stallations will muster a total of 60 TV- 
training channels 

Soldiers trained by TV learn their les- 
sons more thoroughly: scores at Fort 
Ord have jumped by as much as 20% 
since video tapes were first used to 
teach the military code of conduct. “It's 
more relaxing because the man’s not 
watching you,” said Recruit Dwight 
Shaw, 19. “You forget about yourself— 
and you pay attention.” Even so. the 
brass is still making sure that rookies 
do not turn into armchair warriors 
“They will walk a total of 200 miles 
and fire the rifle 784 times,” declares 
Major General Thomas A. Kenan. Fort 
Ord’s commander. “Basic trainees will 
always have to do some things the 
hard way.’ 
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children “a different element—young 
hoodlums.” Once they loved blossoms: 
now, Fochr says, they come to Golden 
Gate Park to “put garbage in Albert 
Lake and break the rhododendrons.” In- 
fected communal needles boost the al- 
ready soaring viral-hepatitis rate. Free 
stores and communal kitchens are not 
in evidence; now the tourist is lured by 
professionally made hippie costumes 
Pacifism, once the heart of flower pow 
er, has been supplanted by talk of armed 
violence. Most significant of all, the 
cast of characters has changed. City Su- 
pervisor William Blake says flatly: “The 
real hippies of last summer are gone,” 
What have they left behind? Two 
U.S. Public Health Service psychia- 
trists, who surveyed 232 Haight den- 
izens, found three clusters: kids, beards 
and toughs. The “lost youth” are young- 







HIPPIES DUNKING FOR PEACE IN CITY HALL FOUNTAIN 


Yet love has fled. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Wilting Flowers 


It might be the evening scene in any 
city slum. Unkempt youths clot the 
stoops of dilapidated tenements, talking 
overboldly of drugs: drunks reel along 
gutters foul with garbage; young toughs 
from neighboring turf methodically 
proposition every girl who passes by. 
while older strangers hunt homosexual 
action. The night air smells of decay 
and anger. For all its ugly familiarity. 
however, this is not just another ghetto 
This is the scene in San Francisco's 
Haight-Ashbury district, once the cit 
adel of hippiedom and symbol of flower 
power love 

Love has fled the Hashbury Although 
anti-draft hipsters recently held an amo- 
rous assembly knee-deep in a pool by 
city hall, love has been replaced by cyn- 
ical commercialism, loneliness and fear, 
sporadic brutality and growing mili- 
tance. Parks Superintendent Frank 
Foehr calls the current crop of flower 


er, less adept, Says a free-clinic nurse: 
“There are more misfits now, more who 
can't make it.” The “Haight types,” 
with beards and beads, were found to 
have been disenchanted enough to “split 
to a Zen monastery.” As for the “in 
digenous-leadership — cluster,” Methe- 
drine addicts have replaced the work- 
oriented Diggers and driven them out 

Love died last fall as the waning 
flow of tourists sent the hippies pan- 
handling, selling Papers, drifting into 
the drug trade. Said the survey: “Love 
didn’t necessarily fit if you hadn't had 
a meal in two days.” This spring, City 
Supervisor Roger Boas warns: “My ad 
vice to kids around the country is not 
to come here, There must be hippie 
havens other than San Francisco.” But 
flower beds are scarce all over. New 
York City’s East Village scene now 
seems as loveless as that in the Haight 
As Los Angeles’ underground newspa 
per Open City declared: “Hippies are 
dead—the whole thing went out to 
lunch.” 
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THE WAR 

Fighting Pitch 

Whatever may happen in Paris, peace 
seemed a distant prospect last week on 
the battlefields of Viet Nam, where the 
War rose to a fighting pitch of intensity 
unequaled since the Ter offensive. The 
Viet Cong shelled Saigon and a dozen 
other cities and attempted ground at- 
tacks in some cases, but their assault, 
far from being a second round on the 
scale of Tet, amounted to littl more 
than coordinated harassment. Else- 
where, U.S. and South Vietnamese 
forces scored sizeable victories in heavy 
fighting around Saigon, in the Delta 
and, particularly, in northernmost I 
Corps, where the bloodiest battles of 
the week erupted 

The shelling of Saigon began at 4 
a.m. One mortar round hit near the 
U.S. Embassy, another close to U.S. 
Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker's resi- 
dence. Numerous shells landed in the 
Chinese section, Cholon. But the main 
enemy target was Newport, the U.S. 
dock facilities in the Saigon River, 
where Communist forces unsuccessfully 
attempted to follow up a mortar and 
rocket attack with an assault. Within 
two hours the city had largely become 
quiet again. The Communists also 
shelled, among other cities, Hué, Plei- 
ku, Can Tho, Kontum, My Tho and 
Quang Tri, Four U.S. Marines were 
killed and six wounded when five mor- 
tar rounds hit the Danang headquarters 
of Marine Commander Lieut. General 
Robert E. Cushman Jr 

The shelling of the cities came after 


a week in which the Communists had 
undergone little but setbacks. In I Corps’ 
eastern part, allied forces turned back 
a North Vietnamese attack aimed at 
overrunning the U.S. Marine supply 
base of Dong Ha and fought a series 
of major battles around the city of 
Hué. In western I Corps, an allied force 
slashed through the North Vietnamese 
army's longtime sanctuary and store- 
house in the A Shau Valley 

Only eight miles south of the De- 
militarized Zone, Dong Ha is the east- 
ern anchor of the entire allied defense 
line facing North Viet Nam, Across 
the DMZ, in a swift three-day thrust, 
Hanoi sent its crack 320th Division to 
audaciously launch its first’ division- 
sized attack of the war. The Commu- 
nist troops took up positions on the 
Cua Viet River two miles from Dong 
Ha, ambushed a U.S. Navy supply ship, 
and waited for the Marines to respond 
They did at once, pouring in five com- 
panies to engage the North Vietnamese 
in the village of Dai Do. 

Bamboo Breathing. After two days 
of fighting, the Marines took the vil- 
lage, only to be driven back by a vi- 
cious Communist counterattack. Next 
day the Marines drove through Dai Do 
again—and again the North Vietnamese 
drove them back, supported by 130- 
mm, guns firing from North Viet Nam. 
But it was the 320th's last lunge. Un- 
der artillery and air strikes, it was forced 
to retreat northward, leaving 856 of its 
dead behind, as U.S. jets pursued and 
pounded its remnants. The Marines lost 
68 dead, had 323 wounded seriously 
enough to require evacuation. 





AIR CAV TROOPS IN A SHAU VALLEY 
Out to even an old score in the sanctuary of sanctuaries. 
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Meanwhile, to the south near Hué, 
four U.S. 101st- Airborne companies 


ind the Black Panther company of 
South Viet Nam’s Ist Division trapped 
a North Vietnamese battalion in the vil- 
laze of Phuoc Yen. Throwing a tight 
cordon around the village, they merci- 
lessly pounded it with artillery for more 
than a day, As the besieged Commu- 
nists tried to break out, they were shot 
down. Then the artillery was stopped, 
and for an hour loudspeakers in planes 
and on the ground called on the sur- 
vivors to surrender. 

They did, crawling from the rubble 
of the village or popping out of the 
Songbo River, where some had lain sub- 
merged while breathing through bam- 
boo shoots. In all, 95 surrendered, one 
of the biggest such catches of the war. 
A body count turned up another 135 
dead, bringing the total to 352 in the 76- 
hour battle. Allied losses were eight 
killed and 37 wounded. Among the 
Communist dead were the commander 
of the North Vietnamese unit—the 8th 
Battalion—his executive officer and 
three company commanders, All told 
for the week in eastern I Corps, the al- 
lies killed 1,370 Communist troops 
while suffering 110 dead of their own. 

Heart of Hué. Some 25 miles to the 
southwest of Hué lies the A Shau Val- 
ley, a lush, weird world of fogs and 
swirling mists during ten months of the 
year, Some 25 miles long, the valley 
floor is 2,000 ft. above sea level. The 
jagged, spiny peaks on either side rise 
5,000 ft. to 6,000 ft. and are covered 
with a triple-canopy jungle 100 ft. tall. 
Ever since a U.S. Special Forces camp 
was overrun in the valley in March of 
1966, only furtive U.S. reconnaissance 
patrols have set foot in it. The North 
Vietnamese turned A Shau into a sane- 
tuary and their greatest storehouse in I 
Corps. It became a key infiltration route 
from Laos and the Ho Chi Minh Trail 
to Hué and Danang. 

The North Vietnamese had fortified 
the hills of A Shau with hidden an 
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The new 
~ General Dual S-90 | 


Sidewinder — 











A revolutionary breakthrough in tire design... 


It's the world's first tire with Hi-Low 
Tread Design. 

For the first time: Two steering ribs, 
three running ribs combined in one ad- 
vanced dual-radius design. 

For the first time: Two different shoul- 
der heights—the outside shoulder actu- 
ally larger in circumference 

Result: The Dual S-90 Sidewinder gives 
you remarkable new driving advantages. 


A built-in stabilizer: The Sidewinder's 
higher outside shoulder adds pressure, 
adds grip. It acts like a stabilizer to press 
your car in. Gives you stability, instant 
thrust, great stopping power. It keeps 
you in control of your car. Gives you the 
feel of the road. 





Puncture-sealing safety: Ride on the 
Dual S-90 Sidewinder and get General's 
maximum blowout protection. You also 
get General's maximum puncture pro- 
tection—seals as it rolls. You're guarded 
by four full plies of Nygen,* General 
Tire's processed nylon cord—pound for 
pound, stronger than steel cable 


New Low-Profile: A carefully designed 
new low-profile gives long mileage and 
a soft, cushioned ride—comfort and long 
life, mile after mile after mile. 

The advanced General Dual S-90 
Sidewinder...you can see it today at 
your General Tire Specialist. 

You may never spend more for a tire 

but can you afford to spend less? 














Our Javelin is a beautiful] 
machine with a body everybody 
seems to love. 

Maybe our Rebel is a beauti- 
ful machine with a body a father 
can learn to love. 

Because he has to havea car 
that holds himself, one wife, 3.5 
kids, plus a mountain of things 
that come with them. 

There’s more than enough 
room for everybody and every- 
thing in the Rebel. 

And the Rebel can give any 
father some extra deductions 
over the years. 


| Ifyou were a Rebel wouldn’t 


This beautiful machine has 
Molybdenum-filled #1 compres- 
sion piston rings, not ordinary 
chrome-filled rings. 

These expensive “Moly-Tops” 
help eliminate scuffing cylinder 
walls, and could deduct an expen- 
sive ring job from Pop’s budget. 

The Rebel has a transistor- 
ized voltage regulator. It is Solid 
State. No moving parts to break 
down. Could mean deducting a 
costly electrical repair bill. 

Road dirt, grime, and stones 
can be murder to front shocks. So 
we put a stone and dirt shield on 





you hate the Javelin? 


the Rebel’s front shocks. 

Could mean another deduc- 
tion saved by not having to re- 
place damaged shocks. 


The Rel bel has a coil resistor 


system. That system gives you a 
hot spark for colde ngine turnover. 

Could make your battery last 
longer. 

Maybe another deduction for 
battery replacement. 

Your kids make enough 
noise while you're driving, so we 
don’t want the Rebel to add to the 
commotion. 

That’s why we welded the 


body and frame together in 
one unit. Just like a tank is put 
together. 

So the Rebel has no body 
bolts to work themselves loose. 
and make rattling noises. 

Before you put out your 
hard-earned money for any Car, 
shouldn’t you and your beautiful 
family test-drive this beautiful 
machine? 


_ American Motors 


ew AMX 

















You would 

like it in the 
Northern Plains: 
Aberdeen, 
South Dakota 


IN; 











The lilting strains of violins dance amid a panorama of color 
Elegant formality graces the night as neighbor meets neighbor 

in a common cause. It's the Annual Aberdeen Hospital! Ball and all 
Aberdeen gathers to lend support to the occasion. This is typical 

of Aberdeen. It's the way people here do things. United. It’s this 
community spirit that makes Aberdeen one of the leading cultural, 
educational, and recreational centers in the Northern Plains. And it's 
this community spirit that makes Aberdeen a growing industrial 
center, too. Possessing outstanding educational facilities, including 
three area colleges, Aberdeen abounds in a ready supply of skilled 
labor and serves as the vital nerve center of an increasingly 
important market. In addition, Aberdeen also boasts an excellent 
transportation system and an abundant supply of natural gas, piped 
in by Northern Natural Gas Company and distributed by North- 
western Public Service Company. For more information about plant 
location opportunities in Aberdeen, write the Area Development 
Department of Northern Natural Gas Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 








tiaircraft guns, some of them radar- 
controlled and able to hit a plane at 
20,000 ft. Using Russian-made bulldoz- 
ers, they had widened the old French 
road running down the valley center, 
Route 548, to six lanes, and built a 
brand-new road called 547A __ that 
branched off from another road, Route 
547, and emerged from the valley aimed 
straight at the heart of Hué. Such pass- 
able weather as A Shau ever knows 
comes in April and May, and three 
weeks ago, under the tightest secrecy 
of any allied operation of the war, Op- 
eration Delaware was launched to 
punch into the Communists’ craggy lair 

A Treasure Hunt. Delaware's strat- 
egy, planned and executed by Lieut 
General William B. Rosson, called for 
a multipronged drive. The 10Ist Atr- 
borne moved down from the east on 
the Communists’ own new road, ac- 
companied by a regiment of South Viet- 
namese paratroopers. Another South 
Vietnamese force also closed in from 
the east. The job of taking the valley it- 
self fell to the Ist Cavalry (Airmobile). 
two of whose heliborne brigades began 
leapfrogging in from the north, The 
first day was a near disaster, as Com- 
munist gunners destroyed or damaged 
20 of the Air Cav's helicopters, includ- 
ing the first giant Flying Crane to be 
lost in the war. Off-and-on weather 
threw artillery reinforcement and sup- 
ply drops off schedule. 

But, except for the continuing mur- 
derous antiaircraft fire, which continued 
to claim U.S. helicopters, A Shau 
proved to be lightly defended on the 
ground. The men of North Viet Nam’s 
559th Supply and Transportation Reg- 
iment did not put up much of a fight, 
retreating into the hills. Steady allied 
advance over the valley floor became a 
treasure hunt for the enormous caches 
of hardware that the Communists had 
to leave behind when they fled. It in- 





FLUSHING VIET CONG FROM CANAL 
Full fury of renewed wartare. 
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cluded Soviet tanks, trucks and bull- 
dozers, vast quantities of rockets, mor- 
tars, artillery, small arms, flamethrowers, 
gas masks—and enough _ electronic 
equipment and tapes to furnish a pow- 
erful radio station. 

Whether the allied force of some 
12,000 men would attempt to root out 
the North Vietnamese gunners dug into 
the hills above them remained to be 
seen. But, in any case, the allies are 
not likely to elect to stay in A Shau, 
given the weather and the number of 
men who would be tied down in de- 
fending it. Instead, Operation Delaware 
aimed to even an old score for the 
men of the Special Forces who fell 
there in 1966—and to destroy all the 
equipment and tools of war the Com- 
munists have so painstakingly assembled 
in the valley, In both, it succeeded 


Mass Murder at Hué 

When the North Vietnamese swept 
into the city of Hué during Ter, they 
brought’ with them political officers 
armed with photographs and dossiers of 
the city’s anti-Communist leaders and 
government officials, Working door to 
door like pollsters of death, the Commu- 
nists during their 24-day occupation 
hunted down and systematically slaugh- 
tered their quarry, young and old, men 
and women, Vietnamese and foreigners 
(Time, April 5). The grim magnitude of 
that brief reign of terror emerged in an 
official U.S. report released last week 

Since Tet, more than 1,000 bodies 
have been uncovered in 19 separate 
mass graves. Examinations of the re- 
mains indicate that only the fortunate 
were shot; many were beheaded, some 
were mutilated, nearly all died with 
their hands tied behind their backs 
Worst of all, many were buried alive 
in groups of ten to 15, eyes open, 
mouths stuffed with cloth or dirt 
Among specific atrocities: 
>In a grave at Ap Dong Gi, more 
than 100 victims were found, all bur- 
ied alive, all standing, with only the 
hands and arms of some extending vain- 
ly above the ground 
> As he clung to safety inside a pagoda, 
a Buddhist monk heard screams and 
pleas for mercy as shots rang out nightly 
during the first two weeks of February 
Later, the bodies of 67 victims, includ 
ing Nguyen Ngoc Ky, leader of the Viet 
Nam Nationalist Party, were found in 
13 nearby graves. 
P On the night of Feb. 26, selected 
local workers showed up at a “political 
meeting” at the invitation of the Viet 
Cong. Their bodies turned up in a grave 
near a school at Duong Xuan Ha 
> A 60-year-old schoolteacher was 
among eight buried alive in a_ single 
grave at Duong Xuan Thuong. His 
crime: he had a son in the South Viet 
namese army. 
> Some 20 victims met their fate—buri- 
al alive—at the end of a death march 
from the Redemptorist Church, where 
they had sought refuge, to Ap Lang 
Xa Con more than two miles away 
Among them was Tran Dien, one of 
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COMMUNIST BOSS THO 
New front for the front. 


Hueé’s five Senators in the National As 
sembly in Saigon. 

> The bodies of 201 people were 
unearthed near the tombs of Emperors 
Tu Duc and Dong Khanh, many bur- 
ied alive in groups of ten to 15 after 
being tied together, Among them were 
two French Benedictine priests 


SOUTH VIET NAM 


Reluctant Allies 

Although South Viet Nam_ had 
braced itself for the inevitability of ne- 
gotiations between the U.S. and North 
Viet Nam, last week's agreement to 
talk cast a pall of gloom over Saigon 
The only official acknowledgment of 
the decision was a grudging commu- 
niqué issued by President Nguyen Van 
Thieu's Foreign Ministry, warning that 
the talks could be used by Hanoi 
“for propaganda purposes” and “to fos 
ter dissension between the Republic of 
Viet Nam's allies.” Still, for nearly a 
month the South Vietnamese govern 
ment has had a negotiations task force 
at work preparing Saigon’s positions 
for possible talks. Foreign Minister Tran 
Van Do quickly called a meeting to dis- 
cuss how South Viet Nam could field 
an unofficial team in Paris 

Noticeably Unhappy. [he 
Vietnamese will most likely 
Paris a five-man “mission of liaison” 
headed by Ambassador to the U.S. Bui 
Diem. Saigon broke off relations with 
France in 1965 after De Gaulle offered 
one piece of advice too many about 
the war, but it is represented in Paris 
by a consul general; he can provide 
the mission with a convenient base. If 
the talks seem to be getting somewhere, 
the number of South Vietnamese ob- 
servers is likely to swell to some 20 
Though they will not take part in the 
talks, they presumably will be briefed 
by the U.S. negotiators. 

If the talks ever proceed to the point 


South 
send to 
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WESTMORELAND ON THE WAR 


After four years in Viet Nam, more than three as com- 
mander of all American forces there, General William 
Childs Westmoreland, 54, is about to return to Washington 
to become Army Chief of Staff. Leaving Viet Nam with 
the reluctance of any commander who would like to see a 


campaign through to its end, 


Westmoreland is also dis- 


turbed by the fact that his conduct of the war has heen 
questioned more since the Communists’ Tet offensive than 
at any other time during his tour of duty. In an interview 
last week with TIME Bureau Chief William Rademaekers. 
he reviewed his stewardship and replied to his critics on a 


variety of points. 


On the Army of South Viet Nam 
(ARVN). We had problems in al- 
most every possible category of mil- 
itary activity when I first came here. 
The ARVN had problems in training, 
leadership, equipment, personnel and 
logistics. All of these either have 
been climinated or are well on the 
road to elimination, In fact, the ARVN 
has become an effective fighting or- 
ganization, as it well demonstrated 
during the Ter offensive and in nu- 
merous actions since. 

On the U.S. Role. On the U.S. 
side, the biggest initial problems were 
logistical, the number of troops avail- 
able and the lack of U.S. troops’ 
experience in a counterinsurgency 
environment. To build a_ logistical 
base to support over half a million 
men has been a herculean task, We 
now have six instead of one deep- 
water ports, eight instead of three jet- 
capable airfields. Air supply has been 
developed until I am sure it is the 
most efficient in history. As far as 
troop strength is concerned, we had 
to use fire-brigade tactics until late 
1966, when we were strong enough 
to begin to apply heavy pressure on 
the enemy. Our capability in this re- 
gard has improved ever since, With 
respect to the U.S. lack of experi- 
ence in guerrilla warfare, I believe 
our military men have performed 
magnificently. They quickly learned 
the tactics and techniques of jungle 
and rice-paddy fighting, and stateside 
training was rapidly adapted to fit 
the situation. Today I consider our 
soldiers and Marines considerably 
more proficient in the type of com- 
bat that occurs in Viet Nam than 
the North Vietnamese troops and 
better than most Viet Cong units. 

On the Enemy and Tef. Begin- 
ning in late 1967, the enemy adopt- 
ed a more offensive attitude, cul- 
minating with his Tet offensive. Al- 
though he undoubtedly gained a tem- 
porary psychological victory, he 
suffered a grievous military loss that 
has served to further enhance our 
military progress. From the stand- 
point of pacification, progress was 
inhibited by the Tet offensive. But 
the aggressive action of the govern- 
ment has definitely reversed the trend 





and much of the ground lost has 
been regained, 

On a Possible Enclave Strategy. 
Should we pull our forces in close 
to specific populated enclaves in or- 
der to improve theoretically the se- 
curity of those areas, we would make 
a de facto partition of the country, 
similar to what has happened in 
Laos. It is a defeatist strategy, since 
the enemy always has the initiative. 
The only sound reason I know to 
adopt such a strategy in Viet Nam 
would be as a prelude to withdrawal 
from the country. 

On the "Oil Spot'' Strategy. This 
theory is that you seize and secure 
an area and then move out from 
that area, securing ever increasing 
concentric circles of terrain until the 
entire country is secure. Unless we 
had a massive infusion of new troops, 
such a strategy would take many 
years and become in effect an en- 
clave strategy, with all of its dis- 
advantages, while the  rooting-out 
process was going on. The military 
initiative would be largely lost. 

On Search and Destroy. Our strat- 
egy in Viet Nam is most definitely 
not a search-and-destroy — strategy, 
and it ts unfortunate that it has 
been so characterized by some. 
Search and destroy is merely an ab- 
breviated version of a time-honored 
infantry mission: “Find, fix, fight and 
destroy the enemy.” It is not a strat- 
egy or a tactic; it is a mission. Our 
military strategy in Viet Nam has 
had three objectives: 1) provide pro- 
tection for allied bases, 2) provide 
security for as much of the pop- 
ulation as possible and 3) destroy 
the enemy armed forces. 

On the Criticism that Allied 
Forces Do Not Fight Enough at 
Night. This was a valid criticism at 
one time, but it is not true today. 
During the first three months of this 
year, there were 629 ambushes— 
mostly at night—sprung on_ the 
enemy by friendly forces, as opposed 
to only 81—mostly during the day— 
initiated by the enemy. 

On Where the U.S. Stands To- 
day. The allies are in the strongest 
relative military position in Viet Nam 
today that we have yet achieved. 





where the South Vietnamese are offi- 
cially included, Vice President Nguyen 
Cao Ky will probably head the del- 
egation. He would not be likely to make 
the negotiations any easier, Since the 
prospect of talks has loomed, Ky has be- 
come noticeably unhappy with the 
Americans. “Any foreigner who wants 
to withdraw from Viet Nam can with- 
draw today,” he told university stu- 
dents in Dalat last week, obviously aim- 
ing at the U.S. 

Sugar-Coating the Pill. The one pos- 
sible outcome of the talks that the South 
Vietnamese government absolutely re- 
fuses to countenance is a coalition with 
the Communists. Truong Dinh Dzu, the 
presidential runner-up in last year’s elec- 
tions, was arrested last week for openly 
advocating coalition. Nonetheless, many 
members of the government have long 
maintained covert contacts with the Viet 
Cong and its political arm, the Nation- 
al Liberation Front, which is directed 
by Nguyen Huu Tho, a onetime Sai- 
gon lawyer who runs the front from a 
jungle redoubt. In many cases, the con- 
tacts are the residue of common cause 
in arms against the French more than 
a decade ago, or the result of family 
lics. There are signs that of late those 
contacts are being used with increasing 
frequency—just in case. 

For their part, Tho’s Communists are 
also making internal preparations for 
the talks and for a possible coalition. 
They are as aware as the government 
that compromise has always been the 
lifeblood of traditional Vietnamese pol- 
itics, Preparing for compromise, they 
have set up a new front for their Na- 
tional Liberation Front: the Alliance of 
National Democratic and Peace Forces 
of Viet Nam. Since the South Viet- 
namese constitution bans Communist 
political parties, the Alliance is a show- 
case of socialist, pacifist and nationalist 
—but not openly Communist—South 
Vietnamese, including Thich Don Hau, 
the representative of the Buddhist 
church in Hué, who is one of its dep- 
uty chairmen. In recent weeks, its mem- 
bers have gone into hiding in the cities 
or quietly slipped away into the jungle 
to avoid arrest. The Alliance has pro- 
claimed a platform that calls for the 
neutrality of North and South Viet 
Nam, Clearly, by sugar-coating the pill, 
the Communists hope te build the Alli- 
ance into a full-scale political entity 
that would be acceptable in a coalition 
government, as the Viet Cong and 


N.L.F. would not be. 


ISRAEL 


Star Over Jerusalem 

Atop windblown Mount Herzl, a doz- 
en beacons—one for each of the orig- 
inal tribes of Israel—illuminated the 
night sky over Jerusalem. At the flood- 
lit Wailing Wall, Orthodox Jews, with 
their black hats and beards, linked arms, 
danced and sang with rugged paratroop- 
ers wearing red berets and toting Uzi 
submachine guns, In the streets of Je- 
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ISRAELI JETS IN ANNIVERSARY FLY-BY 
And black hats danced with red berets. 


rusalem, thousands of young sabras frol- 
icked away the day and night to the 
hypnotic strains of the hora, then tum- 
bled exhausted onto sidewalks and park 
grass to sleep. As the highlight of the 
biggest military parade in Israel's histo 
ry, marking its 20th year as a nation, 
30 Israeli jet fighters flashed across the 
blue heavens to form a giant, glistening 
Star of David. 

The display of armed might was held 
despite pleas from the U.N. Security 
Council to call it off. But the parade, 
which wound through both the Israeli 
and the former Jordanian sectors, pro- 
duced none of the violence that its 
critics had feared. The reason was that 
Israeli troops effectively blocked all 
roads to Jerusalem and thus kept away 
Arab terrorists, just as they had during 
last year's Christmas celebrations in 
Bethlehem and Jerusalem. Police also 
thoroughly searched car trunks for ex 
plosives, stationed men on rooftops and, 
long before the pageant began, arrested 
several Arabs suspected of being guer 
rillas. Israeli infantry and helicopters 
chased a sabotage squad of Arabs car 
rying a variety of explosives through 
the ravines of Judaea, killing 13 

99.98, Pure. Most of Jerusalem's 
60,000 Arabs shut down their shops 
and went home in protest against the pa- 
rade. Some watched the parade on TV 
behind shuttered windows; others, ex- 
cited by the blare of loudspeakers and 
the roar of jets, came out on their bal 
conies to watch, Radio Amman charged 
Israel with buying 20,000 Arab kaf- 
fiyehs (headdresses) beforehand with the 
aim of having dark-complexioned Is 
raelis wear them in the streets and thus 
making it look as if Jerusalem's Arabs 
were joining the celebration. The few 
Arabs who did mingle in the crowds, 
however, seemed genuine enough 

The Arabs elsewhere were much less 
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subdued. Hordes of demonstrators in 
Damascus chanted “Jerusalem is ours, 
Palestine is ours!” Thousands of Leb- 
anese youths in usually nonmilitant Bei- 
rut took to the streets and shouted 
“Arms, arms!” and “Draft us!” In Egypt 
on the day of the Israeli parade, 7,300,- 
000 voters went to the polls and, by an 
affirmative vote of 99.98%, which is 
even purer than Ivory Soap, endorsed 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser’s reform 
program in a ritual that he described 
as “louder than the thunder of 300 
tanks in Arab Jerusalem.” Though the 
vote was ostensibly on a series of do- 
mestic reforms, Nasser had also asked 
the people to make it a ringing en- 
dorsement of his policy of renewed 
holy war against Israel—even though 
he knows that Egypt is not yet ready 
for such a war 


WEST GERMANY 


A Most Unlovely Election 

“Nazi, pfui! Nazi, pfui!” hissed the 
scores of West Germans who milled 
about in front of the state parliament 
building in Stuttgart, the capital of the 
big southwestern state of Baden-Wiirt- 
temberg. The object of the hisses paid 
no attention. Adolf von Thadden, 46, 
whose far-rightist party had just polled 
10% of the vote in the Baden-Wiirt- 
temberg elections, strode into the build- 
ing to talk with newsmen. “Despite the 
efforts of everyone to keep us out of 
the state parliament,” he said, “the Na- 
tional Democrats have won their most 
beautiful victory so far.” 

For West Germany, Von Thadden’s 
victory was anything but beautiful. In 
fact, Chancellor Kurt Kiesinger was so 
upset by the National Democrats’ sur 
prisingly strong showing in his own 
home state that he immediately pledged 
that his—and his Christian Democratic 
Party’s—No. 1 priority was to crush 
Von Thadden’s party before next year's 
federal elections. Declared Kiesinger 
“If the impression gets around that there 
is an awakening of Nazism in Ger 
many, it would threaten our entire for 
eign and domestic policy.” 

Loss of Image. As Kiesinger realizes, 
the rise of the rightists, who have in 
the past 18 months won 60 seats in 
state parliaments, has already done se 
rious harm to West Germany. The So 
viet Union uses the specter of a new 
Hitler as a pretext for blocking West 
Germany's attempts to bring about a 
reconciliation with the East bloc. Wal 
ter Ulbricht’s East German regime has 
cited the Nazi danger as an excuse for 
tampering with Allied guarantees of ac 
cess to West Berlin. At home, though 
the National Democrats poll only a rela- 
tively small percentage of votes, they 
sur up trouble out of proportion to 
their numbers because of the nervous 
condition of the Grand Coalition that 
governs West Germany 

rhe big loser in Baden- Wiirttemberg 
was West Germany's Social Democratic 
Party, which has suffered nothing but 
setbacks in state elections ever since it 


joined the Christian Democrats in the 
17-month-old coalition. The protest vote 
that the Social Democrats, as the op- 
Position, used to attract now seems 
largely to go to the National Dem- 
ocrats; in Baden-Wiirttemberg, the So- 
cialists dropped from 37.3% of the 
vote in 1964 to 29% last week, which 
meant the loss of ten seats. Disappoint- 
ed at the loss of their old image as a 
tough, independent-minded party, the 
Socialists in Bonn have become in- 
creasingly restless of late in their alli- 
ance with the Christian Democrats. One 
result is that some important legisla- 
tion, including a plan for voting re- 
form that would weaken the National 
Democrats, has been unable to attract 
the firm support it needs to pass 

Law & Order. The man who has 
upset West Germany's politics is a tall 
(6 ft. 2 in.), hard-driving Pomeranian 
who was a World War II Panzer of 
ficer.* Von Thadden manages to play 
skillfully on the self-pitying, nationalist 
feelings of many Germans. In Baden 
Wiirttemberg, a region known for its 
unemotional, middle-of-the-road poli 
tics, he conducted a restrained and low 
key campaign. His biggest pitch was 
for law and order, an issue that has be 
come as topical in West Germany as in 
the U.S. Speaking about student dis 
orders, Von Thadden proposed a sim 
ple solution: Jail the troublemakers. The 
recent burst of student street fights ap- 
parently helped his cause, adding some 
2% to the vote 

Founded only four years ago from 
half a dozen rightist splinter groups, 
Von Thaddens party has bettered its 
percentage of the vote in successive 
state elections, now has delegates in 
seven of West Germany's eleven state 


On British TV last week, a photocopy of a 
Nazi Party index card bearing Von Thad 
den's name was produced. Whiie undoubtedly 
genuine—and indicating that Von Thadden 
once applied for membership—it does not con 
clusively prove that he actually joined the 
Nazi party 





VON THADDEN IN STUTTGART 
Trouble out of proportion to the numbers. 
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parliaments, though none so far in 
Bonn. Unless Kiesinger can make good 
on his vow to stop Von Thadden be- 
fore 1969, the National Democrats 
could win 30 to 60 Bundestag seats in 
the next federal elections. There, their 
presence would greatly tarnish West 
Germany's respectable postwar image 


COMMUNISTS 
Many Happy Returns 


It was May Day again, the equiv 
alent in the Communist world of Christ 
mas and Easter combined. As usual. 
the Kremlin’s rulers watched a convoy 
of rockets and tanks roll through Mos 
cow's Red Square in the annual pa- 
rade. In Peking. Mao Tse-tuny strode 
briefly onto a balcony before half a mil- 
lion Chinese assembled for fireworks 
and singing. In Hanoi. Ho Chi Minh 
also showed up at the festivities, ac- 





either uses against the capitalist world, 

Marx foresaw a classless society un- 
der Communism and predicted that the 
state would wither away; but Commu- 
nism seems to have produced just the 
opposite. Russia, China and most of 
the other Communist nations are run 
by a tiny elite that hold stronger sway 
over workers than Marx's capitalist vil- 
lairs ever did. Far from disassembling 
government, the revolution’s — rulers, 
whom Marx called a temporary “dicta- 
lorship) of the Proletariat," have 
strengthened it into an instrument that. 
were Marx living under it. would sub 
ject his own writing to censorship. 

After Communism’s failure to recon 
struct the social order, perhaps the most 
grievous failure of Marx's teachings has 
been in economics, upon which Marx- 
ism 4s an operating system must suc- 
ceed or fail. The 100 years since Das 
Kapital appeared, says Polish Marxist 
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DUTCH CARTOONIST'S VIEW OF MARX & HIS FOLLOWERS 


“I said: ‘Unite!’ 


cepting a bouquet of flowers from a 
small girl. Everywhere, also as usual, 
Communists displayed portraits of and 
ritually quoted the man who started it 
all, Karl Marx. This week is the 150th 
anniversary of Marx's birth, and it is 
just as well that he is not around to 
see what has happened to his ideas in 
the lands that pay them lip service. 

Tiny Elite. Marx felt that the pro- 
letariat could win victory only through 
unity, yet world Communism today is 
more tragmented than ever before in 
its history, His disciples are so antag- 
onistic, so split over questions of ideol- 
ogy, that 30 Communist parties have 
refused to attend a worldwide conven- 
tion in Moscow later this year. In East- 
ern Europe, such Communist nations 
as Czechoslovakia and Rumania are ex- 
hibiting an independence that almost 
amounts to a secession from the 
Communist fold. China and Russia 
vilify each other in terms as harsh as 
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not ‘Divide’... “ 


Philosopher Josef Zawadzki, putting it 
mildly, “have not left all the theses de 
veloped in that book incontestable.” In 
Russia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Ruma- 
mia and Yugoslavia. Marxism has been 
abandoned for economic reforms that 
borrow their main tenets from capital- 
ism. The revisions, grouped together in 
Russia under the term Libermanism, 
permit everything from market pricing 
of some consumer goods to incentive 
boruses in factory piecework and de 
centralized planning—all untouchable 
in Marxist dogma. One result is a re 
surgence under Communism of Marx's 
despised petty bourgeoisie. 
Inexhaustible Terms. Can the Com- 
munist system sull be called Marxist? 
That term, answers Raymond Aron, po- 
liucal commentator of France’s Le 
Figaro and a student of Marxism, “is 
equivocal and inexhaustible. Almost 
anyone can claim to be a follower of 
Marx.” And practically every Commu- 





nist sull does, whether he is a Yu- 
goslav explaining why his economy was 
liberalized or an Albanian explaining 
why his was not. a Russian defending 
coexistence or a Chinese condemning 
it. Practically everyone can find some- 
thing in Marx to support his own view: 
in fact, the clearer Marx seemed on a 
point, the more vigorously will two 
Communists debate it 

Marx dismissed religion as the “opiate 
of the people.” for example. Yet the 
Czechoslovaks are restoring religion to 
the country’s life after 20 years of re- 
pression, the Italian Communists are 
currying favor with the Roman Cath- 
olic Church and Marxist and Christian 
philosophers are busily involved in a di- 
alogue aimed at understanding each 
other. All of this goes on, of course. 
while the Albanians are w recking 
churches and abolishing religion. 

Sull, the 2,000 pages of Day Kapital 
add up to much more than a list of un- 
fulfilled prophecies. From Marx's apoc 
alyptic vision came a new order that. 
however unfaithful to his thought, rules 
13 nations in his name. Partly as a re- 
sult of the same vision, capitalism took 
on a viability and a humanized posture 
far more rapidly than it might have. 
Moreover, for scholars and more than 
one modern theologian Marx’s most en- 
during legacy is his social thought: his 
impassioned tracts on behalf of the vic- 
tims of 19th century laissez-faire com- 
petition, his egalitarian belief in a sys- 
tem “in which the free development of 
each ts the condition for the free de- 
velopment of all.” and his insistence on 
finding history's hidden economic mo- 
tives. It is an ironic tribute to Marx 
that, on his sesquicentennial, serious 
study of his ideas is more common 
among Western than Communist 
intellectuals. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Besieged Reformer 

The most powerful Communist. in 
Czechoslovakia was suddenly besieged 
in downtown Prague last week by a 
pack of long-haired flower children. 
Carrying assorted objects that ranged 
from badminton rackets to open um- 
brellas. wearing bright colors and strung 
with beads, Prague's hippies thrust 
bunches of carnations and tulips into 
Party Boss Alexander Dubéek’s hands 
during a May Day parade singularly de- 
void of the polemics heard elsewhere 
in the Communist world. Dubéek smiled 
with pleasure at the unusual sign of sup- 
port tor his reformist regime, signed 
autographs and accepted sandwiches 
and cake offered him from the crowd. 
But not all was flowers and cake for 
Dubéek last week, and hippies were 
not the only ones besieging him 

On the one hand, the Soviet Union 
Was pressuring him to slow down his re- 
forms; Pravda spoke ominously of “sub- 
versive activities, antipopular forces, 
anti-Communist hysteria and anarchy” 
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Iry cramming 12 campers into a standard wagon 
and youll see where Ford Motor Company 
got the idea for the new Ford Club Wagon. 
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exclusive Twin-I-Beam Suspension they 
ride smooth and quiet as a car. Which 
isn’t the only Club Wagon exclusive. 
There's outside servicing for gas, oil and 
water. And interiors that look like they 
belong in much less practical surround. 
ings. You get more value in a Ford Club 
Wagon. Not to mention 12 campers. 






Too many people? Too little space? 
Ford Motor Company engineers have a 
better idea, Club Wagons that practi- 
cally let you custom design the seating. 
For five, eight, or twelve passengers. Or 
nine passengers and one table. Cargo? 
Our new Club Wagons give you much 
more space than any others. Because of 
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Squirm erases tire tread. 


New Polyglas tire fights squirm. 
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the mileage 


See the difference this Polyglas tire makes. 
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Ron Rico. Wasnt he the WWI 
Flying Ace who was downed by 


a single kiss from Mata Hari? 













light rum to be sure. Perhaps 
the lightest, driest, smoothest 
tasting rum ever to take 
flight from Puerto Rico. 
Take us up on it. We 
think you'll agree 
there's nothing like 
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in Czechoslovakia. To soothe the Rus- 
sians, Dubéek, accompanied by Premier 
Oldfich Cernik, flew to Moscow for 
talks with Soviet Party Boss Leonid 
Brezhnev. Even as they went, however, 
increasingly vocal liberals in Czecho- 
slovakia were demanding nothing less 
than full democracy. 

"Rabbits Long Enough.” In Prague's 
Old Town Square, students organized 
the most anti-Communist rally yet of 
the four-month-old “socialist renais- 
sance.” Assembling at the statue of the 
1Sth century reformist theologian Jan 
Hus, thousands of people heard speak- 
ers call upon Dubéek to permit opposi- 
tion political parties and to rid the 
government of old-line party men who 
sull hold office, “We have been rabbits 
long enough!” shouted Engineering Stu 
dent Josef Vavelda. “We hear we should 
be grateful to the Communist Party,” 
said another speaker. “Yes, we are very 
grateful for inadequate housing, grate- 
ful for bad worker morale, grateful for 
legal insecurity.” 

The Russians are worried about the 
increasingly anti-Soviet tone of Dub- 
éek’s liberalization. Czechoslovak news- 
papers, for example, openly accused the 
Russian secret police of engineering the 
forced confessions and show trials of 
the 1950s. In fact. the onetime state 
prosecutor at those trials, Karol Ba- 
cilek, charged last week that the man 
who came to Prague to force Czecho- 
slovak Communists to conduct the 
purge was none other than Anastas Mi 
koyan, later the Soviet President 

The Russians also fear that Dubéck 
will turn to the West for the economic 
aid that he badly needs. Thus a prime 
topic of conversation during Dubéek’s 
visit to Moscow was an unusual Soviet 
offer of $300 million or more worth of 
credit in hard currency, Dubéek will 
no doubt gladly take the money, but 
he is also eager to make sure that the 
Russians do not revert from the carrot 
to the stick and cut off the oil and raw 
material shipments upon which his 
country depends. As a hedge against 
any loss of Sovict oil, for example, he 
is reportedly negotiating with Iran for 
millions of tons of oil 

Not in a Hurry. The U.S. has kept 
meticulously silent) over events in 
Czechoslovakia for fear of further em 
barrassing Dubéek before his Commu- 
nist neighbors. Last week, though, the 
State Department said that it was 
watching the liberalization with “inter 
est and sympathy,” even expressed will- 
ingness to reopen talks about $20 mil 
lion worth of Czechoslovak gold con- 
fiscated from the Nazis toward the end 
of World War II. The U.S. has re- 
fused to return the bullion without some 
compensation for $72 million in Amer 
ican properties that the Communists 
nationalized tn 1948. At week's end, 
the Dubéek regime rebuffed the offer 
of new talks, attacking as “irresponsi- 
ble” a compromise that the U.S. has 
proposed. It thus served notice that it 
is not, at the moment, in any hurry to 
draw closer to the U.S. 
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NIGERIA 


Faced with an Impasse 

London will also be the site of pre- 
liminary peace talks beginning this 
week. After more than nine months of 
fighting between Nigeria and the seces- 
sionist government of Biafra, the two 
sides agreed last week to meet there 
and try to pick a site for full-scale 
peace negotiations, probably somewhere 
in Africa. Any talks face formidable dif- 
ficulties: Nigeria insists that Biafra re- 
join the country and be split up into 
three states; Biafra demands that it re- 
tain some form of sovereignty in order 
to protect its 8,500,000 Ibo tribesmen. 

One good reason for talking now is 
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BODIES OF CIVILIANS ON BIAFRAN STREET 


Where crosses mark the targets. 


that the war has reached an impasse 
Nigeria’s superbly equipped army of 
85,000 men has captured all but one 
of Biafra’s major cities, including the 
capital of Enugu, squeezing the rebel 
army of some 35,000 into an interior 
area only a third as large as the 29,000 
sq. mi, that it originally held. Even so, 
because they fear genocide at the hands 
of the other Nigerian tribes if they are 
defeated, the Ibo stubbornly fight on 
They have managed to hold Port Har 
court, Biafra’s main port, and have 
fought a hard rear-guard action. Frus- 
trated by its failure to win a decisive 
victory, the federal government has tried 
to break the Biafrans by stepping up 
its bombing of their countryside, using 
Russian-supplied planes and bombs and 
Egyptian pilots. 

Last week, after a visit to Biafra to 











check on the extent of the bombing, 
Time Correspondent Alan Grossman 
emerged from the embattled territory 
and filed this report: 

Without prelude, the rapid approach 
of a loud, metallic whine overhead 
transformed normal activity in the 
township of Umuahia, which now serves 
as the rebels’ headquarters, into fright- 
ened cries and panicked running about. 
A few seconds later, a single low-flying 
jet plane cut a straight line across the 
town, releasing as if went six pairs of 
rockets. Two plowed caverns into the 
grass huts outside the Red Cross head- 
quarters at) Saint Stephen's School, 
where schoolgirl volunteers sat outside 
preparing garri for the evening meal 
The teen-agers were killed in- 
stantly. After the raid, as I 
walked through the heart of Um- 
uahia’s residential quarter, a 
Ministry of Works dump truck 
had begun plying the streets to 
collect other victims. 

The scene I witnessed at Um- 
uahia’s Queen Elizabeth Hospi- 
tal following the air raid was 
repeated in nearly every Bia- 
fran town I visited. Under tall 
shade trees outside an already 
filled mortuary lay a score of 
corpses, including — pregnant 
women and months-old babies, 
charred, disfigured and mangled. 
Amid the tearful cries of keen- 
ing women, workers carried into 
the morgue mashed human frag- 
ments piled on stretchers, and 
limbs and torsos balanced on 
shovels. The next morning, 
clutching handkerchiefs over 
nose and mouth against the 
stench and = carrying — freshly 
sawed unpainted wood coffins, 
the families lined up patiently 
under the trees to bear away 
their dead for burial. 

Payloads Against Population. 
Though Nigerian Strongman 
Major General Yakubu Gowon 
insists that only military objec- 
lives are hit, the raids against 
civilians were, in fact, recently 
intensified to two-a-day” strikes 
on all Biafran towns, During the 
six days I spent in Biafra, civilian bomb- 
ing casualties totaled 300 dead by ac- 
tual body count. I saw jets repeatedly 
release payloads on populated townships 
where not a single military installation 
was within range 

Nigerian jets returning to their bases 
have even doubled back to strafe ci- 
villan crowds gathered at railway cross- 
ings, in village marketplaces and in a 
churchyard after morning — services. 
Nigeria's Egyptian pilots have so often 
bombed and strafed Biafran hospitals— 
whose roofs are often clearly marked 
with large red crosses—that Ibo moth- 
ers in some areas risk death for their 
seriously ill children rather than take 
them to such prime target areas. 

Since the air war can only be waged 
with outside aid, Biafra's Oxford-ed- 
ucated leader, Lieut. Colonel Odumeg- 
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wu Ojukwu, 34. is understandably out- 
raged at the Russians and Egyptians. 
When I met Ojukwu on the evening of 
the Umuahia air raid in his closely 
guarded stucco house atop a hill out- 
side town, he spoke of the “hot and 
cold flashes that go through my mind” 
when he sees the air raid victims. “View- 
ing their mangled remains on a mortu- 
ary slab.” he said, “I feel anger with 
those who made devastating weapons 
available to primitive men. IT even find 
myself wondering whether there is a 
God, and what has happened to the con 
science of the world 


ZAMBIA 


Sweat & Sweets 

Though the temperature was in the 
90s, Zambia's President Kenneth Kaun- 
da was in the mood to deliver a ser- 
mon. On a dusty polo field in the cop- 
per city of Kitwe, Kaunda, who is the 
son of a Presbyterian preacher, warned 
last week of the perils of drunkenness 
and lack of discipline among workers 
Waving a white handkerchief and stern- 
ly pointing his finger, he told the per 
Spiring crowd: “We must not be lazy 
This could destroy the country.” Zam- 
bia’s Vice President, Simon Kapwepwe, 
put it even more dramatically. Bran 
dishing a pick, a shovel and a rake in 
his hand at another rally, he proclaimed 
“No sweal, no sweet 

Driven to Tears. More than three 
years ago, when Zambia won indepen 
dence from Britain, Kaunda promised 
that each of his people would have an 
egg and a pint of milk a day by 1970 
It was a modest enough goal. Zambia, 
moreover, Was a nation of abundant re 
sources, including a lot of fertile land 
and much of the world’s copper, co- 
balt, lead and zinc. But political forces 
have conspired to block progress to- 
ward Kaunda’s goal, and he has be 
come so frustrated by the obstacles that 
at times he is driven to public tears 

The country is a crossroads of racial 
bitterness, Black-nationalist guerrillas 
use It as a base for raids on the neigh 
boring white supremacist regimes in 
Rhodesia and Southwest Africa. In 
turn, white agents infiltrate the country 
!0 spy on them. Zambia's 3,800,000 
blacks resent the white minority of 
about 65,000, many of whom are 
Rhodesian and South African citizens 
who still hold the managerial jobs and 
own much of Zambia's small business 
just as they did when the country was 
the British colony of Northern Rhode- 
sia, The blacks themselves are divided 
into 72 tribes whose rivalries are often 
exploited by ambitious politicians 

Zambia's economy was stricken by 
Kaunda’'s decision two years ago to go 
long with United Nations sanctions 
against the lan Smith regime in Rhode- 
Sia, from which Zambia bought almost 
all of its imports. The government there 
upon had to impose rauioning, buy its 
goods in more expensive markets and 
ship by air and truck routes the bulk 
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KAUNDA & WIFE AT HOME 
Stricken by the sanctions. 


of the copper that once moved cheaply 
over Rhodesia’s railroad to ports in Mo- 
zambique. As a result, Kaunda has had 
to curtail his $1.2 billion four-year de 
velopment plan, Because of high black 
unemployment, average income is only 
about $200 a year 

Little Comfort. Probably to create 
an illusion of progress, Kaunda recent 
ly nationalized 24 companies owned by 
foreigners and cut to 50% the amount 
of profit a company can take out of 
the country. Most of the nationalized 
companies were retail outlets, breweries 
or other small businesses that he even- 
tually plans, in the second stage of his 
“revolution,” to turn over to cooperative 
management by blacks. Big foreign pro 
ducers, such as the British-American 
copper companies, were not among 
those nationalized 

Sull, Kaunda’s policy may scare off 
the foreign capital that his country bad- 
ly needs, Mining-company officials took 
little comfort last week from Kaunda's 
assurances that their property would 
not be rationalized because “we need 
their skill and money.” They worry 
that Kaunda, under pressure from more 
nationalistic men within his own dom 
Inant, socialist United National Inde 
pendence Party, may soon find it con- 
venient to promise his people sweets 
without sweat, and to further Zambian 
ive the economy 


BERMUDA 


Tension in the Air 

To the casual tourist on an after 
noon outing, Bermuda seemed the same 
old happy, fun place. Old folks milled 
through the gleaming pastel shops on 
Hamilton's Front Street; honeymooners 
buzzed about the island on rented mo 
torbikes and lounged on beaches or 
around hotel pools, But after dark, Ber- 
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A toilet that ventilates itself? This has to be the fresh- 
est idea since American-Standard moved plumbing indoors! 
The remarkable new Compact/Vent-Away keeps your bath- 
room happily fresh always. Have it installed in about an 
hour, for less than $150." ( You already have a toilet? With- 
out Vent-Away it’s like owning a car without wheels. ) 

The revolution is on at American-Standard. 


White only. Color about $30 extra ® AMERICAN STANDARD Inc. 1948 


AMERICAN 
STANDARD 40 w. doth Street, New York. NLY. 10018 


I'd like all che details (including pictures of models and colors available) 
of your new Vent-Away toilets. 


MY NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 








STATE ZIP 


For your nearest American-Standard dealer look in the Yellow 
Pages under ‘Plumbing Fixtures” or ‘Plumbing Supplies.” 
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| muda took on a new atmosphere. Ev- 


eryone was ordered off the streets, and 
soldiers threw up  barbed-wire _ barri- 
cades. Extra police patrolled the down- 
town area, Lights blinked late on the 
newly arrived British troop frigate, 
H.M.S. Leopard, which bobbed at an- 
chor in a Front Street berth normally 
reserved for cruise ships. Thus last week 
Britain's oldest colony uneasily ap- 
proached its May 22 elections, the first 
in the island's 284-year history in which 
everyone over 21—both Negro and 
white—will be allowed to vote. 

Notable Strides. The reason for the 
tension was an attempt by the island's 
six-year-old, predominantly Negro Pro- 
gressive Labor Party to turn the elec- 
tions into a bitter racial contest with 
the ruling United Bermuda Party. The 
United Bermuda, though biracial, is 
controlled by the island's businessmen 
and white Establishment. Like their dis- 
tant neighbors in the Bahamas, Bermu- 
da’s Negroes constitute a majority 
(63%) of the island’s 50,000 people; 
yet, unlike the Bahamas, Bermuda un- 
der the United Bermudians has made 
notable strides in integrating the is- 
land’s life. 

Led by Sir Henry Tucker, a Hamil- 
ton banker, the United Bermudians took 
power in 1963, and since then have 
banned all segregation, expanded ed- 
ucational spending 250% and broadly 
integrated their own party. Last year 
they presided over a Constituent As- 
sembly that drew up a new constitu 
tion, lowered the voting age from 25 
to 21 and put far more power in the 
hands of the elected government. At 
the same time, they have also expand 
ed the tourist industry and brought pros- 
perity to black and white alike. There 
Is now one telephone for every two per- 
sons. Some 90% of the island’s 12,000 
families have a car and a television set. 

State of Emergency. The Progressive 
Laborites, however, claim that progress 
has not come fast enough. They charge 
that the whites get the best jobs in gov- 
ernment and that there is still de facto 
social segregation, want to limit the 
number of white immigrant workers 
from Britain. “It is going to really get 
hot this summer,” Parliamentary Can 
didate Austin Thomas warned a rally 
in Hamilton two weeks ago, “and it is 
going to be P.L.P. heat.” A few hours 
later, a band of teen-age Negro hood- 
lums began throwing bottles and rocks 
at some police on Front Street. When 
more police reinforcements arrived, a 
full-scale riot erupted. 

Over the next two days, rioting and 
looting spread over a ten-block area of 
Hamilton, causing $1,000,000 in dam- 
age and leaving seventeen persons in- 
jured. Bermuda’s British Governor, 
Lord Martonmere, declared a state of 
emergency, imposed a curfew and asked 
for—and —_ received—365 _—_ additional 
troops from Britain. All seemed quiet 
again by last week, but, like the scent 
of hibiscus, tension hung heavy in Ber- 
muda’s balmy air. 
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-Coppet adds dash to an already 


ANOTHER COPPER DEVELOPMENT. 


Chrysler Corporation created luxurious | nperial that extra added r 
warmth with bronze. 
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Ro cOUNT ON COPPER 


It took 31 diamonds to make this 2-diamond Bulova. 


Our designer at Bulova is pretty particular. When he tells us he 
needs diamonds for a design, we know he means business. 

We'd better deliver beauties. Stones that reflect the brilliance, 
the color, the glow, all the things you Jook for in a diamond. 

So we search. Around the world. As faras Antwerp, Tel Aviv 
and Amsterdam, the world’s diamond centers, 

We looked at 31 spectacular §8-facet diamonds for this watch. 


Then rejected 29. That takes a lot of time and effort. 
And a lot of diamonds. But it’s worth it. The way we 
. a figure it, anything less is an insult to our designer's genius, 


Not to mention our company’s name. When you know 
what makes a watch tick, you'll buy a Bulova. 
Diadem “H" 17 Jewels. 14k solid gold. 2 diamonds totaling 4 k. $375.00. 


See your jeweler for his full line of Bulova diamond watches. Buln Watch Ca, Ine, 
New York, Toranto, Bienne, Milan, London, Frankfurt, Hong Kang. ©1948 
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Visitors are always told to keep back 
from the cages, but Britain's Prince 
Philip was too curious to be cautious. 
He pressed up close to the bar for a 
good look at the orangutans during 
his visit to the London Zoo, At that pre- 
cis¢ moment, one of the apes—Napo- 
leon by name—relieved himself in the 
direction of His Royal Highness. La- 
ter, at a luncheon for the Royal Zoo- 
logical Society, Philip apologized for 
“any faint whiff of animal which 
might be emanating from my end of 
the room. We have just been visiting 
some orangutans,” said he, “and one 
of them welcomed me by widdling all 
over me.” 

She's only 19. He turned 18 last Sep- 
tember and is still a freshman in col- 
lege. Little wonder that Massachusetts 
Senator Edward Brooke, the first Ne- 
gro elected to the Senate since Re- 
construction, was startled when his old- 
est daughter Remi broke the news that 
she plans to marry Donald Hasler, a 
white student at New Jersey’s Mon- 
mouth College. “Daddy said, ‘Oh, you're 
so young,’” recalled Remi. But the Sen- 
ator soon came around, and plans are 
set for a June wedding at the family’s 
summer place on Martha’s Vineyard. 
Donald's folks were all cheers. Said 
his mother: “They're in love—and that’s 
all that counts.” 


Politicians, like prizefighters, rarely 
retire by choice. Not so Lester B. Pear- 
son, 71. Since he retired as Canada’s 
Prime Minister last month, Pearson has 
declined an offer to teach full time at 
Yale, although he may give a series of 
lectures at Harvard next winter. He 
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LESTER & MARYON PEARSON 
Enough fame. 
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has settled into a small white cottage 
in suburban Ottawa, where he intends 
to spend his days savoring his wife's 
home cooking (“It’s fantastic”) and 
chasing down cobwebs. “We wanted a 
smallish house,” he says, “so that I 
could do the housework.” 

“These Roman actors live very well,” 
observed Jason Robards. “It was the 
perfect party, and I just loved meeting 
Lauren Bacall,” gushed Claudia Car- 
djnale. “Gee, I don't remember if I 
went to a party or not,” admitted Faye 
Dunaway, 27, who was in Rome for 
her latest film, The Lovers, and was 
the sight for all eyes at a bash given 
by Italian Actor Vittorio Gassman. “La 
Dolce Vita's dead,” explained Gassman, 
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FAYE DUNAWAY 
Roman game. 


“so I called it the ‘California Roman 
Party’ to honor the foreigners in town.” 
From the sound of it, La Dolce Vita is 
alive and well in Rome. Partygoers boo- 
galooed through the night, watched un- 
derground flicks, forked in vats of pasta, 
and things didn't wind up until next 
morning when the fathers at the next 
door theological seminary complained 
that the racket was disturbing their Sun 
day services 

Johnny Carson got a big laugh on 
['V last year when he took Grant 
Wood's classic painting, American 
Gothic, and had a female torso in a flim- 
sy bikini painted below the face of the 
dour-looking farm wife. Look magazine 
thought the gag so funny that it pub- 
lished a picture of Carson with his 
retouched painting; Playboy went even 
further and presented a topless version 
of American Gothic. But the humor of 
it all was somehow lost on Grant's sis- 
ter, Nan Wood Graham, 68, who posed 





NAN WOOD GRAHAM 
Gothic shame. 


for the original painting 38 years ago 
and now lives in Riverside, Calif. “Who 
wouldn’t be upset?” said she. “People 
think I posed for the terrible picture 
they made of it. I was ashamed to go 
to church for a month.” She was so 
ashamed, in fact, that she filed a $9,000,- 
000 defamation-of-character suit against 
Carson and NBC, Look and Playboy. 

In her 44-year career, Contralto Mar- 
ian Anderson, 66, had already won 
kudos from 25 U.S. universities. But 
the academic praise she got in New Or- 
leans last week had a special signif- 
icance. The doctorate of humane let- 
ters she was given at Tulane was her 
first from a Southern university, and 
the first awarded by Tulane to a Ne- 
gro, “She has shared her incomparable 
gift with all the world,” read the cita- 
tion, “and is beloved for the range and 
timbre of her phenomenal voice, the 
scope of her repertoire, the warmth of 
her humanity, the breadth of her un 
derstanding, and the depth of her com- 
passion.” Said Contralto Anderson af- 
terwards: “Your heart fills up.” 

Many an Old Yalie has been grow!l- 
ing about the antiwar activities of Wil- 
liam Sloane Coffin Jr., 43, Yale's chap- 
lain since 1958, who is awaiting trial 
with Dr. Benjamin Spock and three oth- 
ers on charges of conspiring to help 
young men resist the draft. But on cam- 
pus he’s A-OK with the younger gen- 
eration, and the Yale Corp. has given 
him an indefinite reappointment. Yale 
President Kingman Brewster did say, 
however, that “the corporation might 
want to review the appointment when 
the lawsuit is terminated if it seemed 
that the final judgment or factual basis 
for it had some bearing on the chap- 
lain’s fitness for his duties.” Said Cof- 
fin: “If it’s one year in the pokey, I'll 
respectfully request a sabbatical.” 
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THE AGE OF EFFLUENCE 





HAT ever happened to America the Beautiful? While 

quite a bit of it is still visible, the recurring question re- 
flects rising and spreading frustration over the nation’s 
increasingly dirty air, filthy streets and malodorous rivers- 
the relentless degradations of a once virgin continent. This 
man-made pollution is bad enough in itself, but it reflects 
something even worse: a dangerous illusion that technologi- 
cal man can build bigger and bigger industrial societies 
with little regard for the iron laws of nature. 

The problem is much bigger than the U.S. The whole in- 
dustrialized world is getting polluted, and emerging nations 
are unlikely to slow their own development in the interest 
of clearer air and cleaner water. The fantastic effluence of af- 
fluence is overwhelming natural decay—the vital process 
that balances life in the natural world. All living things pro- 
duce toxic wastes, including their own corpses. But whereas 
nature efficiently decays—and thus reuses—the wastes of 
other creatures, man alone produces huge quantities of syn- 
thetic materials that almost totally resist natural decay. And 
more and more such waste is poisonous to man’s fellow crea- 
tures, to say nothing of himself. 

Man has tended to ignore the fact that he is utterly de- 
pendent on the biosphere: a vast web of interacting pro- 
cesses and organisms that form the rhythmic cycles and 
food chains in which one part of the living environment 
feeds on another. The biosphere is no immutable feature of 
the earth. Roughly 400 million years ago, terrestrial life con- 
sisted of some primitive organisms that consumed oxygen 
as fast as green plants manufactured it. Only by some pri- 
meval accident were the greedy organisms buried in sedi- 
mentary rock (as the source of crude oil, for example), thus 
permitting the atmosphere to become enriched to a life-sus- 
taining mix of 20% oxygen, plus nitrogen, argon, carbon 
dioxide and water vapor. With miraculous precision, the 
mix was then maintained by plants, animals and bacteria, 
which used and returned the gases at equal rates. About 
70% of the earth’s oxygen is thus produced by ocean phy- 
toplankton: passively floating plants. All this modulated 
temperatures, curbed floods and nurtured man a mere 1,000,- 
000 or so years ago. 

To primitive man, nature was so harsh and powerful that 
he deeply respected and even worshiped it. He did the en- 
vironment very litthe damage. But technological man, mas- 
ter of the atom and soon the moon, is so aware of his 
strength that he is unaware of his weakness—the fact that 
his pressure on nature may provoke revenge. Although sen- 
sational cries of impending doom have overstated the case, 
modern man has reached the stage where he must rec- 
ognize that real dangers exist. Indeed, many scholars of the 
biosphere are now seriously concerned that human pollu- 
tion may trigger some ecological disaster. 


Consuming Nothing 


For one thing, the impact of human pollutants on nature 
can be vastly amplified by food chains, the serial process 
by which weak creatures are typically eaten by stronger 
ones In ascending order. The most closely studied example 
is the effect of pesticides, which have sharply improved 
farm crops but also caused spectacular kills of fish and wild- 
life. In the Canadian province of New Brunswick, for 
example, the application of only one-half pound of DDT per 
acre of forest to control the spruce budworm has twice 
wiped out almost an entire year’s production of young salm- 
on in the Miramichi River. In this process, rain washes the 
DDT off the ground and into the plankton of lakes and 
streams. Fish eat the DDT-tainted plankton; the pesticide be- 
comes concentrated in their bodies, and the original dose 
ultimately reaches multifold strength in  fish-eating birds, 
which then often die or stop reproducing. DDT is almost cer- 
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tainly to blame for the alarming decrease in New England's 
once flourishing peregrine falcons, northern red-shouldered 
hawks and black-crowned night herons. 

In the polluting sense, man is the dirtiest animal, and he 
must learn that he can no longer afford to vent smoke ca- 
sually into the sky and sewage into rivers as he did in an 
earlier day, when vast reserves of pure air and water easily di- 
luted the pollutants. The earth is basically a closed system 
with a waste-disposal process that clearly has limits. The 
winds that ventilate earth are only six miles high; toxic gar- 
bage can kill the tiny organisms that normally clean rivers. 
Today, industrial America is straining the limits. 

One massively important factor is that the U.S. con- 
sumer actually consumes nothing; he merely uses things, 
and though he burns, buries, grinds or flushes his wastes, 
the material survives in some form, and technology adds to 
its longevity. The tin can used to rust away; now comes the 
immortal aluminum can, which may outlast the Pyramids. 
Each year, the U.S. produces 48 billion cans, plus 28 billion 
long-lived bottles and jars. Paced by hardy plastic con- 
tainers, the average American's annual output of 1,600 Ibs. 
of solid waste is rising by more than 4% a year. Disposal al- 
ready costs $3 billion a year. 

All this effluence is infinitely multiplied in big cities— 
and 70% of Americans live on only 10% of the country’s 
total land area. Every day, New York City dumps 200 mil- 
lion gallons of raw sewage into the Hudson River. Each 
square mile of Manhattan produces 375,000 Ibs. of waste a 
day; the capital cost of incinerating that |-sq.-mi.-output is 
$1.87 million, and 30% of the residue drifts in the air as 
fly ash until it settles on the citizens. 

The sheer bulk of big cities slows the cleansing winds; at 
the same time, rising city heat helps to create thermal in- 
versions (warm air above cold) that can trap smog for days— 
a crisis that in 1963 ‘killed 400 New Yorkers. Cars com- 
plete the deadly picture. While U.S. chimneys belch 100,000 
tons of sulfur dioxide every day, 90 million motor vehicles 
add 230,000 tons of carbon monoxide (52% of smog) and 
other lethal gases, which then form ozone and peroxyacetyl 
nitrate that kill or stunt many plants, ranging from orchids 
to oranges. Tetraethyl lead in auto exhausts affects human 
nerves, increasing irritability and decreasing normal brain 
function. Like any metal poison, lead is fatal if enough is in- 
gested. In the auto's 70-year history, the average Amer- 
ican’s lead content has risen an estimated 125-fold, to near 
maximum tolerance levels. Arctic glaciers now contain wind- 
wafted lead, 


Air, Water & the Sewer 

By the year 2000, an estimated 90% of Americans will 
live in urban areas and drive perhaps twice as many cars as 
they do now, The hope is that Detroit will have long since de- 
signed exhaust-free electric or steam motors. Another hope 
is nuclear power to generate electricity in place of smoggy 
“fossil fuels” (oil, coal), but even with 50% nuclear power, 
U.S. energy needs will so increase by 2000 that fossil-fuel 
use may quadruple. Moreover, nuclear plants emit pollu- 
tion: not only radioactive wastes, which must be buried, but 
also extremely hot water that has to go somewhere and can 
become a serious threat to marine life. 

Industry already devours water on a vast scale—600,000 
gal. to make one ton of synthetic rubber, for example— 
and the resultant hot water releases the dissolved oxygen 
in rivers and lakes. This kills the oxygen-dependent bacte- 
ria that degrade sewage. Meanwhile, the country’s ever- 
mounting sewage is causing other oxygen-robbing pro- 
cesses. By 1980, these burdens may well dangerously 
deplete the oxygen in all 22 U.S. river basins. The first mas- 
sive warning is what happened to Lake Erie, where 
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overwhelming sewage from Detroit and other cities cut 
the oxygen content of most of the lake’s center to zero, turn- 
ing a once magnificently productive inland sea into a sink 
where life is catastrophically diminished. With state and fed- 
eral aid, the cities that turned Erie’s tributaries into open 
sewers are now taking steps to police the pollution, and if 
all goes well, Erie may be restored to reasonable life in 
five or ten years. 

But the problem goes on. Though one-third of U.S. sew- 
age systems are below health standards, improving them 
may also kill lakes. The problem is that treated sewage con- 
tains nitrate and phosphate, fertilizing substances widely 
used in agriculture that make things worse in overfertilized 
lakes. Though nitrate is normally harmless in the body, in- 
testinal bacteria can turn it into nitrite, a compound that 
hinders hemoglobin from transporting oxygen to the tissues, 
causing labored breathing and even suffocation. 


The Systems Approach 


It seems undeniable that some disaster may be lurking in 
all this, but laymen hardly know which scientist to believe. 
As a result of fossil-fuel burning, for example, carbon diox- 
ide in the atmosphere has risen about 14% since 1860. 
According to Ecologist Lamont C. Cole, man is thus reduc- 
ing the rate of oxygen regeneration, and Cole envisions a 
crisis in which the amount of oxygen on earth might disas- 
trously decline, Other scientists fret that rising carbon diox- 
ide will prevent heat from escaping into space. They fore- 
see a hotter earth that could melt the polar icecaps, raise 
oceans as much as 400 ft.. and drown many cities. Still 
other scientists forecast a colder earth (the recent trend) be- 
cause man is blocking sunlight with ever more dust, smog 
and jet contrails. The cold promises more rain and _ hail, 
even a possible cut in world food. Whatever the theories 
may be, it is an established fact that three poisons now 
flood the landscapes: smog, pesticides, nuclear fallout. 

Finding effective antidotes will take a lot more alertness 
to ecological consequences, What cities sorely need is a sys- 
tems approach to pollution: a computer analysis of every- 
thing that a total environment—greater Los Angeles, for 
example—is taking in and giving out via air, land, water. 
Only then can cities make cost-benefit choices and balance 
the system. Equally vital are economic incentives, such as tax- 
ing specific pollutants so that factories stop using them. 
Since local governments may be loath to levy effluence 
charges, fearing loss of industry, the obvious need is region- 
al cooperation, such as interstate river-basin authorities to 
enforce scientific water use. Germany's Ruhr River is ably 
governed this way. A shining U.S. example is the eight- 
state Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation Commission, which 
persuaded 3,000 cities and industries to spend $1 billion di- 
verting 99% of their effluent to sewage plants. 

Similar “air shed” action is starting between_some smog- 
bound states and is considered preferable to federally im- 
posed air standards, which might not fit local climate con- 
ditions. Still, far greater federal action—especially money 
urgently needed to help cities build all kinds of waste- 
treating facilities. In fact, the Secretary of the Interior 
really ought to be the Secretary of the Environment. To 
unify federal leadership, he might well be given charge of 
the maze of rival federal agencies that now absurdly nibble 
only at their own slice of the pollution mess. 

One of the prime goals in attacking pollution ought to be 
a vast shrinkage of the human impact on other creatures. 
The war on insects, for example, might actually go a lot bet- 
ter without chemical pesticides that kill the pests’ natural 
enemies, such as birds. One of the best strategies is to nur- 
ture the enemies so they can attack the pests; more insect- 
resistant crops can also be developed. Florida eliminated 
the screw-worm fly not by spraying but by sterilizing hordes 
of the male flies, then liberating them to produce infertile 
eggs. A sull newer method is the use of sex attractants to 
lure male insects into traps and thus to their death. 

Above all, man should strive to parallel natural decay by 
recycling—reusing as much waste as possible. Resalvaging al- 
ready keeps 80% of all mined copper in circulation. But 
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U.S. city incinerators now destroy about 3,000,000 metric 
tons of other valuable metals a year; magnetic extractors 
could save the metal and reduce incineration by 10%. The 
packaging industry could do a profound service by switch- 
ing to materials that rot—fast. The perfect container for 
mankind is the edible ice-cream cone. How about a beer con- 
tainer that is something like a pretzel? Or the soft-drink 
bottle that, when placed in the refrigerator, turns into a 
kind of tasty artificial ice? Soft drinks could also come in fro- 
zen form, as popsicles with edible sticks. 

To cut air pollution, a Japanese process can be used to con- 
vert fly ash into cinder blocks. Since the market is too 
small for commercial success, public subsidies would make 
sense; recovering waste at the source is almost always cheap- 
er than cleanup later. There are some real prospects of 
profit in reconstituting other waste. Take sulfur, for exam- 
ple, which is in short supply around the world. While 26 
million tons are mined a year, smokestacks belch 28 mil- 
lion tons of wasted sulfur dioxide, which could easily be 
trapped in the stack and converted to sulfuric acid or even 
fertilizer. Standard Oil of California is already profitably re- 
covering the refinery sulfur waste that pollutes streams. 

To reduce smog over cities, one of the most visible and 
worst forms of pollution, smog-causing power plants might 
be eliminated from densely populated areas. Why not gen- 
erate electricity at the fuel source—distant oil or coal fields— 
and then wire it to cities? On the other hand, industrializa- 
tion must not be taken to distant places that can be better 
used for other purposes. Industrializing Appalachia, for ex- 
ample, would smogify a naturally hazy region that settlers 
aptly named the Smokies. The right business for Ap- 
palachia is recreation; federal money could spur a really 
sizable tourist industry. 

Sometimes pollution can even help recreation. In flat 
northeastern Illinois, for instance, the handsomest recre- 
ation area will soon be Du Page County's fast-rising 118-ft. 
hill and 65-acre lake—artfully built on garbage fill. One 
form of pollution could even enhance—rather than spoil— 
water sports. Much of the nation’s coastline is too cold for 
swimming; if marine life can be protected, why not use nu- 
clear plant heat to warm the water? Or even create under- 
water national parks for scuba campers? 


In Harmony with Nature 

Ideally, every city should be a closed loop, like a space cap- 
sule in which astronauts reconstitute even their own waste. 
This concept is at the base of the federally aided “Ex- 
perimental City” being planned by Geophysicist Athelstan 
Spilhaus, president of Philadelphia's Franklin Institute, who 
dreams of solving the pollution problem by dispersing mil- 
lions of Americans into brand-new cities limited to perhaps 
250,000 people on 2,500 acres of now vacant land. The 
pilot city, to be built by a quasi-public corporation, will try 
everything from reusable buildings to underground factories 
and horizontal elevators to eliminate air-burning cars and 
buses. The goal is a completely recycled, noise-free. pure- 
air city surrounded by as many as 40,000 acres of insulat- 
ing open countryside. “We need urban dispersal.” says 
Spilhaus, “not urban renewal.” 

In the search for solutions, there is no point in attempt 
ing to take nature back to its pristine purity. The approach 
must look forward. There is no question that just as tech 
nology has polluted the country, it can also depollute it. 
The real question is whether enough citizens want action, 
The biggest need is for ordinary people to learn something 
about ecology, a humbling as well as fascinating way of view- 
ing reality that ought to get more attention in schools and 
colleges. The trouble with modern man ts that he tends to 
yawn at the news that pesticides are threatening remote pen- 
guins or pelicans; perhaps he could do with some of the 
humility toward animals that St. Francis tried to graft onto 
Christianity. The false assumption that nature exists only to 
serve man is at the root of an ecological crisis that ranges 
from the lowly litterbug to the lunacy of nuclear prolifera- 
tion. At this hour, man’s only choice is to live in harmony 
with nature, not conquer it. 
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OWEAT A isaace 


SHUMWAY 
And back in Cape Town, greater strength every day. 


CABROL 


TRANSPLANTATION 


Four Hearts 

In an unprecedented flurry of daring 
surgery, four human hearts were trans- 
planted last week: two in Europe, two 
in the U.S., bringing the world total of 
such operations to ten. 


PARIS 

French surgeons had to wait for 
months—not only for a suitable donor 
and recipient but also for their govern- 
ment to decide when a dead man is 
dead. At last the Cabinet ruled that a 
donor is dead when his electroence- 
phalogram (brain-wave recording) has 
shown no activity and he has had no re- 
flexes for several hours. Scarcely was 
this decision taken when Donor Michel 
Gyppaz, 23, died of head injuries at 
Paris’ ancient, crumbling Hdépital de la 
Pitié. 

The recipient was Truck Driver Clo- 
vis Roblain, 66, forced to retire last 
July by progressive heart failure and a 
crippling heart attack. Chief surgeon 
was Dr. Christian Cabrol, 42, on the fac- 
ulty of the University of Paris since 
age 26, and a specialist in artificial- 
heart research. An hour after the op- 
eration, Roblain’s blood pressure dived 
to near zero. Emergency measures re- 
stored it to near normal, but Roblain 
remained in a coma until his death 51 
hours after the operation. The autopsy 
showed that many formerly immobile 
blood clots, set free by the unwontedly 
strong pumping action of the new heart, 
had traveled to his lungs and blocked 
circulation there. 


STANFORD 


Joseph Rizor, 40, a carpenter from 
Salinas, Calif., became the second heart- 
transplant subject for Stanford Uni- 
versity’s pioneering Dr. Norman E 
Shumway Jr. The victim of three heart 
attacks within seven years, Rizor had 
been longing for a transplant since he 
heard of Dr. Christiaan N. Barnard’s 
first operation in Cape Town last De- 
cember. “At first,” says his wife Eileen, 
“I was shocked by the idea. But time 
and the knowledge of how desperately 
my husband wanted the operation made 
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COOLEY ROSS 


me realize that it might be his only 
chance to live.” When a brain-injured 
donor, a man of 43, died in Stanford 
Medical Center, Shumway implanted 
the heart in a 44-hour operation. (The 
donor's kidneys were used in two other 
transplants.) 

Although Rizor had the advantage 
of relative youth, his long-standing heart 
disease had impaired his lung function, 
and after the operation he still needed 
artificial respiration, by way of an ox- 
ygen tube cut into his windpipe. Ri- 
zor’s new heart was doing a fine job of 
pumping more blood, but the blood 
was not taking up enough oxygen. Ex- 
plained Shumway: “This change in cir- 
culation has confused his lungs to some 
extent. The problem is whether there 
can be a satisfactory adjustment to the 
new heart. Liver and kidney functions 
are fine—in other words, all systems 
are ‘go’ except for the lungs.” 


HOUSTON 
Everett C. Thomas, 47, a Phoenix, 
Ariz., accountant, was in St. Luke's 


Episcopal Hospital in Houston waiting 
for Dr. Denton A. Cooley to replace 
three valves in his heart, all damaged 
by rheumatic fever beginning 15 years 
ago. A donor heart became available 
after Kathleen Martin, 15, shot herself 
in the head during a quarrel with her 18- 
year-old) husband. By extraordinary 
coincidence, Dr. Cooley had operated 
on her in 1962 because a narrowing of 
her aorta was restricting the outflow 
from her heart, which was becoming en- 
larged to meet its extra work load 

When Kathleen Martin died, Dr. Coo- 
ley opened Thomas’ chest and found 
such widespread calcification that valve 
replacement would do little good: a 
transplant was far preferable. So once 
again he held Kathleen Martin's heart 
in his hands, this time to implant it in 
Thomas’ chest. The fact that it was al- 
ready enlarged was now an asset. Dr. 
Cooley, one of the world’s most dex- 
terous cardiac surgeons, especially noted 
for his success in correcting heart de- 
fects in small infants—even the new- 
born—breezed through the adult trans- 
plant in three hours, clipping about 
one-third off the average time 








Although Cooley used the basic 
Shumway technique of leaving in place 
part of the recipient's heart shaped like 
a distributor cap (Time, Jan. 19), he 
was careful also to leave in the donat- 
ed heart a bundle of nerve fibers called 
the sino-auricular node. This is the 
heart's normal pacemaker. When Thom- 
as’ condition remained good at week’s 
end—so good that he was able to em- 
brace his wife—Cooley said: “The rea- 
son for the success, so far, may be the 
inclusion of the complete conductive 
mechanism with the transplant.” 


LONDON 

Britain’s first heart donor was an 
Irish construction worker who died in 
a South London hospital after a fall 
from a scaffold. Chief surgeon in this 
case was Donald Nixon Ross, 45, who 
was born in South Africa and was a 
medical school contemporary of Dr. 
Barnard’s at the University of Cape 
Town. The recipient was Frederick 
West, 45, a contractor who had been 
in the hospital 20 times in little more 
than a year. He could not walk across 
a room without disabling pain. 

Neurosurgeons operated in vain to 
save Donor Patrick Ryan, 26, who had 
broken his skull. When his EEG had 
been flat for six hours, he was pro- 
nounced dead by four groups of doc- 
tors, none of whom were involved in 
the proposed transplant. The Ross sur- 
gical team at Britain’s National Heart 
Hospital used the Shumway technique 
in an Operation that ran 64 hours. 

Although West's progress was encour- 
agingly uneventful, some British doc- 
tors criticized the surgeons for “joining 
in a race with undesirable gold-rush 
characteristics.” Not so, retorted Sur- 
geon Ross, The operation was “morally 
correct,” and justified because West had 
no alternative but death, and knew the 
risk he was taking. 

In Cape Town, meanwhile, Dentist 
Philip Blaiberg, 58, the only long-term 
heart-transplant survivor (Dr. Barnard’'s 
second patient), was gaining strength 
with every passing day and having to 
fight against gaining too much weight. 
Tanned from sunning on his balcony 
and from strolls on Cape Town's sea 
front, he was paying only two visits a 
week to Groote Schuur Hospital for 
checks on his heart and dosage of im- 
munosuppressive drugs. Blaiberg has re- 
trained muscles that in pre-transplant 
days were too weak to work the stick 
shift of his car; last week he drove in 
and out of Groote Schuur with the 
aplomb of a professional driver. 


Four Parts 


An eleven-year-old boy from Loma 
Linda, Calif., died last week of auto-ac- 
cident injuries, Within the day, his kid- 
neys were transplanted into two men, 
an extract from his spleen was injected 
into a leukemia patient, and surgeons 
used some of his skin as grafts for a se- 
verely burned woman. 
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It’s all over between us, 


Rose Marie. 


For years, you and your barrel-chested boyfriend 
have made us look relentless. Canadian Mounties in hot 
pursuit over the trackless wastes, and all that nonsense? 

Rose Marie, we are finis. 
Oh we do have Mounties. Even some cardia wastes 
But what we really have a lot of are hot pursuits! 
Sophisticated supper clubs with big-name entertainers, 
Intimate “boites’; bars and cocktail 
lounges. Exotic restaurants of 
every description. 
And discotheque-wise, you may 
be delighted to learn that it is 
now as easy to slip a disc in 
Montréal, Toronto or Vancouver 
as it is in good old New York City. 
> Each Canadian city isalittle jj 
different in personality. Vancouver 
nightclubs tend to soar to roof- 
garden altitudes, the better to 
admire the Rocky Mountains. 
Montréal digs wine cellars. 
although Montréal does offer a 
“ “2 sky-scraping bar-restaurant known as Altitude 737, featured attrac- 
#/ tions being a go-mile view and a 5-ounce martini. In that order. 
Drop up to Canada some evening soon, and see it like it is. With no 


apologies to Rudolph Friml. 
Canada 


! 7 
Canadian Government Travel Bureau 
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EVERYBODY'S ALWAYS TELLING YOU 
HOW TO GET AHEAD IN BUSINESS. 


MAYBE YOU OUGHT TC 
YOU'RE BEM 
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Maybe even before that, you ought 
to know what it takes to get behind. 

The fewer ideas you have, the better 
your chances. 

And your chances to get behind 
have never been better. 

Look at how you go about getting 
an idea into final form. Either you 
write it downin longhand and give it 
to a secretary to type and, if there are 
changes or mistakes, retype. Or you 
dictate your thoughts to her and she 
writes them in shorthand, then types 
and retypes them. 

Either way,what you're doing is 
processing your 1968 thoughts at a 
1930 pace. 

And since that puts you 38 years be- 
hind, maybe you ought to know how 
to catch up. 

Using IBM dictation equipment 
you can get your thoughts recorded 
four times faster than you can write 
them in longhand. And very nearly 
twice as fast as a secretary can write 
them in shorthand. Which means 
you'll have more time to produce 
thoughts. 

And with a remarkable IBM mag- 
netic tape typewriter, the MT/ST, a 
secretary can get those thoughts out 
the door in final form, including your 
revisions, in half the time. (She can 
type at rough draft speed, type right 
over mistakes, then press a few buttons 


IBM Desk Top Transcribing Unit 
and Cordless Dictation Unit. 


Four times faster than writing it 
down and almost twice as fast as 
dictating to a secretary 






























to get back a page of error-free final 
copy in two minutes—automatically.) 
Which means she’ll have more time 
to assist you in other areas, which 
means you'll have even more time to 
have ideas. 

In fact,used systematically through- 
out an office, these two pieces of IBM 
equipment alone have increased peo- 
ple’s productivity by 50% 

And that sounds like an idea you 
might want to pass along to your com- 
pany,who in turn might want to call 
an IBM Office Products Division 
Representative 

Since your company would like to 
get ahead as much as you. 


nb Writ 
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Machines should work. People should think. 


OFFICE PRODUCTS DIVISION, $90 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 


The IBM Selectric® Typewriter 
The typewriter that climinates 
jamming and lets you change 
type faces in seconds 


The IBM MT/ST. 
Lets a secretary type 
at rough draft speed, 
type right over mistakes, 
press a few buttons, 
and then get back 
error-free final copy 
1uromatically 


JUST OFF THE PRESS: 


New 48-page Merrill Lynch study spotlights five industries we 
feel could triple in size in the next ten years. If you’d like specific 
| information on the leading companies in these industries, just 
| mail the coupon. 






OCEANOGRAPHY : Which companies have the 
lead in building submersibles, the submarine-like 
vessels that can explore a mile or more down in the 
ocean and may eventually number in the thousands 
* Which companies are doing work in fish protein 
concentrate — the tasteless, odor-free powder that 
may someday give populations of underdeveloped 
countries an ineXpensive protein equivalent of meat, 
milk and eggs. * Who is developing techniques for 
mining incredibly rich mineral deposits offshore 
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LEARNING AIDS + Which company plans to in- 
troduce soon a black-and-white videotape recorder 
and camera for less than $1,000, « Which blue chip 
's pioneering computerized techniques for learning 

and has already installed its system in 15 New 
York City public schools. * Who produces portable 
planetariums and will soon market a programmed 
learning system for $350 
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MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY - which company is 
already cashing in on the development of the heart- 
lung oxygenator and artificial-kidney machines 
* What company now manufactures a robot that 
can perform as many as 120 hospital chemical tests 
an hour, * Who is involved in electronic monitoring 
Systems~—the devices that measure and record heart 
sounds, respiration, temperature, etc., on an easily 
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POLLUTION CONTROL. What company makes 


instruments, controls and equipment used by 80 
percent of the water-treatment plants in the U.S 
* Which producer of w ater-cooling towers stands to 
gain from the growing use of nuclear power by the 
electric-utility industry. © Which company doubled 
sales in the last three year period, and now has a 
$40-million bac klog of orders 
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NUCLEAR ENERGY ~ What little-known com- 


Pany 1s currently Operating at « ‘apacity in producing 
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HH ents f clear power plants, already e 
| “ ‘ | components for nuc car po er plants, already en- 
| To: Merrill Lynch | joys a 15 percent share of the market. * Which com 
33 A) tree on + \ 1000 < 
| P.O. Box 333, Wall Street Station, New York, N.Y. 10005 | pany played a major role in the first successful at- 
| I'd like to know more about the leading companies in these | tempt to free natural gas from rock formations by 
| five remarkable “emerging industries | controlled nuclear explosion, and has also been ac- 
| Please rush me—at no charge or obligation— your new 48- | tive in developing nuclear engines that could be 
page research study. used for deep space probes 
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HORSE RACING 
What Price Now? 


The grey colt was a son of the great 
Native Dancer, but he had chronically 
“mushy” (swollen) ankles, and it seemed 
he might never get to the races. So 
Owner Peter Fuller decided to get rid 
of him. He changed the horse’s name 
from A.T.’s Image (after Fuller's fa 
ther, former Massachusetts Governor 
A. T. Fuller) to Dancer's Image, and 
put him up for auction. The bidding 
reached $25,000, stopped—and, just as 
the gavel was about to fall, Fuller had 
a change of heart. After bidding $26,- 
O00 himself, he paid the auctioneer’s 
10% commission and took the animal 
back 

That year 
then, Fuller has come close to selling 
Dancer's Image—for $500,000 and 
$1,000,000, Each time he held off. The 
colt’s ankles were still so bad that he 
had to stand for hours in buckets of 
ice to reduce the swelling, but he was 
winning races anyway—the Governor's 
Gold Cup at Bowie, the Wood Me- 
mortal Stakes at Aqueduct. Fuller 
finally decided to take a big gamble, 
enter the horse in the Kentucky Derby, 
and pray that his ankles held up. Last 
week, with one of the stirring 
stretch drives in Derby history, Owner 
Fuller's gimpy grey won the 94th run- 
ning of the famed race, and the ques 
tion was: what price Dancer's Image 
now? 

Name it—considering the race he ran 
Ridden by Bobby Ussery, Dancer's Im- 
age broke tardily, was running dead 
last when the 14-horse field pounded 
into the backstretch. Rounding the final 
turn, he still trailed the pacesetting fa- 
vorite (at 8-to-5 odds), Calumet Farm's 
Forward Pass, by eight lengths Only 
then, when the horses straightened out 
in the stretch, did Dancer's Image really 
begin to run, With Jockey Ussery mere 
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DANCER’S IMAGE WINNING DERBY 
Gamble on a gimp. 
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ly clucking to him, he rushed up along 
the rail, caught Forward Pass at the 


4-mi. pole and drew away to win by 
1} lengths. The victory was worth 
$122,600 to Owner Fuller, 10% of 


which went to Ussery—who collected 
a similar prize last year aboard Proud 
Clarion and is the first jockey in 66 
years to win the Derby twice in a row 


BASKETBALL 
Effortless Age 


They were pro basketball’s old men, 
the team the experts wrote off as has- 
beens after they lost to the Philadel 
phia 76ers in the National Basketball 
Association play-offs last year and fin- 
ished a distant second to the 76ers in 
the N.B.A.’s Eastern Division this sea- 
son. Over the long haul, the Boston 
Celtics might be the most successful 
team in the history of pro sport, but 
now they were over the hill. Their coach 
and center, Bill Russell, was 34. So 
was Guard Sam Jones. Forward Bailey 
Howell was 31; Captain John Havlicek 
Was a youngster at 28. It sounded most- 
ly like pride talking when one Boston 
player said: “What difference 
make if you are 90, as long as you can 
play basketball?” 

None, apparently, Last month the 
Celtics spotted Wilt (“The Stilt”) Cham 
berlain and his heavily-favored 76ers a 
3-1 lead in the best-of-seven Eastern Di 
vision play-offs, then ran away with 
three straight games—two of which 
were played in unfriendly Philadelphia 
Last week they capped that performance 
by trouncing the Western champion Los 
Angeles Lakers 124-109 on the Lakers’ 
home court, to capture the final play- 
offs by four games to two, and win 
their tenth N.B.A. championship in the 
past twelve years 

The Celtics’ final victory was as com 
plete as it was effortless: the old pros 
beat the young pretenders at their own 
game. A fast-breaking team that de 
pends heavily on the accurate shooting 
of its “hot hands,” Elgin Baylor and 
Jerry West, the Lakers were both out 
run and outshot. Baylor scored 28 points 
and West accounted for 22, but Bos 
ton’s Havlicek dropped in 40 and How 
ell hit for 30. The Celtics opened up a 
70-50 half-time lead, and after that the 
Lakers never really came close. One 
big reason: 6-ft. 10-in. Center Russell 
played as if he were 24 instead of 34 
grabbing 19 rebounds, scoring 12 points, 
blocking several shots and intimidating 
the Lakers with his ferocity under the 
basket. On one incredible play, as Lak 
ers Guard Archie Clark was driving in 
ll alone for a layup, Russell roared 
out of nowhere, making up fully five 
Strides in a single bound, leaped high 
and clamped a huge hand over the ball 
before Clark could drop it into the 
hoop. “Russell,” acknowledged Los An 
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RUSSELL & HAVLICEK AFTER VICTORY 
Pride and proficiency. 


geles’ West afterward, “is the best bas 
ketball player I've ever seen. They talk 
about Wilt Chamberlain, but Russell al- 
ways rises to the occasion. He is really 
the most valuable player.” 


GOLF 
Rabbits for the Tigers 


Any school that sets out to teach rab 
bits to act like tigers figures to have a 
high flunk-out rate. When it comes to 
that kind of attrition, there are few 
schools to match the that is run 
semi-annually by the Professional Golf- 
ers’ Association, The P.G.A. “rabbits” 
are would-be touring pros seeking to 
qualify as “Approved Tournament Play- 
ers” and earn the right to compete for 
fame and fortune with the veteran “ti- 
gers” of the tournament trail 

rhe school was organized three years 
ago to keep the masses of ever hope 
ful, but hopelessly outclassed golfers 
from cluttering up tournament quality 
Ing rounds, and make certain 
that those who do play, know how to 
act. Just getting into last week's spring 
Palm Beach Gardens, Fla., 
took some doing. The 82 aspirants from 
20 states and six foreign countries all 
boasted impressive golfing credentials 
Oklahoma's Bob Dickson was the win 


one 


also to 


session at 


ner of both the U.S. and British Am 
ateurs last year: Colorado’s Hale Irwin 
Jr. was the N.C.A.A, champion; Brit- 


ain’s Clive Clark was a former member 
of his nation’s Walker Cup team. But 
laurels alone were not the price of ad 
mission. Each student had to be per 
sonally recommended by his own local 
or national P.G.A.: he had to cough up 
$250 for tuition and $125 for a year's 
P.G.A and he had to show a 
bank balance (or a sponsor's pledge) of 
$7,500—enough to cover his expenses 
for six months on the pro tour 

What he got for his money was three 


dues, 
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You can help a high school 
graduate succeed with this 
new dictionary required or 
recommended at colleges 
everywhere. It’s the only 
authoritative desk dictionary 
with 20,000 new words and 
meanings, 130,000 entries in 
all. It’s the only “Webster” 
with rules for spelling and punc- 
tuation. It’s the only desk diction- 
ary based on Webster's Third New 
International (the unabridged dic- 
tionary used by schools, libraries 
and courts of law ). Buy it at depart- 
ment, book and stationery stores. 
Only $5.75. $6.75 indexed. 
©G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass.01101 
Beware of substitute ‘Websters’. 
Buy the genuine Webster's Seventh. 





Let Lyon Guard Your Goods. 
Lyon has a very cautious attitude about personal posses- 
sions. We feel that if th ey're worth moving, they're certainl) | YON 
worth protecting 


Is it any wonder that our moving men have become the MOVING- STORAGE 


envy of the industry? Or that we provide expert Moving ven 
Counselors to help you plan and save you money? 


FREE AUTOMATIC ESTIMATOR. Write for your copy now- LYON VAN LINES, INC, 


and discover how reasonable your moving can be. Write to Agents in all principal cities. 


Lyon Van Lines, Inc., 3416 So. LaCienega Blvd., Dept. T-4, Service to all 50 states 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90016, and 122 foreign countries 
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days of stern classroom lectures, six ex- 
hausting days of golf, and a better than 
80% probability that he would flunk 
the course. Seasoned pros lectured on 
‘Building a Professional Image.” on 
“Ethics and Conduct,” on proper attire 
(“Yellow socks, red pants and green 
shirts don’t coordinate”), on clubhouse 
etiquette (“Don't kick in your locker 
after a bad round; lockers cost mon 
ey”), and on behavior in front of TV 
cameras (“Remember, fellows, you're 
in show business”). The would-be tour- 
ing pros were taught how to negotiate 
favorable contracts with sponsors and 
equipment manufacturers, were warned 
against cursing, throwing clubs, failing 
to honor commitments or writing rub- 
ber checks—any of which can get a 
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LYNN PELHAM 





GOLFER DICKSON 
Summa cum survival. 


pro fined from $100 to $500, or even 
bounced off the tour. 

Then came the final exam: the “Sur- 
vival Open”—144 holes of golf, played 
on the 6,896-yd., par 72 P.G.A. East 
Course that is known to pros as “a 
golf course designed by a fiend,” or “a 
giant clam that can reach up and grab 
you at any moment.” There was no 
prize money at stake in the Survival 
Open, just Approved Tournament Play 
er ratings—and not many of those. Last 
October, only 30 out of 111 earned 
A.T.P. cards after a drenching rain 
turned the course into a mudhole. Last 
week the weather was fine, but only 15 
A.T.P. cards were at stake, and the pres 
sure quickly took its toll. One luckless 
competitor shot a 103 for the first 18 
holes, grabbed his suitcase and disap 
peared. But Irwin and Clark both man 
aged to survive, and Amateur Cham- 
pion Dickson shot a seven-under-par 
569 to win the tournament and grad- 
uate summa cum laude. Exhausted, but 
euphoric, he pocketed his A.1.P. card 
and headed for Louisiana, to tackle the 
tigers in this week’s $100,000 Greater 
New Orleans Open 
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Only 18 inches high! Quiet moto: 
and fan reduce sound; upward air dis 
| charge protects home and shrubbery 





York’s new whole-house 
air conditioner runs so smoothly, 
so quietly, your neighbors will 


never hear how comfortable you are! 


Now you can enjoy whole- 
house comfort conditioning 
without making a big noise 
about it! York has found a 
quiet way to air condition your 
home —with an advanced sys 
tem that gives you full cooling 
power in a modern, compact 
package. Moving parts are 1so 
lated in a “sound deadening 
chamber.” The powerful motor 
and fan run slowly, quietly. All 
this in a beautiful unit that’s 
only 18 inches high! 

So if you’ve been putting off 
air conditioning your home, act 
now —because York has built 
the high-performance system 
that assures quiet, dependable 
cooling and dehumidifying for 
any home, with any kind of 
heating system 


eat 


ees: 


A better way to 
make you feel better 








FREE AIR CONDITIONING ANALYSIS! 


YORK AIR CONDITIONING 
York, Pennsylvania 17405 


Yes, I'd like information on 
York’s free air conditioning anal- 
ysis, and convenient monthly 
payment plan for homeowners 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY INDIANAPOLIS 
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For four generations 
we ve been making medicines 
as if people’s lives 
depended on them. 
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TELEVISION 


PROGRAMMING 
Wall Street, Play by Play 


Of all the things television does b ud 


the stock market may be the worst 


Amer 





Despite the fact that 24 million 


icans now own stocks. TV cover 








the market is almost universa 


Stricted to a brief and bewildering 
cital of the Dow-Jones avera 
the ten most active stocks 
from the never-never land 
Switch Eigh 


most of them new 





comes a Startling 


r'V stations 





gone on the air with play-by-play ac 
ount of market transactions from oper 


to close, Monday through Friday 





Originated 18 months ago by Los An 
>> 


Channel 22 (“The Station That 
Business”), the 


geles 
Means 


nonstop for six to eight hours, as com 


programs run 





puterized constantly 
across the picture, reproducing the tapes 
of both the New York and 
Stock 


Nn announcer or 


figures sweep 
American 

Behind the figures, 
a licensed stockbroker 


Exchanges 


answers telephone INQUITICS from view 
ers and delivers a running 
on market trends 


commentary 
dusiness new ind 
transactions on local exchanges 

The comments are not uniformly en 
lightened, Houston's Channel 16 


began 


which 
broadcasting only two months 
ago, hired a former reporter 
and a dark-haired young actress to keep 
its audience informed. “We are only 
now at the point,” admits the show's 
M.C. Jeff Thompson 


spot trends and 


science 


where we can 
correlate what is hap 
There are other dang 
To avoid SF« charges of stock 
manipulation, all stations forbid their 
commentators from paying particular 


attention to any single stock. They also 


pening.” 
volved 





rs in 





discourage their employees from play 


ing the market. Says News Director 
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pose: t act 4 marketable audience 
for potential advertisers. The fare obvi 
ous Is to large number of 
elder who otherwise would 

ve to trudge downtown to the bro 
Kers office to watch the ta ilthough 





some studies show that average 





viewer e€ ibout $15,000 a vear ar 


Is between 38 and 45 years of age 


So enthusiastic is the audience that 


country 


clubs now keep their sets tuned 


{ 


to the market action Ss 


») Expensive 





beauty salons and 





rs barbershops, 
doctors’ offices. The most ebullient re 


sponse, however, comes from business 
suddenly find that 
they can talk intelligently about the mar 


ket with their 


mens Wives who 
| 


husbands. One over 
Whelmed Dallas woman recently wrote 


Channel 39 that “your stock market 
Show is the greatest thing that has hap 
pened to me since sex And Seattle's 
Charnel 13, which because of the time 





difference begins its Wall Street report 
t 7? am received telephone call 
t “tor 
time in 17 years, I had break 
my husband this morning 


from a housewife who said tt 
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OPINION 
The Assassination 
According to Capote 


On the rare occasions when writer 
Truman ( apote agrees to submit to a 
television interview, it js usually be 
cause he has something that he wants 
to say. Last week, when he appeared 


(for the first time) on Johnny ( irson’s 
7 


Tonieht 


show, he wasted little time in 
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CAPOTE ON “TONIGHT” SHOW 
Were there two Eric Starvo Galts? 


‘l have a theory 
announced the author of Jn Cold Blood 
about the Martin Luther 
King 


getting to the point 
murder of 


So ol course does almost evervbody 
else, but Capote’s credentials make him 
worth listening to—wild though his the 
Ory may be. The FBI, he says. is look 

f 


ing for the James Earl 


Starvo Galt, was in 


wrong man 
Ray, alias Eric 


deed in on the assassination plot—which 
( apote believes was carried out by “left 
ists, not rightists,” for political gain 
Ray did not, however, kill Martin Lu 
ther King. “I have studied his record 


very carefully, and in my experience 
with interviewing what I call homicidal 
minds [Capote has talked at length with 
100 murderers in the past nine years] 
he’s simply a man not capable of this 
particular kind of very calculated and 
ruel, and exact and precise kind of 
crime 

In Capote’s 
crime, in fact 


reconstruction of the 
Ray's only function was 
to throw the FBI off the assassin’s trail 
first by assuming the name of Eric Star 
vO Galt (“My theory is that there are 
two Eric Starvo Galts”), and finally by 
planting his fingerprints on the gun that 
was later to be used for killing King 
This was xetup,” Capote believes 


The central factor of what happens is 
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NEWSPAPERS 


Reston Takes Charge 

In the 25 years that he has worked 
in Washington, New York Timesman 
James (“Scotty”) Reston, 58, has be- 
come the city’s closest equivalent to an 
oracle, In his thrice-weekly column, he 
likes to size up the direction in which 
the U.S. is heading. And if he often 
finds it is downhill, he usually supplies 
his own prescription for applying the 
brakes—or decides that perhaps it will 
come out all right in the end after all 
Whatever he has to say, the nation’s 
leaders are in the habit of listening to 
and heeding him. With this kind of pres 
tige, it seemed inevitable that one day 
Reston would succeed to the editorship 
of the Times, Last week he did. 

Starting this summer, Reston will re- 
place Turner Catledge, 67, as executive 





AND, VOILA, WE HAUL OUT A DOVE 
ASK YOU TO IMAGINE THIS IS A DOVE! 
More hapless victims than hardened villains. 


editor. That means becoming boss of 
the entire news operation, daily and 
Sunday, Catledge, meanwhile, becomes 
a Vice president and director and will in- 
volve himself in “broad areas of cor- 
porate policy.” Not since 1942, when 
he served briefly as an assistant to then 
publisher Arthur Hays Sulzberger, has 
Reston been stationed in New York 
He hopes to continue writing his col 
umn; in fact, he gave up his post of 
Washington bureau chief four years ago 
in order to devote full time to it 

He recognizes, however, that his 
heavy administrative chores may con- 
sume most of his time. In addition to 
coping with all the news that’s fit to 
print, he has a lot of personnel prob- 
lems to sort out—the running status 
struggle, for instance, between the New 
York office and the Washington bureau 
that culminated in the abrupt appoint- 
ment of James Greenfield as Washing- 
ton bureau chief last February and his 
equally abrupt dismissal when Wash- 
ington, led by Reston, protested. “I've 
had a wonderful life out of this paper 
for 29 years,” says Reston, “I've been 
asked to do the most important news 
job on the paper. It's my duty, and a 
great challenge.” 


A DOVE 


CARTOONISTS 


Bipartisan Needle 

Personally, Denver Post Cartoonist 
Patrick Oliphant, 32, leans toward Nel- 
son Rockefeller for President, but he 
has a funny way of showing it. In one 
of his cartoons, Rocky is pictured up 
in some squalid attic dolefully examin- 
ing a pair of track shoes: To run or 
not to run? That is the question. In an- 
other cartoon, he is portrayed as a fox 
with a lopsided grin on his face non- 
chalantly padding up to Dick Nixon, 
who is seated smugly on a nag sur- 
rounded by a pack of dogs. 

All in all, Rocky fares no better at Ol- 
iphant’s hands than the rest of the presi- 
dential contenders. A buck-toothed 
Bobby, playing Pied Piper, is not so 
much leading as being rushed by a fren- 
zied bunch of women tearing at his 
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clothes, A diminutive Hubert Hum- 
phrey, hat and cane gingerly in hand, 
is pushed on to stage center by a Large 
But disJoined paw from the wings. A 
frantic Dick Nixon, decked out as a ma- 
gician, thrusts his arm into a hat and 
plucks out a hairy hawk clutching a 
bomb. “And voila,” says Nixon, “we 
haul out a dove a dove... I'll 
have to ask you to imagine this is a 
dove!” 

Fear of Being Blunted. This nimble 
needling of all politicians is charac- 
teristic of Oliphant, who does not wear 
his politics on his sleeve, and in fact con- 
siders politics to be a rather humorous 
calling. His politicians are not the hard- 
ened villains of the Washington Post's 
Herblock or the Los Angeles Times's 
Paul Conrad, but the hapless victims ot 
their own personalities. Such is his in- 
escapable fondness for the political 
trade that Oliphant goes out of his way 
to avoid meeting politicians for fear of 
blunting his needle. While lampooning 
Barry Goldwater during the 1964 cam- 
paign, Oliphant did not risk a personal 
confrontation until the election was 
over. He then found Barry to be, as he 
feared, a “marvelous guy.” 

Soon after his arrival in the U.S. in 





1964 after a career as an Australian car- 
toonist, Oliphant got the hang of U.S. 
politics and effectively ribbed the pres- 
idential candidates of that year for the 
Post. Today he appears in 130 other pa- 
pers. Ironically, he won a 1967 Pul- 
itzer Prize for one of his rare solemn 
cartoons. Ho Chi Minh, holding the life- 
less body of a Vietnamese amid the 
smoke of war, proclaims: “They won't 
get us to the conference table will 
they?” A more recent cartoon of OI- 
iphant’s on the war is much more in 
character. L.BJ. and Dean Rusk sit in 
diver’s suits at a table resting on the 
ocean floor. Ho Chi Minh, similarly ac- 
coutered, is drifting toward them. Asks 
the President: “How did you get him 
to agree to this?” 

Soggy Dove. In most of his car 
toons, Oliphant gets in second thoughts, 
as it were, by using a little penguin 
called Punk, who furnishes a kind of 
subplot. In the underwater cartoon, for 
instance, a waterlogged dove, bearing a 
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soggy olive branch, tells Punk: “Oh, I 
just hate this job.” Another cartoon 
shows a striking telephone employee un- 
easily eying a solid wall of compu- 
terized dialing equipment. Down in the 
corner of the drawing, a miniature re- 
pairman informs Punk: “This strike may 
not work, That machine is a scab.” Ol- 
iphant admits to using this slightly puer- 
ile device to lure the comic-strip read 
ers to his cartoon. “It's a form of brain- 
washing,” he says. 

Professional that he is, Oliphant does 
not let his political views get in the 
way of his craft, For that reason, he is 
genuinely sorry that a politician of such 
caricaturable assets as L.B.J. is leaving 
the scene. “Politics aside,” he says, “los- 
ing Johnson is like losing Khrushchev.” 
That still leaves Hubert Humphrey, of 
course. Because of the raw material he 
supplies a cartoonist, Oliphant would 
like to see him elected President: “It 
would give me four good years of fun.” 
His last choice for President: Eugene 
McCarthy, whose patrician, well-chis- 
eled face lacks a single exaggerated 
feature to exploit. “I'd rather draw him 
with a blank face,” says Oliphant. “I'd 
hate four years with him: so would 
every cartoonist.” 
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MUSEUMS 


Proud Moment 

Washington's -year-old Smithso- 
nian Institution has often been called 
“the nation’s attic.” Over the years, pub- 
lic-spirited citizens have given it a little 
bit of practically everything, from the 
Hope Diamond to, inevitably, some art 
But museumgoers in search of the art 
had a hard time finding it in a few 
cramped galleries behind the stuffed ele- 
phants. Under the leadership of Sec- 
retary Dillon Ripley, the Smithsonian 
has recently been cleaning out its attic 
Last week, with a black-tie gala for 
2,300 guests led by Lyndon and Lady 
Bird Johnson, the Smithsonian's paint- 
ings and sculpture, now formally known 
as the National Collection of Fine Arts, 
moved into a home of their own. 

New showcase for the collection is 
the onetime U.S. Government Patent 
Office at 8th and G Streets, a neo 
classical building designed in the 1830s 
Freshly renovated at a cost of more 
than $6,000,000, the new museum next 
October will also include The National 
Portrait Gallery in its south wing. The 
collection can use all the space it has. 
Among its 11,000 pictures, sculptures 
and objets d'art are 445 Indian paint- 
ings by George Catlin, 18 by Albert 
Pinkham Ryder, 1S to 25 apiece by 
such U.S. impressionists as Hassam and 
Twachtman, plus a wax-company col 
lection of 102 contemporary works 

“This is a proud moment,” the Pres- 
ident said at the inauguration. He would 
not go so far as to say he felt like a 
proud father (Lady Bird had said “that 
would be boastful”), or grandfather 
(“some people think I already talk too 
much about my grandson”). Instead he 
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JOHNSONS & LEUTZE’S “HEADING WEST’ 
Oh, to be an uncle. 





billed himself as “a proud uncle.” Ex- 
plained L.B.J.: “You all know how an 
uncle is. He doesn’t visit often, but he 
likes relations to do well. I won't be re- 
membered as a patron of the arts, but 
I should be delighted to be known as 
an uncle of the arts.” 


PAINTING 
Light on Light 


In an era of striving for ultimate solu- 
tions, painters are continually testing the 
outermost bounds of perception. Artists 
from Russian Suprematist Kasimir Ma 
levitch to Jasper Johns have turned out 
white-on-white paintings; Ad Reinhardt 
experimented with black on black. Lat 
est and farthest-out researcher is Calli- 
forria’s Robert Irwin, 39, who has de- 
veloped pictures composed of light on 
light. Each painting consists of a white 
aluminum disk, sprayed at the edges 
with a subtle blush of blue, pink or grey 
Mounted 15 or 20 inches from the wall, 
the disks are lit by four small spotlights, 
which cast phantasmal shadows on the 
wall behind 

As far as Irwin is concerned, this 
adds up to a transcendental experience 
“What you finally have,” says he, “is 
no beginning and no end, but a series 
of physical experiences moving on to in 
finity.” To experience infinity, New 
Yorkers should first call at Manhattan's 
Jewish Museum, where five Irwins are 
on view. Once there, the viewers are ex 
pected to contemplate cach work for at 
least 30 minutes—which is what Irwin 
does. As ume passes, lights and blushes 
interweave; the shadows on the wall 
seem to march up and join the paint 
ing, until the spectator may well feel as 
though he were gazing into a galactic 
nebula or a darkened sun 

The effect, incompletely conveyed by 


photographs, should = surprise no 
ophthalmologist. It is caused by what 
is Known as “retinal bleaching.” When 


the eye gazes fixedly at the disk, the 
strong white light reflected from its cen- 
ter falls on the retina, causing a chemt- 
cal substance in the center to tem 
porarily bleach away. This causes local 
fatigue, and makes the center of the im 
age appear less intense—a kind of blind 
ing. Thus the weaker light from the 
disk’s edge and the shadows beyond are 
perceived more intensely than the center 
and appear more vivid. 

Irwin's technique, therefore, ts to turn 
off the spectator in the very act of turn 
ing him on, Not all enjoy the treat 





ment. When Irwin's early canvases were 
shown at the 1965 Sao Paulo Bienal, 
Brazilians were so incensed that they 


slashed, kicked and spat at them, pre 
sumably while the guards were not look 
ing. Manhattan Collectors Burton and 
Emily Tremaine hung an Irwin in their 
art-filled living room, found that it 
haughtily negated everything else there 
“like a nun at a cocktail party.” Re- 
luctantly, they took it down 
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STUDYING IRWIN DISK 
Involved in infinity. 


Irwinophiles who survive the initial 
discomfort say that they eventually dis- 
cover an ineluctable serenity in the art- 
ists work, The National Gallery's assis 
tart director, J, Carter Brown, considers 
Irwin one of the most talented artists to 
come along since Mark Rothko. The 
Metropolitan Museum’s contemporary- 
art curator, Henry Geldzahler, bought 
an Irwin in 1962, despite the fact that 
looking at it made him “feel ill and 
weak all over.” It now hangs in his bed- 
room, where he maintains that it exerts 
“a calming effect.” 


ARCHITECTURE 


Return to the Purple 

Almost any photograph of a North 
ern European city street scene taken 
around 1900 shows how decisively art 
nouveau (or its German version, Ju- 
gendstil) permeated the Mauve Decade 
As the first art style since the Industri 
al Revolution to integrate every phase 
of design, its florid, free-flowing lines or- 
namented buildings and posters, park 
benches and Metro. stations, Tiffany 
glass and Liberty silks. Yet few styles 
life. It achieved its 
between 1895 and 


have had a shorter 
purplest popularity 


1900, was fading fast by 1914. With 
the advent of the machined precision 
of the 1920s’ Bauhaus modernism, 


handcrafted art nouveau became an ob 
ject of ridicule 

Only in the past decade have Eu 
ropean connoisseurs begun to reappraise 
the movement's significance and restore 
its masterworks. In many fur- 
niture and stained-glass are long gone; 
World War II and the postwar building 
boom have leveled many buildings. Yet 
those art-nouveau monuments that re- 
main are now recognized as well worth 
the trouble and expense of renovation 
(see color pages) 

In West Germany, a group of Mu 


cases, 
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Barcelona's eccentric 


1s for the Giiell 


but only crypt 


ed. Beneath 


stained-glas 


Key to Gaudi's “modern Gothic” was his 
tilted column, which eliminated need for 
buttresses, Giiell crypt, here seen 
Palm Sunday Mass, is being re 
stored to match Gaudi's original design 





nich Jugendstil fanciers, led by Retailer 
Hans Joachim Ziersch, 53, bought, for 
$380,000, the 20-room villa built by 
Franz von Stuck, and restored its pub- 
lic rooms and part of its atelier with 
another $250,000, At the turn of the 
century, Von Stuck was Germany's 
most fashionable painter. earning the 
equivalent of $250,000 a vear. His slick- 
ly lecherous nymphs and centaurs were 
snapped up by wealthy industrialists, 
his portraits commissioned by royalty, 
and his banquets were compared to 
Roman Bacchanalia. Von Stuck's mil- 
lion-mark palazzo, begun in 1896, fell 
into decay after his death in 1927, but 
an aging daughter lived amid the ruins 
until 1961. Opened last month as a Ju 
yendstil museum, the Stuck-Villa pays 
its way by housing four art galleries in 
its annex, a modern-art museum up- 
stairs, a restaurant in the wine cellar 

Belgium, when art nouveau was in 
flower, boasted one of its veritable or- 
chids, Architect Victor Horta. Although 
four of Horta’s buildings have been 
redesigned, destroyed by fire or demol 
ished, the 66-room manse that he did 
for Baron van Eetvelde, Belgium’s first 
Governor of the Congo, is preserved 
much as Horta left it. Moreover, in the 
annex of the hotel lives Architect Jean 
Delhaye, a kind of one-man Belgian fin 
de siécle society who is directing the re- 
construction of the home Horta built 
for himself in Brussels, so that it can 
open next fall as a museum 

Cache in the Shaft. Most original of 
the art-nouveau architects was Spain's 
Antoni Gaudi, but recognition was slow 
In coming. Two decades ago, Art His 
torian Nikolaus Pevsner, in his Pio- 
neers of Modern Design, relegated 
Gaudi to two footnotes in the appen- 
dix. Eight years later, Pevsner recanted, 
Saying, “He is the only genius pro 
duced by art-nouveau.” Gaudi, who 
urged that “we must not imitate or re- 
produce Gothic but continue it,” based 
his studies on Catalan architecture and 
plant forms in nature. The results, schol- 
ars now recognize, intuitively anticipat- 
ed many of today’s shell structures, 
including the asymmetric churches by 
Mexico's Félix Candela 

Gaudi’s acknowledged chef-d'oeuvre 
is the Church of the Sagrada Familia, 
sull abuilding at snail's pace in Bar- 
celona. But many of the revolutionary 
Structural concepts he employed there, 
including columns shaped like so many 
free-form caryatids, received their bap- 
usm in the crypt of smaller Giiell col- 
ony chapel, built on the city’s outskirts 
Says the American architect, Peter 
Harnden, who has been hired by Bar 
celona’s Society of the Friends of Gaudi 
to help restore the building to Gaudi's 
original design: “It is a continuing sur- 
prise and delight to me, so rich in 
detail that I find something new each 
time I visit it.” The recent discovery of 
a long-lost cache of Gaudi drawings in 
a factory shaft may enable Harnden 
and his associates to enrich the crypt 
with still more Gaudi delights 
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Does buffering it, 
squaring it, 
squeezing it, 
fizzing it, 
flavoring it, 
flattening it, 
gumming it 

or adding to it 
improve aspirin? 


Not a bit! 


No one has ever improved on Bayer Aspirin. 
Bayer is 100% aspirin and aspirin is the 
strongest pain reliever you can buy. 

No wonder Bayer works wonders. 
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THE THEATER 





NEW PLAYS 

Hair 

This musical is a cross between a 
Dionysian revel and an old-fashioned 
revival meeting. The religion that Hair 
preaches, and often screeches, is flower 
power, pot and protest. Its music is pop 
rock, and its dialogue is mostly graffiti 
Hair is lavish in dispraise of all things 
American, except presumably liberty 
The play itself borders on license by pre 
senting a scene in which half a dozen 
members of the cast, male and female, 
face the audience in the nude. This tab 
leau is such a dimly lit still life that it 
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sulfur dioxide,/Hello—carbon monox- 
ide,/ The air, the air is everywhere”). The 
dance numbers are nimble but not al 
ways fluent, with the cast sometimes 
thundering about like a cattle stampede 
Since Hair chooses to stand on an 
attitude of dissent, mainly about Viet 
Nam, some of the show's thunder has 
been stolen by the prospective initia 
tion of peace talks. It gives the show a 
musically fresh but 
intellectually trite and topically dated 


split’ personality 


While hippiedom onstage may last 
no longer than tts cultists, nudity could 
prove more durable. On- and off-Broad- 


EDMAN-ABELE 


SCENE FROM “TOM PAINE 


With one eye on the box office and the other on the cops 


will leave most playgoers open-mouthed 
with yawns 

A slickly packaged Broadway ver 
sion of hippiedom, Hair is now in its 
third incarnation. It had a limited run 
last fall at Joseph Papp’s off-Broadway 
Public Theater, later surfaced at the dis 
cothéque Cheetah. Compared with this 
season's crop of moribund Broadway 
musicals, Hair thrums with vitality 
Nonetheless, it is crippled by being a 
bookless musical and, like a boncless 
fish, it drifts when it should swim, Di- 
rector Tom O'Horgan lashes up waves 
of camouflage, but distraction is no sub 
stitute for destination 

What holds Hair together is the score, 
which pulses with an insistent, prim 
iuve beat, With gleeful impertinence, 
the music by Galt MacDermot and the 
lyrics of Gerome Ragni and James Rado 
manage to release the pent-up yelps of 
the sons and daughters of the affluent 
society. A song like Ain’s Got No 
(“Ain't got no class,/ Ain't got no moth 
er,/Ain’t got no father,/ Ain't got no 
culture”) telegraphs the credo of the 
self-proclaimed have-nots of the ‘60s 
Satire with a playful nip makes a treat 
of an air-pollution ditty (“Welcome— 
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way, this has been the year of naked 
truth, It reflects the widening moral lati 
tude of U.S. society, and represents 
the theater's attempt to recover that 
adult freedom of expression which films 
have pre-empted in recent years. Some- 
times stage nudity ts irrelevant, as in 
Bruce Jay Friedman's Scuba Duba, 
where a woman, both topless and pen- 
dulous, runs purposelessly down a flight 
of stairs, On the other hand, in The 
Prime of Miss Jean Brodie, it enhances 
a scene of lyric sensuousness in which 
a girl models for her artist-lover with 
her back to the audience 
Off-Broadway has set the pace for nu 
dity. Paul Foster's Tom Paine, a phan 
tasmagorial study of the revolutionary 
writer, has a sequence in which men 
and women whirl about shielded only 
by draperies that occasionally part to 
offer fleeting glimpses of pubic hair. In 
Tennis Anyone? by Florence V. Hunt, 
the plot line not illogically calls for a 
nude woman to avenge herself on an in 
sane film maker who has just raped 
her, with the scene played in semidark- 
ness. Perhaps the boldest display of 
nudity occurred in Ed Wade's one-act 
er, The Christmas Turkey. In full light, 





and facing the audience, the unclothed 
heroine (Marti Whitehead) knelt on a ta- 
ble throughout the play as a symbol of 
passive white idealism. A fully dressed 
Negro, symbolizing angry black nation- 
alism, devours her 

None of these ventures in the skin 
trade are motivated solely by a quest 
for esthetic freedom. Producers inev 
itably keep one eye on the box office 
and the other on the police. Under 
New York's present laws on obscenity, 
the police will not intervene unless the 
nude becomes lewd, itself a problematic 
area of interpretation. And the theater, 
which has always had to please the pub- 
lic to survive, right now has a public 
that seems quite content to let the stage 
speak more body English 


Soldiers 


Germany's Rolf Hochhuth is a de- 
mon researcher, an addicted player of 
the blame game, and a member of the 
lapel-grabbing school of playwriting. In 
The Deputy, he buttonholed playgoers 
to blame Pope Pius XII for not having 
protested the murder of 6,000,000 Jews 
In Soldiers, he is again peremptorily 
grabbing the audience's lapels to argue 
that Churchill connived at the murder 
of General Wladyslaw Sikorski, head 
of the Polish government in exile, in 
order to plac ate Stalin 

Another charge made by Hochhuth 
is that through certain  insinuative 
speeches, Churchill manipulated Hitler 
Into initiating a few scattered bombing 
raids on British towns, Churchill thus 
could feel free to launch massive re- 
taliatory fire-storm raids on the hapless 
civilians of Hamburg and Dresden 
Since it was Hitler's Luftwaffe that 
began indiscriminate mass bombing in 
un attempt to break British morale, this 
charge is patently false. In the matter 
of General Sikorski’s plane-crash death, 
no convincing proof is proffered that 
Churchill had a hand in it. It is a tenu- 
ous personal speculation indicative only 
of a common European fascination with 
consptratorial-plot theories of history 
One cut above a crank and several 
cuts below a thinker, Hochhuth seems 
very much like those dedicated slaphap 
py tew who insist that Bacon wrote 
Shakespeare 

As a dramatist, Hochhuth is arid 
and windy, substituting rhetoric for di- 
alogue and debate for conflict. The 
drama is brought in from offstage like 
an imported delicacy—dispatches about 
the sinking of the Scharnhorst, or the 
discovery of the mass graves of Polish 
officers in the Katyn Forest, or tele 
grams trom F.D.R. and Stalin 

Onstage, an incessant talkfest drones 
on about the methods and morality of 
war—all of it aimed at justifying Hoch 
huth’s conviction that mass bombing 
should be prohibited by international 
law. Much of the time, Lord Cherwell 
(Joseph Shaw) confers with Churchill 
on the best tactics to follow, Cherwell, 
Churchill's friend and wartime scientific 
adviser, is presented as an éminence 
noire who, with a kind of icy dia 
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COLICOS AS CHURCHILL 
Role into a realm. 


bolism, determined the Prime Minister's 
policies on both Sikorski and = mass 
bombings. This again is at distinct vari- 
ance with the historical record. 

Limbo is where the play would be 
without the sculptured monumentality 
of John Colicos’ performance as 
Churchill. Though the part is essentially 
a great caricature of Churchill, Colicos 
turns the role into a realm. He achieves 
one of those memorable personifications 
where the actor imperceptibly fuses arti- 
fice and reality. He dominates the stage 
with feral tenacity, and there is an un 
cannily mnemonic effect in his feat of 
physical resemblance. The pudgy hands 
thrust the walking stick forward like an 
advance scout probing enemy territory; 
the pouty lips nurse the huge cigar; the 
gruff, lisping voice rasps out even ca- 
dences like waves beating on the shore 
Many of the words he is given to say, 
however, seem in closer accord with der 
Fithrer Prinzip than with bluff British 
pragmatism. Never for a moment is the 
playgoer unaware that this is a Teutonic 
Churchill and that Hochhuth is. still 
playing the blame game—not so much 
to prod the consciences of other men as 
to slough off on them part of the Ger- 
man burden of guilt for the holocausts 
of war and genocide 


The Memorandum 


In his first season as impresario of off 
Broadway's Public Theater, Producer 
Joseph Papp has rocked his subscribers 
with the original production of Hair 
(see above), shocked them with a free 
wheeling fantasia on the theme of Ham 
let, and socked them with the allegori- 
cal, enigmatical Ergo (Time, March 8) 
The theater's latest offering, spiky sat 
ire from Czechoslovakia The 
Memorandum, winds up its season with 
a nervous laugh 

The Memorandum 
1965 by Vaclav Havel, 33, one of 
Czechoslovakia’s leading playwrights 
As a Satirist, Havel is fortunate to have 
the doctrinaire rigidities of a Commu 
nist society as a mockable target. Mem 
orandum., first produced at Prague's Ba- 


called 


was written in 


74 


lustrade Theater, is a witty evisceration 
of the absurdities of party-line ortho- 
doxy and bureaucratic musical chairs 
But no audience need live in a Commu 
nist country to feel the tickle of Havel's 
barbs—it is enough to have experienced 
alienation in the midst of a scientific, 
computerized society. His main target 
is the mechanization of human beings 
(Paul Stevens), the di 
rector of a large organization, has just 
received a memo written in a language 
he has never seen before. This is Pty- 
depe—a tongue that has been intro- 
duced into the organization in order to 


Josef Gross 


increase the precision and accuracy of 
office communications 
rather baffling rules 
for instance, that a 
has received a 


There are some 
Gross discovers, 
stall member who 
memorandum in Pty 
depe can be granted a translation of a 
Ptydepe text only after his memoran 
dum has been translated. “In other 
words,” he muses, “the way to 
learn what is in one’s memo ts to Know 
it already.” 

The new 


only 


language takes over the 
firm, juggling its personnel so thorough- 
ly that Gross finds himself demoted to 
staff watcher, for which he must moni 
tor peepholes into five offices at once 
Eventually he persuades a secretary to 
make an unauthorized translation of 
his memo—which turns out to be a doc- 
ument praising his opposition to the 
spread of Ptydepe. Restored at last to 
his post as director, Gross has been so 
depersonalized himself that when the 
secretary appeals to him to keep her 
from being fired for translating his 
memo, he cannot even put in a good 
word for her. It might jeopardize his 
job, he explains, in which he is “at- 
tempting to salvage the last remains of 
Man's humanity but I must go 
now, and have my lunch.” 

Papp’s company prances through this 
reductio ad absurdum. Especially good 
is Robert Ronan as a Ptydepe instruc 
tor lecturing a class on interjections 
“*Psst!" becomes ‘cetudap,” ‘mmnn’ be- 
comes ‘vamyl,’ the poetic ‘oh! is ren- 
dered in Ptydepe by ‘hrulugyp.” Our 
very important ‘hurrah!’ becomes in 
Ptydepe ‘frnygko jefr dabux altep dy sa 
varub goz terexes.’ ” 


Endecott & the Red Cross 


Robert Lowell has yet to learn that 
drama is more than the sound of one 
man talking. A poet by gift and craft, 
he is intelligent, passionate, articulate 
and astringent, but his dramatic imag- 
ination is embryonic. The result is that 
it is almost more rewarding to read his 
plays than see them, 

While Endecott and the Red Cross, 
at the off-Broadway American 
Theater, ts not really a play, it is a va- 
riety Of some other distinctly interest 
ing things. Based on two short stories 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne, it is a kind 
of animated syllabus on the making of 
the New England mind, and a soul- 
scorching look at the Calvinistic impla- 
cability of the Puritan temper. It con- 
tains the implicit suggestion that in the 


Place 


despoliation and murder of the Indians 
was born a legacy of violence that has 
remained a melancholy strand of Ameri- 
can life 

John Endecott, sometime Governor 
of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, has 
come to the settlement of Merry Mount, 
near Wollaston, Mass., with the intent 
to chastise its inhabitants. Merry Mount 
is anathema to the Puritans because it 
is an enclave of happiness, fostering a 
live-and-let-live philosophy, indulging 
in such rites as dancing around the May- 


role. Its leader, Thomas Morton, flaunt 
ingly lives with the daughter of the 
local Indian chief, and carries on a 


thriving fur trade with the Indians by 
the dangerous practice of selling them 
firearms and liquor 

Endecott—played by Kenneth Haigh 
with the weary administrative sanity ot 
Shaw’s Caesar—is aware of the mourn 
ful carnage of retribution and revenge, 
and initially is reluctant to take any bru- 
tal measures against the colony. But 
then a clerical emissary from England 
arrives to announce that King Charles I 
intends to revoke the charter of the 
Massachusetts Colony and place it un- 
der the direct rule of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Morton taunts Endecott 
with this promise of lost authority, and 
suddenly the Governor becomes as 
steely as his armor. Delivering a flam- 
ing polemic against the King, he sun 
ders his own flagstaff and tromps the 
red-crossed flag of England underfoot. 
It is the most powerful moment of the 
evening and brings to vivid life 
D. H. Lawrence's comment that Amer- 
ica was born in “black revulsion.” Black 
with - wrath, Endecott: orders Merry 
Mount burned to the ground and the In- 
dians massacred. The historical moment 
is a century and a half before the Ameri 
can Revolution, but as the first shots 
are fired, and puffs of acrid smoke 
drift across the stage, the playgoer sniffs 
the unmistakable odor of revolt 





KENNETH HAIGH 
Syllabus on the mind. 
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STUDENTS 

Lifting a Siege— 

And Rethinking a Future 

At 2:30 a.m., said one combat-wise 
cop, “Harlem is asleep.” At that propi- 
tious hour, 1,000 New York City po- 
lice, armed with warrants signed by 
Columbia University trustees, marched 
on the Morningside Heights campus and 
dispossessed the student rebels who had 
occupied five buildings for nearly six 
days. In the inevitable melee, more than 
130 people—including twelve police- 
men—were injured; 698 people, mostly 
students, were arrested and charged with 
criminal trespass, resisting arrest or 
both. Although the action united hope- 
lessly confused Columbia in anger over 
police brutality, it also moved the cam- 
pus toward order—and touched off a 
much needed re-examination of the uni- 
versity’s future 

The decision to call in the police, 
said Columbia President Grayson Kirk, 
was “the most painful one I have ever 
made.” Although the need for some 
drastic action to end the impasse was 
due partly to Kirk’s own vacillation in 
handling the student protests, he had 
plenty of provocation to call in the po- 
lice. For one thing, the strike had ex- 
panded well beyond its initial aims— 
getting the university to cancel plans 
for a gymnasium in nearby Morningside 
Park and drop its affiliation with the In- 
stitute for Defense Analyses, a Govern- 
ment-supported research center. 

Holding the Line. After successfully 
capturing the campus buildings, the 
demonstrators—led by the far-left Stu- 
dents for a Democratic Society and 
the all-Negro Student Afro-American 
Society—seemed far more interested in 
a bloody confrontation with the ad- 
ministration than in any meaningful ne- 
gotiations. They demanded a complete 
surrender on all points at issue, includ- 
ing amnesty for all participants in the 





POLICE REMOVING DEMONSTRATORS 


The reorganization may 
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rebellion. Kirk refused, on the ground 
that this would mean a complete abdi- 
cation of all disciplinary authority. 

A majority of the university’s 17,000 
students and 2,500 faculty members un- 
doubtedly shared the initial goals of 
the strike. But many were also appalled 
by the hooligan tactics of the dem- 
Onstrators, who had held university of- 
ficials captive, broken into offices and 
overturned furniture. Kirk had reason 
to fear that some 300 members of the 
Majority Coalition of students, which 
included a large proportion of athletes, 
might touch off intramural violence by 
trying to dislodge the demonstrators. A 
fight did break out between some 40 of 
the burly “jocks,” who had set up a 
blockade to starve out the occupants of 
Low Library, and 40 youths, mainly Ne- 
groes, trying to send in food. The at- 
tackers were thrown back, causing one 
of the school’s disillusioned football fans 
to note that “it’s probably the first time 
Columbia has ever held a line.” Kirk 
was also aware of rumors that militant 
Harlem residents were vowing to “burn 
Columbia down.” 

While classes remained canceled, an 
Ad Hoe Faculty Group, moving help- 
fully into, the dispute, thought it had 
found a reasonable solution, It urged 
uniform punishment for all offenders. 
under rules to be drawn up by a panel 
of students, faculty and administrators. 
and called on the trustees to provide 
an alternative gymnasium plan. Kirk 
said he agreed with “the essential spir- 
it” of the proposals, would appoint such 
a tripartite committee—but did not 
agree to be bound by its decisions 
“He's taking the posture of a neutral 
party,” protested one of the faculty 
leaders. After the demonstrators also 
rejected the plan, the Columbia Spec 
tator observed that the battle had 
degenerated into one between “the 
intransigent insurgents and the ossified 
administration.” 





PROVOST TRUMAN’S LITTERED OFFICE 
be as traumatic as the disruption that led to it. 


Private Property. With the agreement 
of university trustees, Columbia law- 
yers drew up complaints that students 
were trespassing on the private prop- 
erty of the trustees in occupying the 
buildings, filed the papers with police. 
Moving to the campus in vans and 
squad cars, the police sealed off all 
gates, and then, on the orders of Com- 
missioner Howard Leary, marched to- 
ward the five occupied buildings 

Inside Hamilton Hall, 85 Negro stu- 
dents, who had been advised by such 
cool heads as Negro Psychologist Ken- 
neth Clark, decided that their most ef- 
fective tactic would be to file quietly 
into the vans (unlike white demonstra- 
tors in other buildings, they had kept 
their occupied quarters immaculate) 
With the two highest Negro officers in 
the New York police force observing, 
it was a model arrest operation—ex- 
cept that no one had brought a key for 
the main door and it had to be forced 
open. 

"More Police!" Elsewhere, the po- 
lice were less carefully supervised—and 
less considerate of the rebels, Profes- 
sors und students who had linked arms 
to keep police and demonstrators apart 
were charged by wedges of plainclothes- 
men. Uniformed officers plunged into 
the breach to smash open the doors, 
while others broke in through under- 
ground tunnels. At Fayerweather Hall, 
where protesters had preplanned every 
act by majority vote, students who in- 
tended to submit cleanly to arrest lined 
up at the door; those who preferred to 
be dragged out sat on an upper floor; 
those who decided to resist linked arms 
on another floor. The neat plans went 
awry as police kicked and clubbed their 
way through the building. For no clear 
reason, they even attacked newsmen, in- 
cluding a Lire photographer and, of all 
people, Columnist Walter Winchell. 

There were, of course, grandstanders 
Who tried to exploit the situation with 
faked cries of pain. One youth, dropped 
gently to the grass by officers, lay quiet 
until they moved away, then shouted 
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TRUMAN & KIRK 
A most painful decision. 


“Police brutality!’—and drew only 
laughs from bystanders. A girl wedged 
in a police van saw her plight in gran- 
diose terms. “First they arrest the work 
ers and now the intellectuals!” she 
shouted. As demonstrators were dragged 
or shoved into vans, unsympathetic stu- 
dents applauded, demanded: “More po 
lice! More police!” Among those booked 
at precinct stations that morning were 
a surprisingly large sprinkling of stu- 
dents from other campuses, nearby high 
schools, and even from no schools at 
all. They were all released on bail, and 
their cases will be heard in June 
Cooling Tempers. Initial reaction to 
the police raid was an emotional tide 
of sympathy for the protesters. There 
were numerous student rallies on cam- 
pus, one of which led to a brief but 
violent clash with police that contribut 
ed eleven more injuries to the week's 
total. Both the Spectator and the mod- 
erate student government called for res 
ignations of Kirk and Provost David 
Truman and joined S.D.S. President 
Mark Rudd in urging a campus strike 
a suggestion formally supported by 400 
faculty members. Rudd, 20, was leader 
of last March’s sit-in at Low Library 
(for which he was put on disciplinary 
probation), and recently returned from 
a three-week visit to Communist Cuba, 
which he glowingly described as an “ex 
tremely humanistic 
By week's end, tempers had cooled, 
nearly all police had left campus, and 
a few professors had even begun to re 
sume teaching classes. Kirk announced 
that the year would be ex 
tended for who 
time to complete their studies and pre 
pare for eXaminations 
The most important outcome of the 
uprising is that the trustees, administra 
tion and faculty have begun serious in 
ternal study of the university, which 
could lead to a re-evaluation of the role 
played by the various campus interests 
-and potentially to greater student tn- 
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volvement in the direction of the school, 
Meeting for the first time in the uni- 
versity’s history, the faculties of Co- 

| lumbia’s 15 schools named a twelve- 
man committee" to study ways of re- 
solving the dispute and to propose a 
new alignment of authority on campus. 

| Later, Columbia’s trustees announced 
that they had agreed to consult with rep- 
resentatives of Harlem before making 
new plans for the gymnasium—a deci- 
sion that might have been made months 
ago. They also set up a committee to re- 
examine and seek changes in the basic 
governing structure of the university, 
and to work with the faculty com- 
mittee on the same task. 

End of an Epoch. To Anthropologist 
Margaret Mead, who has studied and 
taught at Columbia for 48 years, the cri- 
sis marked “the end of an epoch” in 
the way universities are governed. She 
blamed the demonstration in part on 

| student activists who took advantage of 
the university's traditional leniency to- 
ward on-campus pranks, But she also 
accused the administration of failing to 

| recognize the right of students to share 
in Campus authority, and of being un 
responsive to community needs. Dr 
Mead also reflected a campus consen- 

| Sus that the trustees were also at fault, 
Said she: “We can no longer have pri- 
vately endowed universities governed 
by boards of trustees that are not re- 
sponsive to anyone but themselves.” 

It is easy enough to argue that pow- 
er at Columbia should be redistributed; 

| it is harder to say how. Quite clearly, 
students have neither the maturity, time, 
permanent interest nor long-range com- 
mitment to play more than a contribut 
ing role. Quite clearly also, Columbia 
cannot accept guerrilla warfare against 
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Easy to say that power should be redistributed, but hard to say how. 


the administration as a valid Strategy 
to achieve campus change. Columbia's 
highly individualistic faculty, while re- 
nowned for scholarly excellence, has 
never been noted for its community_re- 
sponsiveness, or for desire to undertake 
the drudgery of administrative respon- 
sibility. Thus the task Columbia faces 
in rethinking its goals and organization 
may be as traumatic and difficult: as 
the disruption that led to it 

The chaos at Columbia seemed con- 
lagious, as minirevolutions broke out 
on other campuses across the nation. 
At Princeton, more than 500 students 
demonstrated in support of such de- 
mands as turning trustee powers over 
to faculty and students, got President 
Robert F. Goheen, 48, to promise “a 
fresh and searching review of the deci- 
sion-making process of the university.” 
At the Stony Brook campus of the 
State University of New York, 50 stu- 
dents staged a 17-hour sit-in at the 
school’s business office to express sym- 
pathy with the Columbia protesters and 
to assail the invasion of the campus by 
police in a drug raid last winter. 

More than 200 students at Temple 
University picketed the inauguration of 
President Paul R. Anderson after Tem- 
ple refused to grant tenure to a teacher 
who had protested grading systems by 
giving all his students As. At North- 
western, 60 members of the Afro-Amer- 
ican Student Union took over the 
school’s main business office, and 15 
sympathetic white students occupied the 
Dean of Students’ office to support de- 
mands for desegregated housing and 
more lenient grading for graduates of 
Negro high schools. Most decisive of 
all in handling protesters was the Uni- 
versity of Denver, a Methodist-affiliat- 
ed school. When 40 undergraduates 
fighting for the right of M.A. and Ph.D, 
candidates to belong to the student gov- 
ernment held a sit-in at the registrar's 
office, they were not only arrested but 
kicked out of school. 
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uses them with rare freedom. spontane 
ity and expressivity orchestral co 
ors look back to A Berg, but he ts 
visionary in the way he creates melody 
through the interactic 1! contrapuntal 
strands at n the way he achieves the 
»rop mphon itt of mood 
ithout the usual resort to repetition 
Just his earlier m is hbeginni Oo 
find favor toda otal the Viol 
( cel the Ligh | ted 
live to WwW t ws a S \ 
Vait, tov What n « t at 
dience psycholog he ash Imme 
Hate response is not what on preoc 
ipied with. The job of the composer 
is to write the music he Jove rest. | 
think that’s true of anytl on 
1 YUSTS 
OPERA 
Resistance Movement 
In Austria, where the 
money and concern on oper 
SESSIONS AT PHILHARMONIC HALL oreign affairs, the directorship of the 
Crisis of communication venerable Vienna State Opera post 
of sacred national trust. Its in nbent 
NEW WORKS inherits Vienna's 300-year oF I i 
. a dition, dire » one of the lor t and 
His Own Thing best-quality asons in the world. Int 
‘Some Composers change their col turn, he may receive up to $30,006 
ors constantly,” says Conductor Wil year, plus a liberal expense ’ 
liam Steinberg. “Sessions writes only apartment chautfeur-drive ind 
music by Sessions. To the end, he is the run of Vienna's famed Sacher Hot 
true to his personality, his genius free room, meals and entertainis 
To the end, American Symphonist With the job vacant since th th 
Roger Sessions is going to be a dil tour months ago of Director Eg Hil 
ficult composer for the public to like bert, it might ¢ thought that oper 
\t Manhattan’s Philharmonic Hall last idministrators and conductors th 
week, his new Eighth Symphon mas over would be clamoring for it 
terful in its lyric use of twelve-tone Nein. Not only are qualified t 
principles, fearless in its glacial austerit didates not applying: Vienna | 
laid one of the big eggs of the sea even been able to press anybod 
son. At the close, few in the audience ErVice Metropolitan Ope ( 
even realized the work over; men 
were Caught with their arms folded 
women with fingers entwined in thei 
coiffures, Thus surprised. they were abk 





to summon up only enough applaus 
to give Sessions and Conductor Stein 









berg a single extra bow—far less thar 
the usual polite New Yo Philharmon 
minimum 
The question of audience response 
nent Hecause it strikes at the heart 
crisis OF Communication Sc 
sions) music. He would lo nothit 
better than an audien ovation. But 
stubborn New England descendant 
Mayflower pilgrims that he is, hy 
fuses to bid for casy success with the 


latest fashions. For that reason, he has 
had to settle for the high esteem of co 
leagues and critics, and the reputation 
of a Zeus on a cloud-cloaked Olympus 
doing his own thing, virtually dariny 


it = \ 


Syviaiphony 





the multitudes to like 

The Figi 
well worth taking up the dare. It shows 
that Sessions at 71 has completely ab 





MAHLER CONDUCTING (BY HANS BOHLER 
No clamor for the glamour 


sorbed the serialistic principles laid 


down by Arnold Schoenberg, and now 
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Pasha 
Turkish Coffee 
Liqueur 





Something’s been brewing in 
Istanbul. It’s Pasha Turkish 
Coffee Liqueur. Imported from 
a land famous for its after- 
dinner pleasures. 
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Customer after 
customer demands 
Rust-Oleum 
products by 
brand name. 

This is the second 
best reason why 
you should use 
Rust-Oleum 
coatings. 

The first and best 
reason is quality. 


[ Want RustOleum! 
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Alumina 





RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION ~ EVANSTON, ILL., U.S.A, 
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Manager Rudolf Bing turned it down, 
even after Austrian Chancellor Joset 
Klaus personally urged him to accept. 
The New York Philharmonic’s Leonard 
Bernstein and Cleveland's George Szell 
were approached, but said no thanks. 
The Hamburg Opera’s Rolf Liebermann 
declined an offer, and feelers were re- 
jected by former Edinburgh Festival 
Director Lord Harewood and the West 
Berlin Opera’s Egon Seefehlner. 

Sobering Record. What makes Vien- 
na so resistible? Doubtless, the fact that 
prospective directors are only too fa 
miliar with the job. They realize that 
inside, they would have to wrestle with 
stultifving traditionalism, intrigues, ar- 
chaic business practices that date back 
to the time of Emperor Franz Josef, en- 
trenched labor unions, and a recalci 
trant’ Vienna Philharmonic. Outside, 
there is a formidable battery of critics, 
a musically conservative but demanding 
public, and an unpredictable Parliament 
that holds the purse strings. 





If all that isn’t daunting enough, a 
glance back over the record of previ- 
ous directors would sober the most san- 
guine candidate. In 1964, Herbert von 
Karajan quit in a huff over “bureau- 
cratic interference.” Karl Boehm was 
virtually booed out of the job in 1956. 
The strain of it all gave Herbert Strohm 
a nervous breakdown in 1941. As fine 
a conductor as Felix Weingartner last- 
ed only 20 months in 1935-36—and 
that was his second fling at the job. 
Even the demonic Gustav Mahler, who 
gave the house a decade of discipline 
and creativity from 1897 to 1907, left 
with his health broken by the fierce bat- 
tles he had been forced to wage. 

Vienna’s predicament was summed 
up last week by a local critic, who said 
that the opera needs a gifted director 
“who is tough, courageous, and does 
not belong to any of the Vienna 
cliques.” In short, the kind of director 
that the city has been hounding out of 
office for nearly a century. 





MILESTONES 





| Divorced. Erich Leinsdorf, 56, Aus- 
trian-born music director of the Boston 
Symphony since 1962; and Anne Leins- 
dorf, his American wife; by mutual 
consent; after 28 years of marriage, 
five children; in Juarez, Mexico. 


Died. Winfield Townley Scott, 58, 
critic, editor and poet; in Santa Fe, N. 
Mex. Although Scott wrote about oth- 
er States, he wrote best of familiar, 
roughhewn private places like Haverhill, 
Mass., where he was born. In his lyri- 
cal, uncluttered style, he celebrated them 
in poems like “Tidal River”: 

Grass voluptuous in the river water 

Exhales a pre-dawn rain. But no rain 

now. A fuss of finches 

Flusters the low light rising through 

alder tangle. A tin can 

Winks in the mud, is angled to shoot 

the sun. 


Died. Jack Adams, 72, longtime ice- 
hockey great, both as a player and as a 
gereral manager; of a heart attack in 
Detroit, Rotund as a hand grenade and 
just as explosive, Adams earned his rep- 
utauion as a slick-skating center for the 
Toronto Arenas (forerunners of the Ma- 
ple Leafs); he demonstrated his man- 
agerial skills by collecting young talent 
tor the Detroit Red Wings (he got Gor- 
die Howe at 17) and leading his team 
to twelve N.H.L. titles (including a rec- 
ord seven in a row from 1949 to 1955) 
and seven Stanley Cup victories. 


Died. Edwin C. Parsons, 75, last sur- 
viving ace of World War I's collection 
of U.S. pilots flying for France, the 
famed Lafayette Escadrille; in Sarasota, 
Fla. “These men were of another world, 
They engaged in the most brilliant and 
spectacular form of combat in the his- 
| tory of mankind,” Parsons wrote in 


1917 of the pilots with whom he shared 
honors and excitement (he bagged eight 
enemy planes, was credited with seven 
“probables”), 


Died. Sir Harold Nicolson, 81, Brit- 
ain’s brilliant historian (The Congress 
of Vienna) and diarist, who in Vol- 
umes I (1930-39) and IL (1939-45) of 
Diaries and Letters gave a penetrating 
analysis of the Establishment; in Kent, 
England. Husband of the late novelist 
Vita Sackville-West and son of a Brit- 
ish lord, Nicolson moved with ease 
through the rooms at the top, record- 
ing with candor and wit the intrigues 
and personalities of Europe's destiny 
shapers. He was devoted to Churchill, 
disdainful of De Gaulle, yet found near- 
ly everyone fascinating. “Only one per 
son in a thousand is a bore,” he once 
told his son, “and he is interesting be- 
cause he is one person in a thousand.” 


Died. Patrick P. Thienes, 83, one- 
lime polio victim who became a cham- 
pion hiker; of emphysema; in San 
Diego. Stricken with polio at six, 
Thienes began to hike at 14 to strength- 
en his legs and promote charities that 
cared for crippled children. In 1905 he 
covered 9,000 miles in the U.S. and 
Canada; in 1912 he set a record of 77 
days for a coast-to-coast walk—and 50 
years later broke it by walking from 
Los Angeles to New York in 54 days, 





Died. Roy E. Tomlinson, 90, former 
president (1917-29, 1932-45) and chair- 
man (1929-55) of the National Biscuit 
Co., who raised a small biscuit-maker 
to a modern corporate giant (1967 sales: 
$764 million) that makes everything 
from crackers to candies, cookies to 
ice cream cones, and sells them through- 
out the world; in Glen Ridge, NJ. 
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WHEAT 
TURNED 
SOPHIE 
INTO 
SOPHIA? 


ROSE'S GIMLET 
& TONIC 


Y,'Zol <- 0] oMelale MIN - NL @-1-) oo Mtolale Ma 
your heart. Mix a Rose's Gimlet and 
Tonic in your cabin in the sky. One 
part Rose's Lime Juice, 4 parts gin or 
vodka and tonic to taste. And you're 
making whoopee. See what a little 
Gimlet and Tonic can do to you? 











PASEO DE LA REFORMA IN MEXICO CITY 
Indeed a party for the whole world, 


MODERN LIVING 





TRAVEL 
Target for ‘68 


Mexico has been invaded before. 
Complained a Mayan of the Spanish 
conquistadors: “They shriveled up the 
flowers. Without knowledge, without 
valor, without shame, they had only 
come to castrate the sun. And the sons 
of their sons stayed among us, and we 
only received their bitterness.” 

Today the country is undergoing an- 
other kind of invasion and faring far 
better under the onslaught. This year 
1,300,000 U.S. tourists will journey 
south of the border to savor the strange 
ness and delights of a New World coun- 
try that counts history in millenniums, 
boasts attractions as varied as jet-set sea- 
resorts and ancient Indian ruins 
color pages). What's more, with 
the Olympics scheduled to open in Mex 
ico City on Oct. 12, this will be a billion- 
dollar year for Mexican tourism—the 
biggest ever. Mexicans are going all 
out to make a stay in their country 
one long fiesta and to turn the Olym- 
Pics into “a party for the whole world.” 

Temples & Turboprops. “A magnif- 
cent landscape; but one looks at it 
with a sinking of the heart; there is 
something profoundly horrifying in this 
immense, indefinite not-thereness of the 
Mexican scene,” Aldous Huxley wrote 
in the days when tourists traveled on 
bumpy roads across the sere, dusty land 
scape. The jet age has gone far to 
remove the boredom that made one 
Texas lady remark: “It’s what's between 
the high spots that depresses me so.” 
Today, there are eleven daily direct jet 
flights into Mexico City from the U.S.: 


side 
(yee 
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Acapulco, top Pacific Coast beach re 
sort, has no less than 83 international 
jet flights each week. Even such a re- 
cently discovered beach resort as Puer- 
to Vallarta, made famous by the film 
The Night of the Iguana, is now rush- 
ing to completion its own $3,300,000 
jet airfield, installing the town’s first 
dial telephones and nearly doubling ho- 
tel accommodations 

Pink Delights. As a result of an am- 
bitious road-building program and a 
steadily expanding network of airfields. 
the archacological digs of Yucatan, the 
baroque colonial Spanish cities and the 
splendid beaches are now only a few 
hours’ drive or flight apart. Archaeo 
logical buffs, for instance, land in mod- 
ern turboprops on the recently com- 
pleted crushed-limestone runway beside 
the ruined temples of Chichén Itz4 
And in Mexico City (called simply Mex 
ico by most Mexicans), workers labor 
round the clock, topping off new big 
city hotels and readying the Olympic 
facilities 

lo first-timers still harboring old bor 
der-town images, Mexico City 
as a happy shock. No sleepy camp 
wrapped in serapes and buried 
under sombreros greet today’s deplaning 
Visitor, Instead, the tourist passes 
through the hands of efficient English 
speaking customs officials and aggres 
sively obliging skycaps into a cab 

From the very beginning of the 20- 
minute drive in from the airport, there 
is NO mistaking the fact that Mexico 
City is foreign. Open-air markets and 
tortilla stands line the route, Oblivious 
to the rushing traffic, an occasional san- 
dal-footed Indian shuffles along the side- 


comes 


SNOS 





walks. Not until the cab bursts onto 
the elegant Paseo de la Reforma, a 
leafy cight-lane boulevard patterned af- 
ter the Champs Elysées and flanked by 
smart shops, restaurants and first-class 
hotels, does the realization strike home 
that the city is also a sophisticated, mod- 
ern metropolis (pop. 7,000,000) 

The city, with its mixture of bustle, 
friendliness, modern buildings, historic 
landmarks and vivid public murals, has 
a peculiar appeal to U.S. tourists 
Globe-trotting Europeans tend to put it 
down as “not really in the vanguard of 
things, like Rome and Paris. The pace 
is too slow,” New Yorkers, by contrast, 
find it “completely different, refreshing.” 
Most U.S. tourists soon discover the 
shopping delights of the Zona Rosa (so 
called for its pink stone buildings), and 
the spacious greenery of 9,000-acre 
Chapultepec Park, among the best de- 
signed, most used outdoor recreation 
areas in the Western world. Social Mex- 
ico patterns itself on Madrid, and Amer- 
icans must get used to the fact that 
lunch seldom begins before 2 p.m., of- 
ten lasts past 4 p.m., and that dinner 
doesn’t start till 9 p.m, at the earliest. 

No matter how late to bed, chances 
are that tourists this year will be awak- 
ened early by the sound of construc- 
tion, The city is already gripped by 
Olympics fever, and while many of the 
facilities for the games are not new, 
work is going on round the clock to fin- 
ish on schedule additional major sports 
structures scattered about the city. To 
take care of the visitors, four new ma- 
jor hotels are being rushed to comple- 
ton, plus half a dozen smaller tourist 
hotels. To accommodate an anticipated 
overflow, the Committee on Housing is 
blocking off space in Acapulco, Gua- 
dalajara and other tourist spots within 
good plane commute, in the hope that 
sports fans will take side trips for a 
day or so, thus easing the burden on 
the city 

Snakes & Boots. Few visitors come 
away from Mexico without being im- 
pressed by the country’s sense of—and 
pride in—its past, ranging from its ear- 
ly Indian founders to its recent rev- 
olutions. In few New World countries 
is the past more easily—or impressively 
—evident to visitors. Best introduction 
is Mexico City’s National Museum of 
Anthropology in Chapultepec Park 
(Time, June 25, 1965), considered by 
many experts to be the best archaeo 
logical museum in the world 

Tourists who wish to visit the actual 
archaeological sites need not leave the 
limits of Mexico City. At the edge of 
the University City is Cuicuilco, a trun 
cated cone 450 ft. in diameter, built by 
pre-Mayan primitives some 8,500 years 
ago. It ts illustrative of the city’s mul- 
layered history that while excavating 
for the Olympic village, bulldozers un- 
covered yet another pyramid, long sus- 
pected to exist but never located. Thir- 
ty minutes by toll road from Mexico 
City is the most monumental of all, Teo- 
tihuacan, a 300-acre pre-Aztec ruin 
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Rosy in the setting sun and with the rising moon be- 
hind its shoulder, the Temple of the Magician broods 
over the ruins of the ancient city of Uxmal as im- 


passively as it did 1,100 years ago, when it was a 
high throne of priests and Uxmal a bustling political 
center of the sophisticated Mayans of Yucatan. 


MEXICO: VERY OLD, VERY NEW 


Only a quaint backwater until Elizabeth and Richard Burton 
made The Night of the Iguana and bought a house there, Puer 
to Vallarta has been transformed into a resort with ade 


but not flashy hotel facilities, where 


living is lively but in- 
formal 


Those so inclined gather on the beach (below) for pre- 


quate lunch swim and cocktails, or fresh fish broiled on spits. 











Hub of power even in Aztec times, Mexico City’s great himself and succeeding Spanish overlords (right). The Palacio 
square (Zocalo) is now patriotically called Plaza de la Con Nacional is now the office of the President of Mexico. Domin- 
stitucion. The Spanish conqueror Cortés tore down the palace 


ating the square is the huge Cathedral, which was begun ir 
Aztec emperor replacing it with a dazzling palace for 1573, took more than 200 years to complete 
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As hos ne 1968 O ympic Games, Mex gy, Mexico City 


Ico can proudly offer one of the world’s Mitarating structure 


Stadium is an ex 


skeletal ribs and 
handsomest stadiums Designed by Pedro breathtaking 


cant ering, its roof soar 


who also de ned the ng over the s C vhere 105.000 spec 
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In Mexico's determined effort 






to recover its own past, the an 
cient city of Pale nque has 
been dug out of the encroach 
ing jungle, its murals exam 


3 ined, its architecture restored 
















It is now recognized as the 
q Probable Athens of Mayan 
civilization. Here the Temple 
of Inscriptions looms in the 
mist-shrouded dawn across 
from the Palace, whose four 
storied tower is thought to be 














an observatory built around 
A.D. 692. Archaeologists sus 
pect that another pyramid 
temple lies beneath the peak 
in background. 










irny, 
Chichén-Itza is the greatest monume atop a Mayan site, 
| i y 


rior race from central Mexico, who were to the cultivated like the Platform of the Tigers 
Mayans much as the Romans were t the Greeks Invading Yu with the emble 
catan around A.D. 1000 they built their temple 





nt of the Toltecs, a war surrounded it with ceremonial structures 
and Eagles (left) decorated 
m of their own religion, the Feathered Serpent 
> (above Human victims were sacrificed in a huge nearby well 











Teotihuacdn’s Pyramid of the 
Sun dates back to at least 
A.D. 100, and is as impressive 
as anything the Egyptians ever 
built. Though it lies just 23 
miles outside Mexico City, full 
excavation of the site was 
begun only six years ago. Last 
October the Mexican govern 


ment designed a twice nightly 
Sound and Light” show 

around the pyramid that has 
-come a tourist must. 
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Quiet as a pond, ringed with immaculate beaches, Zihautanejo 
is presently a place where those who have discovered it hope 
that nobody else will—a refuge for those who find Acapul- 
co's night life or even Puerto Vallarta’s beach life too hectic 


Newly accessible, thanks to the jet Yucatan’s ruins, claims the world’s 
plane and Mexican enterprise, are the clearest water for snorkeling and 
country’s superb beaches. Cozumel Is boasts three first-rate hotels ranged 
land, only a shuttle-plane hop from along its coral-and-sand sea front 


Acapulco, commanding one of the world’s most exquisite 
bays and most beatific climates, has become an established 
watering place on the vacation circuit of the Beautiful Peo- 
ple with the institution of direct flights from the U.S. A fa- 
vorite hostelry is Las Brisas, where a terraced cottage (right 
with its own swimming pool goes for $46 a day 








Unchanged in a changing world 
is the face of this peasant wom- 
an peddling her meager assort- 
ment of native candy, peanuts, 
tortillas, Chiclets and tattered 
paperbacks on one of the tor- 
tuous hillside streets of Gua- 
najvato, a colonial town which 
was once the silver-mining cen- 
ter of the world, 











In the cathedral of Cuernava- 
ca worshipers celebrate Sun- 
day Mass. Begun in 1529 by 
order of Cortés himself, its ar- 
chitecture is classically Span- 
ish. Ten years ago, Archbishop 
Sergio Méndez Arceo, a rec- 
ognized radical in the Cath- 
olic hierarchy, commissioned 
modern designers to replace 
the baroque altar with a high- 
ly stylized canopy and cross. 
He also had installed abstract 
stained glass in the high win- 
dows—whose amber light, 
ironically, here illuminates a 
17th century statue of the Vir- 
gin Mary. 


dominated by two massive pyramids. 
Visitors who want to see excavations 
under way will make the 90-min. jet 
hop to Merida, jumping-off point for 
the two great Mayan ruins in Yucatan, 
Chichén Itz4 and Uxmal. 

Hardest to reach is Palenque (“City 
of the Snakes”), which Jacqueline Ken- 
nedy last March hailed as “more fas- 
cinating than Angkor Wat.” Set in a 
dense rain forest, the city, which was 
first inhabited several centuries B.C., 
boasts the Temple of Inscriptions—the 
first Mexican pyramid discovered that 
Was used as a tomb—and the Queen's 
Bath, a natural waterfall into which 
Jackie impetuously Jumped, boots and 
all 

“I intend to come back and see a 
new archaeological site each year until 
I die,” said one Californian. “And there 
will always be more.” The same could 
be said of Mexico's colonial cities, some 
of them now designated as national cul- 
tural Monuments. Aficionados of Mex- 
1co’s Spanish past argue endlessly as to 
which is their favorite: Cuernavaca, with 
its famed cathedral; Taxco, with its 
quaint charm and silversmiths: some 
preter Guadalajara, the country’s sec 
ond biggest city; San Miguel de Al- 
lende, where Spanish silver barons built 
majestic stone mansions; or the former 
mining town of Guanajuato, near by. 

Flight to Serenity. Unabashed syb- 
arites skip all the history, head straight 
for the beaches. Still supreme among 
Mexican resorts is Acapulco, Movie 
stars stay up in the hills, either at the 
Villa Vera, or the Acapulco Towers. 
Also on the hillside: Las Brisas, a col- 
lection of pink cottages, each with a 
pool, that in a given week this spring in- 
cluded among its guests Martin Luther 
King Jr.. Russian Poet Evgeny Evtu- 
shenko, Chuck and Lynda Robb and 
Astronaut Gwen K. Garriott. The big 
beach hotels do nicely for the hoi pol- 
loi, so many of whom are honeymoon- 
ers that the No. | song played by 
Acapulco orchestras is a cha-cha ver- 
sion of the Wedding March. So rapid 
has been the development of Acapulco 
that those who value serenity are now 
fleeing to Zihuatanejo, with no night 
life, no notable restaurants and fewer 
than 100 rooms. 

Wherever they go, some tourists, to 
be sure, will find the pleasures of Mex 
Ico mixed. To enjoy the very foreign- 
ness that gives the visitors the exhil- 
arating sense of beirg far away while 
sull close to home, it is also necessary 
to come to terms with the special Mex 
ican ambiente. The manana era may 
be over, but it has been succeeded by 
hay tiempo (“there's time”) Some ho 
tels have clocks with no hands. ap 
parently to prove that time does not 
count. Sometimes  /iay tempo also 
means late planes, canceled tours and 
misplaced hotel reservations. “We're try- 
ing as hard as we can to be more 
efficient,” says one tour official, “but 
the tourist must forgive. Relax. maybe 
something nice will happen to you.” 
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THE CAR 
Son of the Bug 


Newest thing in outdoor knockabouts 
's an informal hybrid that has yet to 
gain a name. Stubby, raffish, minimal, 
it is obviously designed for sport, 
Equipped with bloated rear tires, it rolls 
as easily over beaches as a dune bug- 
gy; wearing snow tires, it can roam 
freely on backwoods trails as a hunting 
vehicle, It is comfortable, fast as a rab- 
bit and already immensely popular (one 
estimate places the number in use at 
10,000). But where do they come from? 
Only when the car starts is its genealo- 
gy revealed; beneath the skin beats the 
shrill, short-stroke engine of the lowly 
Volkswagen 

Appropriately, the son of the bug is 
inexpensive to build. An old VW chas- 
Sis, with its independently suspended 
four wheels and air-cooled rear engine, 
provides the basic foundation. The 
trame is first shortened by 144 inches— 
a process that moves the center of grav- 
ity back over the rear wheels, where 
traction Is needed, and costs about $50 
in a mechanic’s shop. Then a light- 
weight molded fiber-glass body is bolt 
ed securely onto the chassis. Scores of 
small firms across the U.S. are now pro- 
ducing these bodies in a rich assort 
ment of styles and colors and sell them 
tor $500 or less. With a few further ad- 
dittons like a roll bar, the bugey is 
ready 

The only problem these days comes 
in finding an old VW. The price of 
scrapped beetles has risen from $100 
last much as $500 now 
and in many places there are no sal 
vageable wrecks left. Demand has 
reached well beyond junkyards and 
used-car lots. Volkswagen of America it- 
self is weighing the pros and cons ot 
manufacturing the short chassis. But 
many individuals, particularly in Cal- 
tlornia, have discovered another source 
of supply. Instead of searching out and 
buying an old VW, they just steal one 
off the streets—with deplorable impu- 
nity. The angry owner of a missing 
blue beetle would never recognize his 
car as it whines by him on a beach- 
shorter, blunter and tangerine red 


to go 


year to as 


NEW DUNE BUGGY 








IN ACTION 
Stubby, raffish, minimal and swift as a bunny. 


Glassy Prototype 


Streamlined it isn't. “It looks,” ob- 
served the London Daily Sketch, “like 
a4 motorized greenhouse without the to- 
mutoes.” But never mind. The Cubicar. 
an almost perfectly cubic car manu- 
factured by Britain’s Universal Power 
Drives Ltd., could well become the com- 
muter car of the future. In the age ot 
the tratlic jam, when both road space 
and parking space are at a premium, 
the 6-ft.-4-in.-long Cubicar is a fasci- 
nating concept. With a top speed of 55 
m.p.h., it gets about 24 miles to the gal- 
lon. It can seat five adults in comfort. 
And it can park, head-on, where even 
a Volkswagen would fear to tread 

At a list price of $2,160, the Cu 
bicar’s main drawback seems to be that 
its root and four walls are glass, allow- 
ing the squares of the world to see in as 
easily as the riders of the cube can see 
out, But then, explains the car's design- 
cr, a Vietnamese Parisian named Quasar 
(after the far-out starlike bodies) Khanh 
(TIME, Oct. 27), “Transparency is part 
of the modern world.” 
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QUASAR’S CUBE IN LONDON 
Where even a Volks fears to tread, 
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SCIENCE 
ee ae ne eee 


SPACE 
Getting Rid of Pogo 


After a nearly flawless maiden flight 
in November, the Saturn 5 moon rock- 
et ran into so many difficulties during 
its second mission last month that NASA 
officials feared yet another unmanned 
flight would be necessary before the 
rocket could be trusted to carry as 
tronauts into space. Now, after a care- 
ful review of the troubles that cropped 
up in flight, NASA has decided that it 
can probably correct them all and make 
Saturn 5 safe enough to carry a manned 
Apollo spacecraft into orbit this No- 
vember or December. By climinating 
another unmanned test of the huge 
rocket, NASA would save about $280 
million and avoid further delays in its 
program to place U.S. astronauts on 
the moon in 1969 

The first of Saturn's obvious trou- 
bles, the unexpected and early shut- 
down of two of the five J-2 engines 
powering the second stage (Time, April 
12), was traced to a fuel line that broke 
under the strain of liquid hydrogen flow- 
ing through it at approximately 100 
m.p.h. The break set off a chain of 
events that lowered pressure in the en 
gine, which automatically shut down, 
Because of an incorrectly wired circuit, 
the shutdown on the first engine sent a 
signal to another, perfectly operating en- 
gine, erroneously ordering it to shut 
down 

Jarred Astronauts. Failure of the 
third-stage rocket engine to restart lat- 
er in the mission was tentatively traced 
to a broken line that supplied hydro- 
gen to the ignition system. Without an 
ignition flame, the engine could not be 
restarted, To reduce the possibility of 
future breaks in the stainless-steel 
fuel lines, flexible joints in the lines 
will be either eliminated or greatly 
strengthened 

NASA scientists at the same time re 
vealed a previously undisclosed problem 
during the flight: the “Pogo Effect,” an 
up-and-down, pogo-stick-like vibration 
that was also detected during Saturn 
S's initial flight. The effect, caused by 
the synchronous pulsing of all five first 
Stage F-1 engines at their natural res 
onant frequency, produced a vibrational 
force of three-tenths Gs during the first 
flight—enough to jar astronauts had 
they been aboard, but not enough to 
cause any serious difficulty. On the April 
shot, however, the Pogo Effect reached 
a force of seven-tenths of a G, enough 
vibration so that astronauts would not 
be able to read instruments or flick con 
trol switches 

Helium into LOX. To rid Saturn of 
Pogo, scientists may inject small 
amounts of liquid helium into the liq- 
uid oxygen (LOX) lines of two of the 
engines, damping the sloshing of the 
LOX and thus changing the resonant fre 
quencies of the engines. Or they may 
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also 


place gas-filled cavities beneath the LOX 
lines of two engines to act as shock ab- 
sorbers. Either solution would cause two 
engines to pulse at different frequencies 
from the others, preventing a five-en 
gine resonant buildup of the Pogo 
Effect. 

Another worrisome problem, the ap 
parent breaking away of two sheet- 
metal sections (photographed by high- 
flying jets) early in the flight, was ap 
parently solved when NASA investiga- 
tors decided that the objects were 
probably thick sheets of paint that had 
not been properly bonded to Saturn's 
metal skin. 

The final decision to place a manned 
Apollo spacecraft atop the next flight 
of Saturn 5 was made by NASA Ad- 
ministrator James Webb after he had 
evaluated the recommendations of top 
Space scientists. To suggestions that his 
judgment might be influenced either by 
money, or political considerations, o1 
the space race with Russia, Webb had 
a ready answer: “My instructions from 
President Kennedy and President John 
son have always been, and remain, to 
go when we were ready and not to go 
until we were ready,” 


PALEONTOLOGY 
The Man They Ate for Dinner 


In an election year, most politicians 
are content to let buried skeletons lie. 
Not Washington's Democratic Senator 
Warren Magnuson—although he is up 
for re-election in November. Last week, 
with Magnuson’s blessing, two scientists 
announced in his Senate office that 
they had dug up the remains of a no- 
madic hunter who lived near what is 
now Washtucna, Wash., some 12,000 
years ago. The human skeleton, be- 
lieved to be the oldest ever discovered 
in the Western Hemisphere, was 


GEOLOGIST FRYXELL & SKULL FRAGMENTS 
Far senior to Minnie. 





promptly dubbed the “Cro-Magnuson 
man” by Washington reporters. 

During a geological survey in the 
Palouse River canyon in 1965, Wash- 
ington State University Geologist Roald 
Fryxell and Archaeologist Richard 
Daugherty explained, a bulldozer they 
were using scraped bare some bone frag- 
ments. Forgetting their survey. they 
began digging carefully at the site and 
uncovered other bones. some animal 
and some that were finally identified in 
1967 as human skull fragments. Still 
picking away in a 10-ft -deep shaft last 
month, the scientists found two addi- 
tional major skull fragments, finger and 
wrist bones. rib fragments, an eye sock- 
et and what is probably a leg bone, 
enabling them to confirm that the early 
human was similar to modern man and 
had died around the age of 20 

Time Is Running Out. To determine 
the age of the fossilized “Marmes man” 
(named after the rancher who owns the 
site), the W.S.U. scientists radiocarbon- 
dated mollusk shells lying in a stratum 
above the bone remnants and decided 
that they were nearly 11,000 years old 
hus, they reasoned, the bones lying in 
the stratum below must be between 
11,000 and 13,000 years old. This gives 
Marmes man _ paleontologic seniority 
over such previously discovered West- 
ern Hemisphere relics as “Minnesota 
Minnie,” the Midland (Texas) man and 
the Tepexpan (Mexico) man, all es- 
timated to be some 10,000 years old 

There was also evidence that the ear 
ly Washingtonian had suffered a grisly 
fate. Both human and animal bones 
found at the site were blackened —prob- 
ably by fire—and some were split as if 
someone had tried to get at the bone 
marrow. “I think that it’s entirely pos- 
sible that the Marmes man was con 
sumed by his buddies.” says Geologist 
Fryxell. “In other words, they had him 
for dinner.” From the fragmented con- 
dition of the skull, it was plain that 


Marmes man had also suffered from 
Excedrin Headache No. | 
For more evidence about Marmes 


man and how he lived. the W.S.U. sci- 
enusts are digging farther into the site 
But time is running out. In December, 
a new dam across the nearby Snake 
River will begin creating an artificial 
lake that will eventually flood the site 
Although digging for Marmes man has 
already more than $100,000 in 
grants from the National Science Foun- 
dation and the National Park Service. 
the scientists have asked for another 
$70,000 to continue their digging until 
the waters rise 

They will probably get it, says Mag 
nuson, who makes no bones about sup- 
porting archaeology and sponsored a 
bill that became Jaw in 1960 requiring 
the National Park Service to explore 
any archaeological sites threatened by 
dam building. The Senator can speak 
with some confidence. He is chairman 
of the Senate subcommittee that con- 
trols appropriations for the National 
Science Foundation 


cost 
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Now. A car with a computer in it. 


Every Volkswagen Squareback now comes 
with a computer. 





ooks like a box, cbour a foot wide, and 
is connected to the engine in 9 places. 

let us explain. (Or try to.) 

The Volkswagen Squareback is one of the 
few cars inthe worldwith a fuel injection system, 

A computer was designed to control this 


system. To think for it 

For instance, the computer can octually 
figure engine speed, engine load and engine 
temperature 

Then send precise amounts of fuel and air 
to each cylinder, 

Fuel waste decreases; mileage increases 
And you'll get obout 27 miles to the gallon 





Whet you wor 
ems. There is 
[Ust, nothing tk 





an, nothing to flood. 
Only the VW Squareback (and its sister 


car, the Fastback) has a fuel injection sys- 


tem and a thinking computer, 
Volkswagens always made 
sense. Now they have sense, 





get are carburetor prob- 
etor. Nothing to ad- 


a 


6, yy sity 5 
a eee 


poet 


a 





I told the agency 
I didn’t want 
my face in every ad. 





x 


It’s one thing to serve as spokesman for your company. 
Especially one like Transamerica that needs all the identi- 
fication it can get. 

But when a man shows symptoms of ossifying into a 
corporate image, it’s time to take steps. We have. 

At our behest, and for a fee which belies our anonymity, 
the New York design firm of Sandgren & Murtha has 
developed a Transamerica symbol. Here it is. ¥ 

We'll be using it all over, though we’re quite aware it 
will take a while before it becomes as familiar as Shell’s 
shell or Johnnie’s walker or Marlboro’s country. 

What’s it stand for, the Transamerica ¥? One irrever- 
ent soul, a 6-handicapper, likened it to golf clubs sticking 
out of a bag. 

Look again. Pretend it’s a tree. Now it has significance. 

Our present stature of nearly $3 billion in assets stems 
from a single root: service. 

From there we grow up, branch out into insurance, per- 
sonal finance, credit, real estate, air travel, leisure time ac- 
tivities. Services all. 

Previewing our ¥ a banker said: 
“You’ve got yourself a status symbol.” 

I disagree. 

For a company on the move that 
smacks too much of status quo. 





John R. Beckett 
President 
Transamerica Corporation 








then graduated to 


flameless electric heat! 


Minister: 
“Practicality, Electric heat 
gives us room-by-room 
temperature control. So we 
save expenses by turning 
up the heat in the chapel only 
when it’s occupied.” 


Builder: 
“Popular. More and more 
home buyers are asking 
for electric heat. It’s more 
modern. And will stay 
modern longer.” 











Homemaker: 
“Comfort. Such clean 
beautiful comfort. With 
electric heat, no drafts, 
no hot spots.” 






ELECTRICALLY 


Edison Electric Institute 
750 Third Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10017 


“We looked at it every whign 


Shopping center 
developer: 
“More income. 
Engineers showed me 
| could gain more 
rentable space by 
installing electric heat.” 











Board chairman: 
“Good investment. Our 
new ‘heat-by-light’ system 

will lower our heating 
and cooling costs 
considerably.” 





Electric heat—found nationwide in 175,000 commercial and industrial buildings...in 3 million households 
Get the facts. Ask your architect or consulting engineer for an evaluation of flameless electric heat. 
Or call your electric light and power company. 
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CORPORATIONS 
IBM‘s Super Split 

Few things cheer shareholders like a 
stock split, and last week few share- 
holders were as cheery as IBM’s. At 
their annual meeting in Boston, 2,300 
of the faithful (of a 359,495 total) heard 
Chairman Thomas J. Watson Jr. an- 
nounce stockholder approval of the 
eleventh split in the company’s 57 years. 
Holders of IBM’s 60 million shares 
will get one additional share for each 
one they hold, making it the biggest 
stock distribution in U.S. history. 

IBM’s split will help ensure a lively 
market in its stock by keeping per- 
Share prices within reach of ordinary 
investors. Lately, that reach had be- 
come a stretch. Long the highest priced 
issue traded on the New York Stock 
Exchange, IBM in the past 20 months 
had swept from $320 to $677.50 by 
last week's meeting. Even after 
the split takes effect this week, IBM 
will still be competing for top-price 
honors with the Big Board’s current 
second most expensive stock, Corning 
Glass Works, which closed last week 
at $362. 

Why do the buyers reach for IBM? 
Not for dividends, to be sure. At cur- 
rent prices IBM’s annual dividends 
($4.35 last year) amount to a mere 
-7% return on investment, against 4% 
for other manufacturing stocks and 5% 
for bank savings accounts. But growth 
is something else again. As a result of 
splits—including this week’s—and other 
distributions, a 100-share investment in 
1914, which would have cost $2,750, 
has grown to 59,320 shares worth more 
than $20 million. 

Wall Street seemed sure that the lat- 
est split—like the six others in the past 
eleven years—was not about to break 
the trend. Having risen $63 between 
the board’s January proposal of the 
split and last week’s stockholders’ meet- 
ing, IBM’s stock jumped another $10.50 
in four days to close the week at a rec- 
ord $688—an extraordinary 59 times 
1967 earnings. And why not? After the 
last split, a 3-for-2 deal in 1966, when 
the stock was trading around $370, IBM 
shares took only eight months to 1) 
weather the worst general market break 
in four years and 2) climb past its pre- 
split price. 


EARNINGS 


Full Quarter 

For most of U.S. business, the first 
three months of 1968 added up to a 
very full quarter. In a survey of 508 
early reporting companies, the Wall 
Street Journal found combined profits 
up by 11.1% over the first quarter of 
1967. When it weighed in with its own 
567-company study last week, the New 
York Times reported gainers outnum- 
bered losers 422 to 145 as earnings 
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WATSON ADDRESSES ANNUAL MEETING IN BOSTON 
Hardly likely to break the trend. 


leaped 13% beyond last year’s figures. 

There were few retreats. Some air- 
lines, among them Pan American, TWA 
and Eastern, lost money as they battled 
increased wages and costs. Copper com- 
panies were down some 30% as a group 
from the first three months of 1967 be- 
cause of strikes—which afflicted few 
other industries last quarter. 

While necessarily incomplete, the sur- 
veys showed that almost every other 
area of the economy enjoyed the surge. 
Earning $1.3 billion, 26 oil companies 
outpaced their 1967 first quarter by 
16%. Rebounding from the slump that 
hit most of U.S. business last year, steel- 
makers’ profits rose by 40%, while big 
gains were also recorded in aircraft 
(59%), building equipment (34%), tex- 
tiles (30%), office equipment (29%), 
chain-store retailing (24.5%), rubber 
(21%) and pharmaceuticals (17%), not 
to mention cement, up a solid 236%. 
Other increases came in tobacco, broad- 
casting, food products and electronics. 
Among the leaders: 
> Ford, with record first-quarter sales 
of $3.9 billion, up 36% from last year's 
sluggish first period, earned $222 mil- 
lion—an 84% increase that beat Gen- 
eral Motors’ 17% profit rise (to $457 
million) but not Chrysler’s impressive 
280% jump (to $69.3 million) over the 
same quarter last year, when it was hit 
by an unusually severe combination of 
higher costs, lower sales. 
> U.S. Steel, the industry leader, forged 
a 23% earnings increase (to $50.8 mil- 
lion), while second-ranked Bethlehem 
Steel posted a 36% rise (to $43.9 mil- 
lion), as stockpiling orders surged in 
anticipation of a strike this summer 
> Penn Central, reporting for the first 





time since the Feb. 1 merger of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the New 
York Central, earned $13.4 million, or 
16.6% more than last year's first quar- 
ter, when the partners were competitors. 
> J.C. Penney Co., the nation’s second- 
largest general merchandiser (after 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.), rang up $208 
million sales in March, thus outracing 
last March by 8.3% and completing a 
five-year stretch of consecutive monthly- 
sales increases. Since 1962, sales have 
risen from $1.7 billion to 1967’s $2.75 
billion—a 60% increase that edged out 
Sears’s (59%), far exceeded that of 
third-ranked Montgomery Ward (32%). 
>» McDonnell Douglas Corp., making 
only its fourth quarterly report as a 
merged company, earned $14.8 million. 
The Douglas Aircraft division, which 
had losses that would have cost the 
pair $3.8 million in the 1967 quarter, 
finally returned to the black in March. 

> Standard Oil of New Jersey, the in- 
dustry’s front runner, increased profits 
12.7%, to $320 million—another rec- 
ord quarter like the ones at Mobil (up 
14.8%), Texaco (13.3%), Shell (13%), 
California Standard (10.5%), Gulf 
(10.1%) and Cities Service (3%). 


TRADE 
Can the U.S. Still Compete? 


In one industry after another, U.S. 
manufacturers are finding their markets 
at home and abroad besieged by ag- 
gressive foreign firms. Some 10% of 
the autos, 12% of the steel, and 31% 
of the shoes now reaching U.S. con- 
sumers are imported. “We simply can’t 
compete on price,” says Chairman Rus- 
sell DeYoung of Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
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ber Co., explaining bluntly why 300,000 
of the 467,000 motorcycle tires sold 
the U.S. last year were foreign-made 

Lately the inability to compete has 
been reflected ominously in the nation’s 
traditional trade surplus—the excess of 
exports Over imports—which has been 
the cornerstone of U.S. global econom- 
ic power since World War Il. From a 
peak of $7 billion in 1964, that surplus 
shrank 41% to $4.1 billion last year 
So far this year, the record has been 
even worse, The first-quarter surplus 
fell to an annual rate of only $731 mil 
lion, the lowest in 31. years: during 
March, the U.S. trade balance actually 
ran $158 million in the red 

The March deficit was caused in part 
by the long copper strike, an eleven 
day New York dock strike, and by 


Steel stockpiling as a hedge against a 





. 
KOREAN WOMEN ON TRANSISTOR ASSEMBLY LINE 
Agile, aggressive and working for 15¢ an hour. 


possible steel strike in August. While 
the outlook for the year as a whole is 
by no means so dismal—Washington 


has all but abandoned hope of reach 
ing President Johnson's goal of fatten- 
ing the U.S. trade account by $500 
million in 1968. Says a top Commerce 


Department official: “We'll be lucky if 
we can hold the 67 surplus.” 

Unless the U.S. can offset this pro 
spective shortfall, it will lead to a rise 


in the dollar-weakening balance of pay 
ments deficit and renewed peril for the 


free world’s monetary and trade sys 
tem ( hanc cs of Improvement seem 
Slim. Congress has shelved the Pres- 


idents proposals to curb tourist spend 
ing abroad; rising costs of the Viet 
Nam war could forestall Government 
promises to curtail its spending over 
seas. Thus, it was hardly a surprise last 
week when the free-market price of gold 
a seismograph of foreign anxieties 
over the dollar—inched up to $39.60 
per o7., tts peak since the April 1 re 
opening of the London gold market 
Chief source of the 


current trade 
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problem is the U.S. economy's gallop- 
ing inflation, which prices U.S. goods 
out of foreign markets and attracts im 
ports to meet internal demand. Last 
year the U.S. inflation rate outpaced 
that of most other big industrial coun 
tries. With U.S. prices rising most re 
cently at the rate of 4.8% a year, 
highest since the Korean War, imports 
jumped by 19% during the first quar 
ter of this year even though 16% of 
U.S. factory capacity stood idle 

Well aware that the U.S. trade plight 
may only strengthen the protectionist 
mood in Congress, 16 industrial coun 
tries* last week offered some extraor- 
dinary help. They volunteered to speed 
up a portion of their scheduled Ken 
nedy Round tariff cuts while allowing 
the U.S. to delay its own cuts. This tar 
iff advantage would give the U.S. trade 
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balance a lift through 1969 estimated 
at $300 million 

The favor came with enough strings 
tied around it to make U.S 
dubious. The offer is conditional 
U.S. abstention from any new 
tions on imports or 
And 
that 


the so-called 


acceptance 
upon 
restric 
subsidies for ex 
several of the 16 countries 
Congress must also repeal 
American Selling Price 
fixing tariffs on items 
as benzenoid chemicals, sneakers, 
canned clams and woolen knit gloves 


Soft in the Middle. 


p 
ports 


insist 


system for such 


Like an aging 
athlete whose stomach muscles have 
turned to flab, U.S. trade shows a soft 
middle. Exports consist heavily of raw 
materials (coal, grains and soybeans 


for example) and the high-technology 
output of the most 
minded corporations (computers, air 
craft, electronics). Between those ex 


tremes, chronic trade-balance weakness 


world’s research 


Japan, Canada, the Common Market Six 
and all eight members of the European Free 
Trade Association 


is suffered by at least 122 manufacturing 
industries, Among them: steel, paper, 
food-and-drink, glass, textiles, apparel, 
lumber, leather, shipbuilding, autos, 
watches and sporting goods. In 1966, 
those 122 provided 35% of the na- 
tion’s industrial jobs, but they ran up a 


hefty $7.5 billion trade deficit. Says 
Finance Chairman Robert C. Tyson of 
U.S. Steel Corp.: “America generally 
has become less competitive than it 
was. Companies of other nations. fre- 
quently with American-aided modern 
Capacity, often with government sub- 


sidy and protection, and universally with 
lower wage rates, can effectively 
compete with American companies.” 
Some economists dispute the overall 
importance of cheaper labor in other 
countries. Stull, workers earning as lit- 
tle as 15¢ an hour have helped South 
Korea gain a big foothold in transistor 
manufacture—a that is also 
growing in such low-pay spots as Hong 
Kong and Mexico. Foreign countries 
have grabbed half of the domestic mov- 
le-camera market, and all but two U.S 
manufacturers (Kodak and Bell & How 
ell) have dropped out of the picture 
Cummins now sells most of the diesel- 
engine output of its British plant in the 
U.S., while all of RCA’s tape recorders 
and 80% of General Electric loudspeak- 
ers are made in Japan. Other advan- 
tages of U.S. industry are gradually 
fading. The growth of the Common 
Market, for example, gives the world an 


now 


business 


other region where cconomies of size 
are possible. To make matters worse, 
complains Chairman George Moore of 
Manhattan's First National City Bank, 


“too few people are interested in ex- 
porting. The a hell of a time 
buying American products 
One that the 625 
U.S. companies account for more than 
half of the nation’s industrial exports 
To encourage smaller firms to hunt for 
Commerce De- 
official 


world has 


reason is largest 


overseas business, the 
partment has revving up 
trade Last week some 40 U.S 
executives hustled to Sydney and Mel 
bourne with the help of Pan American 
to search for orders for everything from 
automatic controls to waste-disposal sys- 
tems. “We duffs and 
wait for this business to come to us,” 
said Chairman John R. Kimberly of pa 
permaking Kimberly-Clark. Such efforts 
can pay off handsomely, After Illinois 
Ideal Industries Inc., a leading 
maker of wire strippers and connectors, 
began exhibiting its products at the 
Hannover Fair last vear, its 
West Germany quadrupled 
Diminished by Self-Discipline. Al- 


been 
MIssions 


can't sit on our 


based 


sales in 


though industry is far from blameless, 
many of the nation’s gravest trade ail 
ments have been concocted in Wash 
ington. The trouble consists of federal 


deficits, easy tolerance of wage increases 
that outstrip rising productivity, and the 
pursuit of economic growth at the ex- 
pense of stable prices. Even so, the 
U.S. still has the world’s largest and 
most efficient economy, along with an 
Impressive lead in finance, marketing 
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This year’s Jack-of-All-Trades award 
goes to package insurance. 


And so does the Master-of- 
None award. 

Packaged insurance is a 
great way to combine cover- 
ages that fit together natu- 
rally. But that’s where the 
glory ends. 

The package has to 
stretch to fit. 


That’s why we've made a 
“package”’ policy which can 
adapt. We call it WAUSAU 
SMP. Selective Multi-Peril. 

We say “‘selective’’ for an 
obvious reason. Flexibility. 

There are over 100 cover- 
ages to choose from. We 
make sure you get it right 
to start with. And if your 
needs change, so does the 
policy. 


We think reality is its own 
reward, That’s why we're 
the people who know busi- 
ness insurance like nobody 
else in the business. And that 
just about wraps it up. 

Except, Jack better be 
nimble. 


Employers Insurance 
of Wausau 





The famous Thunderbird Motel 





of Minneapolis personalizes 
its insurance protection 


with a WAUSAU SMP. 


Get the flexible Wausau Story 
for yourself. 
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then graduated to Wy 


flameless electric heat’ 


Homemaker: 
Comfort. Such clean 
beautiful comfort. With 
electric heat, no drafts, 

no hot spots.”” 
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Minister: : 
Shopping center 
“Practicality. Electric heat davelanevs 
Rives us room-by-room Builder: “" per: 
temperature control. So we More income. 


“Popular. More and more 
home buyers are asking 
for electric heat. It's more 
modern. And will stay 
modern longer.” 


Engineers showed me 
| could gain more 
rentable space by 

installing electric heat.” 


save expenses by turning 
up the heat in the chapel only 
when it’s occupied.” 

















Board chairman: 
“Good investment. Our 
new ‘heat-by-light’ system 
will lower our heating 
and cooling costs 
considerably.” 
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Electric heat—found nationwide in 175,000 commercial and industrial buildings...in 3 million households. 
Get the facts. Ask your architect or consulting engineer for an evaluation of flameless electric heat. 
Or call your electric light and power company. 


CORPORATIONS 
IBM's Super Split 
Few things cheer shareholders like a 
stock split, and last week few share- 
holders were as cheery as IBM's. At 
their annual meeting in Boston, 2,300 
of the faithful (of a 359,495 total) heard 
Chairman Thomas J. Watson Jr. an- 
nounce stockholder approval of the 
eleventh split in the company’s 57 years. 
Holders of IBM’s 60 million shares 
will get one additional share for each 
one they hold, making it the biggest 
stock distribution in U.S. history 
IBM's split will help ensure a lively 


market in its stock by keeping per- 
Share prices within reach of ordinary 
imvestors. Lately, that reach had be- 


come a stretch. Long the highest priced 
issue traded on the New York Stock 
Exchange, IBM in the past 20 months 
had swept from $320 to $677.50 by 
last week's meeting. Even after 
the split takes effect this week. IBM 
will still be competing for top-price 
honors with the Big Board's current 
second most expensive stock, Corning 
Glass Works, which closed last week 
at $362 

Why do the buyers reach for IBM? 
Not for dividends, to be sure. At cur- 
rent’ prices IBM’s annual dividends 
($4.35 last year) amount to a mere 
7% return on investment, against 4% 
for other manufacturing stocks and 5% 
for bank savings accounts. But growth 
is something else again. As a result of 
splits—including this week's—and other 
distributions, a 100-share investment in 
1914, which would have cost $2,750, 
has grown to 59,320 shares worth more 
than $20 million 

Wall Street seemed sure that the lat- 
est split—like the six others in the past 
eleven years—was not about to break 
the trend. Having risen $63 between 
the board’s January proposal of the 
split and last week's stockholders’ meet- 
ing, IBM’s stock jumped another $10.50 
in four days to close the week at a rec- 
ord $688—an extraordinary 59 times 
1967 earnings. And why not? After the 
last split, a 3-for-2 deal in 1966, when 
the stock was trading around $370, IBM 
Shares took only eight months to 1) 
weather the worst general market break 
in four years and 2) climb past its pre 
split’ price 


EARNINGS 
Full Quarter 


For most of U.S. business. the first 
three months of 1968 added up to a 
very full quarter. In a survey of 508 
carly reporting companies, the Wall 
Street Journal found combined profits 
up by 11.1% over the first quarter of 
1967, When it weighed in with its own 
567-company study last week, the New 
York Times reported gainers outnum- 
bered losers 422 to 145 as carnings 
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WATSON ADDRESSES ANNUAL MEETING IN BOSTON 
Hardly likely to break the trend. 


leaped 13% beyond last year’s figures. 

There were few retreats. Some air- 
lines, among them Pan American, TWA 
and Eastern, lost money as they battled 
increased wages and costs. Copper com- 
panies were down some 30% as a group 
from the first three months of 1967 be- 
cause of strikes—which afflicted few 
other industries last quarter 

While necessarily incomplete, the sur 
veys showed that almost every other 
area of the economy enjoyed the surge 
Earning $1.3 billion, 26 oil companies 
outpaced their 1967 first quarter by 
16%. Rebounding from the slump that 
hit most of U.S. business last year, steel 
makers’ profits rose by 40%. while big 
gains were also recorded in aircraft 
(59%), building equipment (34%), tex 
tiles (30%), office equipment (29%), 
chain-store retailing (24.5%), rubber 
(21%) and pharmaceuticals (17%). not 
to mention cement, up a solid 236% 
Other increases came in tobacco, broad 
casting, food products and electronics 
Among the leaders: 
> Ford, with record first-quarter sales 
of $3.9 billion, up 36% from last year's 
Sluggish first period, earned $222 mil 
lion—an 84% increase that beat Gen- 
eral Motors’ 17% profit rise (to $457 
million) but not Chrysler's impressive 
280% jump (to $69.3 million) over the 
same quarter last year, when it was hit 
by an unusually severe combination of 
higher costs, lower sales. 
> U.S. Steel, the industry leader, forged 
a 23% earnings increase (to $50.8 mil- 
lion), while second-ranked Bethichem 
Steel posted a 36% rise (to $43.9 mil 
lion), as stockpiling orders surged in 
anucipation of a strike this summer 
> Penn Central, reporting for the first 


time since the Feb. 1 merger of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the New 
York Central, earned $13.4 million, or 
16.6% more than last year's first quar- 
ter, when the partners were competitors. 
> J.C. Penney Co., the nation’s second- 
largest general merchandiser (after 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.), rang up $208 
million sales in March, thus outracing 
last March by 8.3% and completing a 
five-year stretch of consecutive monthly- 
sales increases. Since 1962, sales have 
risen from $1.7 billion to 1967’s $2.75 
billion—a 60% increase that edged out 
Sears’s (59%), far exceeded that of 
third-ranked Montgomery Ward (32%) 
> McDonnell Douglas Corp., making 
only its fourth quarterly report as a 
merged company, earned $14.8 million 
The Douglas Aircraft division, which 
had losses that would have cost the 
pair $3.8 million in the 1967 quarter, 
finally returned to the black in March 

> Standard Oil of New Jersey, the in- 
dustry’s front runner, increased profits 
12.7%, to $320 million—another rec- 
ord quarter like the ones at Mobil (up 
14.8%), Texaco (13.3%), Shell (13% ), 
California Standard (10.5%), Gulf 
(10.1%) and Cities Service (3%) 


TRADE 
Can the U.S. Still Compete? 


In one after another, U.S 
manufacturers are finding their markets 
at home and 


industry 


abroad besieged by ag- 
gressive foreign firms. Some 10% of 
the autos, 12% of the Steel, and 31% 
of the shoes now reaching U.S. con 
sumers are imported. “We simply can't 
compete on price,” says Chairman Rus- 
sell DeYoung of Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
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and much technology. If the nation has 
the self-discipline to bring its inflation- 
bent economy under control, the worst 
of its difficulties with foreign competi- 
tion should slowly diminish 


EXECUTIVES 


Profit from Forfeit 

When Semon E. (“Bunkie") Knudsen 
switched from a vice president’s post at 
General Motors Corp. to president of 
archrival Ford Motor Co. last Febru- 
ary, the main reason behind the move 
was that he had been closed out of 
G.M.’s presidency by Edward N. Cole 
Already rich by inheritance and from 
his holdings in G.M. stock, Knudsen 
gave only a passing thought to the 
$700,000 in accumulated bonuses he 
was forfeiting by leaving G.M 

But, Multimillionaire Knudsen and 
his wife Florence have lost not a cent 
In the small type of Ford’s newly re- 
leased shareholders’ proxy statement, a 
few lines explain that Knudsen, in ad 
dition to an option to buy 75,000 shares 
of Ford stock at $49.63, has also been 
granted 15,000 shares as an outright 
bonus. He may sell the bonus stock 
only after a minimum of eight years 
five at Ford, and three more, in which 
he must refrain from “specified com 
petitive activity.” Even then Knudsen 
can sell no more than 3,000 shares a 
year for a five-year period, At current 
market value, that stock bonus would 
be worth $870,000 before taxes. More 
than that, Knudsen’s annual salary as 
Ford president is guaranteed for five 
years at not less than $200,000. That is 
as much as Chairman Henry Ford II is 
paid and considerably more than the 
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KNUDSEN & WIFE FLORENCE 
Something ventured, nothing lost. 
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$147,500 Knudsen was collecting when 
he left G.M 

So far, to earn his money, Knudsen 
has been doing what new executives cus- 
tomarily do—getting the feel of the 
company. He has visited plants in Chi- 
cago, Dallas and Canada, met dealers 
in various cities, inspected Ford’s big 
Rouge plant from top to bottom. The 
1969 model cars are all locked up as 
far as design goes, but Knudsen has 
been studying the *70 styles and the 
models for future years. His on 
entation will be over by summer, and 
from that time on, Bunkie Knudsen is 
expected to move into high gear 


clay 


TELEPHONES 
Bills Are Going Up 


The strike of 200,000 members of 
the Communications Workers of Ameri 
ca against 20 Bell System companies 
caused only minor breakdowns in 
American Telephone & Telegraph's 
highly automated transcontinental tele 
phone system. Everything continued to 
work so smoothly that the C.W.A, ne- 
gotiator, calling from New York City’s 
St. Moritz Hotel late one night last 
week, could dial through quickly to 
C.W.A,. President Joseph A. Beirne in 
his Washington office. “We've got it 
here!” the negotiator reported proudly 
to Beirne. On his telephone for more 
long-distance calls, Beirne was able 
without delay to alert 19 other strike 
teams and tell them that the “pattern” 
negotiations between the C.W.A. and 
A.T. & T.’s subsidiary, Western Electric, 
had concluded with an average annual 
6.5% wage and benefits increase over 
three 

Other bargaining units from coast to 
coast quickly came to the same terms 
After that, calling off the strike, which 
had been aimed at telephone service in 
47 states, needed only membership rat 


years 


ification for picket lines to dissolve and 
for installers, repairmen, operators and 
clerks to return to jobs that have been 
held down in their absence by super 
visory personnel, Beirne predicted that 
ratification would come quickly 

The C.W.A, announced the increases 
would cost Ma Bell no less than $2 bil 
average hourly 
telephone workers rises from $2.89 to 
$3.46 over the period 
A.1.& T. denied the cost would be that 
great. Even so, warned A.T, & 1 
Ben S. Gilmer, “the increased 
these settlements impose will in 
evitably have some effect on the rates 
our customers pay for service.” In oth 
er words, telephone bills are going up 
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Knudsen will not actually own any of the 
Ford shares until 1976 at the earliest. Then 
they will be given to him in five annual in 


3,000 shares each. He will pay 
basis of either 1) 
nearly $50, on the 


stallments of 
regular income tax on the 
the price of the stock, 
1968 day that he was 

w 2) the price at the time that he actually 
gets delivery—whichever is lower. After de 
livery he can, of course, sell the stock, and 
he would pay a long-term capital-gain tax on 
any increase in value since 1968 


awarded” the shares 
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BYBJERG & LISE-LOTTE WITH CURLERS 
How to fill the door. 


MANUFACTURING 
Roll Your Own 


Night after night, two planes packed 
with 20 tons of hair curlers took off 
from Copenhagen. In seven weeks last 
spring, 350,000 heat-retaining Carmen 
Curler sets were airlifted to New York 
on rush order from the U.S. beauty 
firm, Clairol. Labeled “Carmen” or 
“Kindness” and marketed by Clairol, 
nearly a million of the Danish-made 


curlers have already been snatched 
up by American women, for prices 
ranging from $13 to $40 a set. An ad- 


ditional 500,000 were sold in more than 
a score of other countries 

The owner of the new curler set 
plugs it into an electrical outlet and, in 
less time than it takes to fry ham and 
eggs, the plastic rollers (each contain- 
ing a secret slow-cooling liquid) warm 
up. When the red dots on top of the 
curlers turn black, they are ready to be 
lifted off their individual rods and de 
ployed. Without water, lotions or gels, 
dry hair can be curled around the hot 
rollers for five to ten minutes to achieve 
anything from a soft flip to Shirley 
Temple curls 

Grooming a Winner. The idea for 
the Carmen Curler started rolling when 
a strapping 34-year-old Dane named 
Arne Bybjerg Pedersen answered a 
newspaper ad in 1962: a hairdresser 
was looking for a partner to help de 
velop a new-style curler. Bybjerg, a tor 
mer plantation manager in Malaysia, 
invested $5,500 and lost it all. But he 
kept his faith and teamed up with a Co 
who offered his 
and a basement workshop 
for experiments. The pair ran up $200, 
000 in debts before the Carmen Curler 
was perfected. A first order from Brit 
ain for 500 sets in 1964 put them in 
business, but not until the Clairol order 
last year did Bybjerg hit the big time 

Though other companies have joined 
the race for the ladies’ hot-curler rod, 
Bybjerg’s enterprise is far ahead of the 
pack. Today Carmen Curler has a dai 
ly capacity of 20,000 sets and employs 
850, including 20 vice presidents—all 


penhagen 
know-how 


engineer 
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Goodbody knows 
what hedgers and traders 
should know about 
commodity futures 


With a strong tradition in commodity trading that goes back 
many years, Goodbody & Co. is today one of the leading 
New York Stock Exchange member firms handling com- 
modity futures. Goodbody offers complete trading facilities 
for anyone interested in trading silver and other metals; 
cotton; wool; grains; potatoes; soybeans, oil and meal; 
coffee; cocoa; sugar; cattle; hogs; livestock products and 
frozen orange juice concentrate. 

In each of its more than 90 offices, whether in Tucson or 
Tampa, Beverly Hills or Boston, Goodbody registered repre 
sentatives keep customers informed on the latest opinions 
of Goodbody’s respected commodities research department 
and transmit their orders instantly by private wire to all 
commodity trading floors. 

Hedgers who wish to protect their business stability by 
minimizing the effects of future price changes and traders 
who seek the possible high profits of trading in futures and 

can accept the commensurate risk 
are both served with <- 
a 


efficiency and the f ret 
utmost in personal pe 












service at Goodbody. 
Registered represen- 
tatives receive a 

particularly thorough 


Established 1891 - 


grounding in commodities and are always alert to pass along 
to customers any new developments reported by the research 
department that could influence a buy or sell decision. 

For its part, the research department feeds a steady 
flow of timely, well-informed data across the firm's nation- 
wide wire network. For example, every day, before the 
opening, a morning wire is dispatched to all offices alerting 
brokers to possible developments of the day. During the 
day, a constant stream of additional research information 
is channeled from the Goodbody brokers on commodity ex- 
change floors through the research department to the 
offices. At the close of the day, closing comments are wired 
in two separate letters. 

In addition, the firm issues a weekly Commodity Review 
and Outlook and a Commodity Research Study on specific 
topics whenever it seems timely. Two recent Studies were 
“Gold and the Commodity Price Outlook’’ and “Long-Term 
Factors Behind Pork Belly and Cattle Prices." 

These publications are mailed to customers and trade 
houses and are well known in the industry. They can be 

useful to anyone who has any interest in the com- 
& modities markets. If you would like a sample of 
some of Goodbody's recent commodity research, 
please write to Mr. Werner Lehnberg, Partner-in- 
charge of the Commodity Division. 


GOODBODY & Co. 


55 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 10004 


over 90 offices throughout the nation 
Members of leading Stock and Commodity Exchanges 











over six feet tall, since Bybjerg believes 
“a manager must fill the door.” 

The owner himself looks like a win- 
ner, driving a yellow Rolls-Royce or 
piloting one of his five planes, his blonde 
second wife often at his side. Lise- 
Lotte Bybjerg, 22, never has a hair out 
of place: she uses her Carmen Curler 
set two or three times a day. 


ADVERTISING 
Frankly After the Francs 


A nude couple lies entwined in bed. 
The woman's wristwatch puts the time 
at 7:30. In the next photo, the pair's po- 
sitions are reversed and the man’s watch 
reads 7:45. Underneath is the caption: 
“Forget the time. Your Universal Ge- 
néve will take care of it.” 


On the theory that nothing sells like 
sex, French admen are dressing up their 
advertisements by undressing the mod- 
els who appear in them. France's nude 
look is far more explicit than anything 
in U.S. advertising, which largely con- 
fines its scantily clad models to wom- 
en’s fashion layouts. In an ad for Sea 
Club beach apparel in French men’s 
magazines, a bare-breasted young wom- 
an lounges seductively inside a sleek 
sports car while a man in a snug-fitting 
bathing suit sprawls across the auto's 
trunk. To promote Selimaille men’s un- 
derwear, a layout in the politically ori- 
ented Le Nouvel Observateur features 
a male model standing with hands fold- 
ed in front of him, a pose that fails to 
hide the fact that he is stark naked. 

Responsible for most, though by no 
means all, of the eye-catching cam- 
paigns is Marcel Bleustein-Blanchet, 61, 
the freewheeling chairman of Publicis, 
France's largest private ad agency (bill- 
ings: $43 million). Bleustein-Blanchet 
founded Publicis in 1927, gradually ex- 
panded the business by piloting his own 
plane around the country in search of 
contracts. After World War I, during 
which he flew for the Free French, he 
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BRITTEN-NORMAN ISLANDER 
Three times as economical as the other jobs. 


had to rebuild Publicis almost from 
scratch. In the process, he picked up 
such major accounts as Shell, Colgate- 
Palmolive and Renault. He also gave 
the agency a profitable sideline by open- 
ing Le Drugstore on the ground floor 
of the Publicis building on the Champs 
Elysées, a venture whose success has 
led to a profusion of American-style 
drugstores across France. 

In 1958, Bleustein-Blanchet took a 
tentative step toward sex in an ad- 
vertising campaign for Rosy brassiéres. 
The original ad showed little more than 
a woman's torso, with the arms folded 
discreetly across the chest. But the cam- 
paign’s success—sales of Rosy bras have 
increased fivefold—has convinced 
French admen that frankness can bring 
in the francs. As a result, their ads 
have been getting increasingly more dar- 
ing. A recent Rosy ad, for example, 
pictures a woman wearing a lacy bra, 
but otherwise she is bare to well below 
the navel; partially visible behind her 
is a Man wearing nothing. To Bleustein- 
Blanchet, there is nothing erotic about 
such advertising. “The nude is very pret- 
ty,” he insists. “So why not show it?” 





FIFTEEN MINUTES LATER 
Dressing mem up in the altogether. 


AIRCRAFT 
Low, Slow & Selling 


In the jet age, Britten-Norman Ltd. 
seems almost an anachronism. The air- 
Strip at the company’s plant near the 
resort town of Bembridge on Britain's 
Isle of Wight is nothing but a sod run- 
way. The one plane that Britten-Nor- 
man builds carries ten people in a fu- 
Selage that even its designers admit is 
“just an aluminum rack.” It has a high, 
slablike wing and a top speed of only 
168 m.p.h. Yet low and slow as it 
flies, the Britten-Norman (BN-2) Island- 
er, as it is called, has proved to be a 
sOaring success. 

Aimed at local air-taxi outfits, which 
have sprung up around the world to 
serve the short runs now spurned by 
big jets, the Islander is in remarkable de- 
mand. Since the first production model 
appeared barely 18 months ago, 16 air- 
taxi companies have put the plane into 
service from Scotland's Orkney Islands 
to Australia’s Great Barrier Reef. More 
than 200, worth a total of $15 million, 
are now on order, and production is 
sold out well into 1969. With 800 work- 
Crs straining to increase the Islander's 
one-a-week rate, Britten-Norman Co 
Founder Desmond Norman’s main con- 
cern 1s to find “ways to build them fast 
enough.” 

Necessary Frenzy. The Islander is 
only the second plane designed by Nor- 
man and Partner John Britten, both 39 
years old. Giving up temporarily after 
their one previous effort, a 1949 single- 
seater that flew “like a crippled bird,” 
the two partners began to concentrate 
on building up what became a world- 
wide crop-spraying business. They were 
waiting, says Norman, “until we could 
see a really good gap in the market be- 
fore working ourselves up into the nec- 
essary frenzy to build another plane.” 

The gap appeared, improbably 
enough, in the Cameroons. There, while 
invesugating a surge in charters of their 
crop-dusters, Britten and Norman found 
that the planes were being used to fill 
an air-travel void left by the retirement 
of World War Il-vintage DC-3s. The 
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Gulf Life Tower, Jacksonville, Florida. Architects and Engineers: Welton Becket and Associates. Associate Architects: Kemp, Bunch & Jackson. 


Florida office building makes the scene in 
PPG sunglasses. 





Jacksonville's new 27-story Gulf Life Tower really brightness control. All contribute to occupant comfort. 
knows how to live in the Sunshine State. We call this Glass Conditioning.* There's a PPG 
Windows of PPG So arcray® plate glass keep Glass Conditioning product tailored for every ex- 
brightness down to the comfort level. posure of every building under the sun. 
PPG environmental glasses do many things: Some Ask your architect about PPG sunglasses for build- 
cut air conditioning and heating costs by reducing ings. Write: PPG INDUSTRIES, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 
solar heat gain and winter heat loss. Some provide *Glass C ne GB servi 
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The world is over a billion years old 
and it still doesn't know how to dress itself. 


It’s been estimated that over 600 million 
people in the world today are poorly 
clothed. And it has nothing to do with 
fashion. A lot of people never get the 
chance to know what it’s like to be 
warm. Something has to be done about 


it. And we're trying. We just perfected a 
new Draper high speed shuttleless loom. 
It just might be the first step. In some 
operations, this new loom is 50% more 
productive than conventional looms. 
Which means lower cost fabrics. As one 





of the nation’s largest textile machinery 
manufacturers, we’ve already piled up 
an impressive list of accomplishments. 
And we wouldn’t mind knowing we 
helped a few million people learn what 
it’s like to be warm for a change. 


NorthAmerican Rockwell 


a 


NorthAmerican Roswell 


BESIDES MAKING 
TEXTILE MACHINERY, 
NORTH AMERICAN ROCKWELL 
IS BUSY... 


Producing axles, brakes, springs and 
universal joints for heavy-duty 


vehicles at the Rockwell-Standard Divisions. 


Developing a sodium-cooled Fast 
Breeder Nuclear Reactor at the 
Atomics International Division 


Working on the nation's most 
advanced military and space electronics 
systems at the Autonetics Division. 


Producing single shuttle and shuttle- 
less looms, bearings and knitting 
machines at the Draper Division, 


Powering all three stages of Apollo 
Saturn V that will send man safely to 


the moon and return at the 
yne Division. 


Producing filters, industrial gears, 

other power transmission equipment and 
cotton ginning machinery at the 
Industrial Divisions. 


Probing the future of supersonic travel 
with data from the X-15 and XB-70A 
advanced research aircraft at the 

Los Angeles Division, 


Building tactical missiles, the mach 2 
Vigilante reconnaissance airplane and the 
OV-I10A light armed reconnaissance 
airplane at the Columbus Division. 


Designing and building Apollo service 
and command modules and the 
second stage (S II) of the Saturn V 
launch vehicle at the Space Division. 


Producing the country’s fullest line of 
business, agriculrural and personal 
aircraft at che Aero Commander Division. 


Probing the basics of physics, 
chemistry, metallurgy and mathematics 
at the Science Center. 


Designing at the Ocean Systems Operations 
a four-man undersea workboat that 
will operate at 2,000 feet 


And we're working overseas with 
affiliates and licensees in nineteen foreign 
countries. 


North American Rockwell Corporation, 
2300 East Imperial Highway, El Segundo, 
California 90245 
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G.E. MACHINE-GUN SHOP AT SPRINGFIELD ARMORY 
The old story of community initiative. 


partners wasted no time in starting a 
study of air-taxi services in all parts of 
the world. What they found was that 
the average flight was less than 50 miles 
The high speed (180 m.p.h. and up) of 
the typical four-to-five-passenger, $70,- 
000 executive plane then in use on 
most such runs hardly made sense to 
them. So they drew up plans for the Is- 
lander, a plane that would cost about 
the same as the small executive jobs, 
yet be three times as economical to fly 
(S¢ per seat mile v. 16¢) as its nearest 
ten-seat competitor 

Simple Ingenuity. Necessarily, the Is- 
lander is ingeniously simple in design 
To save the cost and weight of a re 
traction system, the landing gear is fixed 
To save cabin space, there is no aisle: 
Passengers must climb into their seats 
through three fuselage doors. To offer 
performance comparable to STOI 
(short takeoff and landing) planes such 
as the $85,000 U.S.-made Helio Twin 
Courier, the Islander has outsized wings 
that permit takeoffs in a bare 520 ft., 
landings at 65 m.p.h. All in all, the Is 
lander offers only one frill: though one 
big engine would theoretically offer re 
liability enough, the plane has two 260 
h.p, Lycoming engines to allow for the 
customer confidence factor. Measured 
by customer response, that was a wise 
decision 


DEVELOPMENT 
A Healthy Kick in the Pants 


George Washington established the 
Springfield (Mass.) Armory in 1794 as 
the first small-arms-manufacturing arse 
nal for his army. Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow immortalized the place 50 
years later in his poem “The Arsenal 
at Springfield,” where “from floor to 
ceiling, like a huge organ, rise the bur- 
nished arms.” After several generations, 


Defense Secretary Robert McNamara 
was not half so impressed. Along with 
nearly a thousand other large and small 
military facilities, Springfield was or- 
dered closed as an economy move: its 
weapons development and pilot pro 
duction were to be turned over to other 
armories Or private companies. Last 
week with a symbolic burst from four 
M-14 rifles, one of the last weapons de- 
veloped at the armory, McNamara’s 
order went into effect. 

For Springfield (pop. 170,000), the 
loss of 2,400 jobs and $27 million in an- 
nual payrolls and other expenditures 
from the city’s third largest industry 
could have been catastrophic. “The 
whole economy of Springfield,” says 
Chamber of Commerce Executive Di- 
rector Paul J. Greeley, “was based on 
George Washington's decision to build 
an armory here.” 

No Reason for Panic. As it hap- 
pened, however, last week’s closing was 
marked by little more than nostalgia 
for such items from armory history as 
the superbly tooled 1903 Springfield 
30 calibre rifle of World War IT and 
the semiautomatic M-1 with which 
Springfield Master Gunsmith John ( 
Garand revolutionized infantry firepow 
er in World War II. There was no 
reason for panic; Springfield no sooner 
ceased to be Government property than 
it Was transformed into an industrial 
park and school campus that should 
keep the city’s economy flourishing 
More significantly, while phased-out 
military facilities in other cities are still 
languishing, waiting for someone to do 
something about them, Springfield’s 
transformation was accomplished  al- 
most wholly by the initiative and care- 
ful planning of local businessmen. “It’s 
the old story of the community taking 
initiative,” says Springfield Safe De- 
posit & Trust Co. President Herbert P. 
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This issue of Common Stock is being 


sold by a group of dealers, including the undersigned, The offering 
is made only by means of the official Prospectus 


Not a New Issue 


} 550,000 SHARES 


Plough, Inc. 


} COMMON STOCK 


) PRICE $64.25 PER SHARE 
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The merger of 


Rayonier 


Incorporated 
into 


a wholly owned subsidiary of 


International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation 


has become effective. 


The undersigned assisted in the negotiations 


LAZARD FRERES & Co. 


April 30, 1968 
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Almeren. “Private industry, working 
with government, has diligently solved 
the problem.” 

When Springfielders heard about Me- 
Namara’s order three years ago, ar- 
mory employees raised a $10,000 fund 
to lobby against the Pentagon decision 
Then Mayor Charles B. Ryan hurried 
to Washington to complain about “a 
rigged deal.” But the more inevitable 
the closing looked, the more Springtield 
merchants discussed alternatives. They 
organized a 17-man Armory Planning 
Committee, ordered private surveys of 
the 97-acre plant in addition to accept 
ing a $30,000 Government grant for 
feasibility studies. And they tapped per- 
sonal contacts. Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Chairman Leland Kalm- 
bach talked to a golfing partner, Gen- 
eral Electric Vice President Jack Par- 
ker, and got a G.E. commitment to 
move some of its armament operations 
to Springfield. Now G.E. has leased 
the armory shops, hired 1,245 people 
to turn out M-73 and M-85 machine 
guns. The Ontario Corp. of Muncie, 
Ind., rented Springfield shops to make 
airplane parts, and the Philip Hano 
Corp. of Holyoke was negotiating last 
week for space in which to turn out 
business forms. 

The Massachusetts legislature was 
persuaded to convert the Springfield 
Technical Institute, a vocational school, 
into a state-run operation. The institute 
acquired instant academe by moving 
its facilities to some of the armory's 
19th century buildings. The campus now 
includes parade grounds and handsome 
fences wrought from melted cannon 
poured into an artistic motif of pikes 
and halberds. 

Self-Supporting Change. Within five 
years, the new Springfield will provide 
2,450 jobs and $23 million in payrolls; 
the institute will have a pool of 5,000 
students from which industry can draw 
trained help. Best of all, the change- 
over is self-supporting. The Government 
as part of the phasing-out process turned 
over the school grounds at a “100% dis- 
count’, the industrial property is 
financed through a $3,087,500 mortgage 
that will be paid off in five years from 
rentals. The city of Springfield, in ad- 
dition, will now get $105,000 a year in 
{ax money from the operation besides 
being freed of $322,000 in the annual 
costs of the institute when it was being 
operated as a city school. 

The success of the conversion pro- 
gram has also given the city a psycho- 
logical lift. “We had a real lack of 
confidence in our ability to merchandise 
our town,” says the Chamber of Com- 
merce’s Greeley. “This gave us a kick 
in the pants when we needed it the 
most.” Indeed, Springfield is so kicked 
up about the success of its program 
that it has undertaken to raise another 
$650,000 to buy as a tourist attraction 
a collection of 11,000 small arms that 
is said to be the world’s biggest and 
best and is being eyed by the Smithso- 
nian Institution. 
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All the travelers checks you want—up to $5,000 worth—for 
a fee of just $222 at banks everywhere. During May only. 


Opportunity to save up to $48. 


Because we want you to discover the 
advantages of First National City 
Travelers Checks, we're offering you the 
opportunity—during the month of May 
—to buy up to $5,000 worth for a fee 
of only $2. (Plus the face value of the 
checks, of course.) 

The normal fee for travelers checks is 
a penny per dollar. That is, $1 for every 
$100, $2 for $200, $20 for $2,000, and 
so forth. If you bought $5,000 worth, it 
would cost you $50. 

But, now, just in time for your sum. 
mer vacation, you can save up to $48 
during this unparalleled offer. (Less 
than $200 worth will still cost you less 
than $2.) So, don’t miss this May only 
opportunity! 


Protection Everywhere. 


When money is lost or stolen, it's gone 
forever. When First National City Trav 
elers Checks are lost or stolen, you can 
get your money back fast and in more 
places than with any other travelers 
check. They're just like cash. Only better. 
And if you're one of the ever-increas 
ing number of people who will be dis 
covering America this year, remember 
that the need to protect your cash is 
just as great at home as it is abroad. 
Wherever you go, remember to carry 
First National City Travelers Checks. 


Welcomed Everywhere. 


First National City Bank has been in the 
travelers check business for over 64 
years. Our checks are known and 
accepted in more than a million places 
around the globe. You can spend th 
as easily in Madagascar as in Massa 
chusetts. As easily in Copenhagen as in 
Cleveland. And, by the way, they're just 
as convenient on a weekend outing as 
on a worldwide tour 








Refunded Everywhere. 
If First National City Travelers Checks 
are lost or stolen, you can get your 
money back fast. We have over 13,000 
banking offices in the U.S.A.—and more 
than 25,000 worldwide that offer on 
the-spot refunds. 

To locate our nearest refund office 
anywhere abroad (plus Alaska and 
Hawaii): Simply call or visit any principal 
hotel. They're all regularly supplied with 
an updated list of all First National City 
Travelers Check refund points in their 
area. To locate our nearest refund office 


First National City 
Travelers Checks 


(The Everywhere Checks) 














anywhere in the Continental U.S A.: Sim- 
ply dial Western Union Operator 25. 





Buy now. Travel later. 


Even if you're not planning a trip before 
May 31st, you owe it to yourself to buy 
First National City Travelers Checks now 
at these substantial savings and keep 
them for later use. Many people, in fact, 
keep our travelers checks on hand all 
year long against the time when they 
may need cash for an emergency. 

Offer good only in the United States 
and Puerto Rico...ends May 31st, 1968. 
So, act fast...act now. Protect your 
-ash from loss or theft—get your sup 
ply of First National City Travelers 
Checks now at banks everywhere. And 
save like you've never saved before! 


-_eoeoeoo 


Note to all banks 
and savings institutions: 








During the month of May, we're making 
this unusual introductory offer to your 
customers at no cost to you. Your cus- 
tomers get the savings, but you earn the 
commissions you would normally have 
received. If you don't have our checks, 
get in touch with First National City 
Travelers Checks, 399 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 10022. Or phone collect 
(212) 559.0542. 


—eo-_——____— 





RELIGION 





MORALITY 
The Case for Polygamy 


Should Christianity permit polyga- 
my? Under certain conditions, yes, ar- 
gues a Roman Catholic missionary in 
Africa. In the latest issue of Concili- 
wm, an international theological review, 
Massachusetts-born Father Eugene Hill 
man contends that Christianity’s rejec- 
tion of polygamy in countries where 
the practice is traditional is socially dis- 
ruptive and morally questionable. 

A missionary for 16 years in Tanza- 
nia, Father Hillman points out that in 


by reason of their unity in generation 
and maternal love,” he writes, “in a so 
cially valid polygamous marriage a man 
may be conjugally united with each of 
his wives respectively, since each does 
become with him ‘one flesh.’ 

In practice, a growing number of Af- 
rican missionaries are willing to accept 
converts who they suspect are secretly 
practicing polygamy. Hillman concedes 
that the church should not encourage 
polygamy. But he also argues that the 
church should accept as converts tribes- 
men who have already contracted valid 
polygamous marriages. To do otherwise, 


ALICE MERTENS FROM ~ SOUTH WEST AFRICA TAPLINGER F N 





AFRICAN CHIEF NEHEMIA CHOVALEGO WITH SOME OF HIS 18 WIVES & CHILDREN 
For many women, the only hope of marriage and security. 


much of the underdeveloped world 
there is a shortage of men willing and 
able to take on families. Polygamy thus 
provides the only hope of marriage for 
many women. “In such a socioeconomic 
context,” writes Hillman, “the Christian 
insistence On an immediate change from 
[polygamy] to monogamy might very 
well cause much more harm than good 
It is not at all certain that the average 
Christian missionary has either the man 
date or the competence to change so 
cial structures that are not in them- 
selves evil but are in fact serving con 
structive purposes.” 

Father Hillman finds no difficulty in 
the Biblical injunction (Genesis 2:24) 
“Therefore a man leaves his father and 
his mother and cleaves to his wife and 
they become one flesh.” Polygamy was 
common among the ancient Jews, he 
points out, and in the marriage laws of 
Moses, the word wife “is used regular- 
ly with reference to marriage cases 
which may be either polygamous or 
monogamous.” Nor does polygamy vi- 
olate the concept of “one flesh.” Just 
as “the several children of one mother 
may be regarded as ‘one flesh’ with her 
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says Hillman, means telling a man, “in 
the name of the Christian ideal of mar 
riage and family life, that he must di 
vorce the mother of his own children.” 
His recommendation: “If polygamy is 
the established custom of a place, take 
the lot into the church—kids and all.” 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 
Help Wanted 


On a special Sunday of prayer for re- 
ligious vocations last week, Pope Paul 
VI told a crowd in St. Peter’s Square 
that “the church has great need, quan- 
titatively and qualitatively, of brothers 
and sisters who will give their lives for 
the kingdom of God.” The Pope’s plea 
came two days after four curial cardi- 
nals held a rare press conference to 
cite statistics showing how severe is the 
shortage of priests in the church, “Why 
conceal the fact,” said Gabriel Cardi 
nal Garrone, head of the Congregation 
for Catholic Education, “that our con- 
cern is keen and profound?” 

Church authorities estimate _ that 
ideally there should be one priest for 
every 800 Catholics; worldwide, the ra- 


tio is now about one for every 1,300 
Catholics—and it is getting worse. In 
1966, the number of Catholics increased 
by 11,000,000; but the church gained 
only 5,000 new priests. Major crisis 
countries, said the cardinals, include 
France, Spain, Brazil, Argentina, and 
the U.S. According to the 1968 Offi- 
cial Catholic Directory, the nation’s 
total of priests last year decreased by 89 

the first drop since at least 1940. 

What especially worries church offi- 
cials is an even more startling decline 
in seminary enrollment, which the car- 
dinals rather gratuitously attributed to 
today’s “atmosphere of materialism and 
naturalism.” In the past decade, 45 
French dioceses have had to close down 
their major seminaries for lack of ap- 
plicants, and even in strongly Catholic 
Spain the dropout rate among can- 
didates to the priesthood is nearly 50%. 
U.S. seminary enrollment last year fell 
by 5,541—more than twice the decline 
of 1966 

One potential way of compensating 
for the priestly shortage is by the ordi- 
nation of both married and single men 
to a permanent order of deacons, a pro- 
posal adopted by the Second Vatican 
Council. Deacons, under church law, 
can perform most of the functions of a 
priest, except for celebrating Mass and 
hearing confessions. So far, the hier- 
archies of 24 countries—including the 
U.S.—have requested permission from 
Rome to ordain married men to the dia- 
conate, Last week in Cologne, the first 
five candidates for this office were or- 
dained; 110 more are in training in Ger- 
many alone 


METHODISTS 
Out from Under the Gun 


After three hours of tumultuous de- 
bate, delegates to the founding conven- 
tion of the new United Methodist 
Church last week voted to drop a long- 
standing requirement that its ministers 
vow to refrain from drinking and smok- 
ing. Henceforth, the church will simply 
require clergymen to. pledge “to ex- 
ercise responsible self-control by per- 
sonal habits conducive to bodily health, 
mental and emotional maturity,” in ac- 
cordance with “the highest ideals of 
Christian life.” 

Dropping the explicit ban on alcohol 
and tobacco represents a significant 
change for Methodism. Since the rule 
did not apply to laymen, many minis- 
ters have long complained that the 
church was in effect imposing a double 
standard of personal morality. Inter- 
preting the rule change, Methodist offi- 
cials insisted that it did not really relax 
discipline, instead placed the burden of 
responsibility for living a moral life on 
the self-discipline of the minister him- 
self rather than on a code of laws. “It 
is time we took seriously what we mean 
by a ‘moral witness,” said the Rev. 
Harold Bosley of Manhattan’s Christ 
Church. “You do not make a moral wit- 
ness under the gun; you make it be- 
cause you choose to make it.” 
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was mined in Tennessee. 


There must be a Hooker somewhere. 


Steers grow 20% beefier on feed 
rich in Hooker phosphorus com- 
pounds made from rock mined 


in Tennessee and Florida. Better 


yet, they do it on 10% less feed 
than with previous rations. Pigs, 
sheep, chickens, turkeys, and 


ducks grow bigger the same way. 


Since phosphorus also pulls more 
food from the soil, we add a lot of 
it to Hooker fertilizers. Getting 
more for less is part of the Chem- 
agination® we add to all of our 
chemicals and plastics. Hooker 
Chemical Corporation, 277 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 
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Armco’s Alex Wilson 
wants 200 mph performance data. 
That’s why he is off to the races. 


Alex Wilson is an Armco market specialist. A major assign- 
ment: The Automobile Industry. 

He has been following the racing circuit, consulting with 
builders and drivers about cars especially the materials that 
go into them — and relaying data back to Armco metallurgists 
and engineers. 

Why is Armco interested? Because racing machines 
provide an accelerated means of proving how special 
Armco Steels can solve the toughest problems of weight, 
strength and durability. Then we can talk with automo- 
tive people about materials that will help them bring you 
even more dependable and efficient automobiles in the future. 

Armco people do more than just sell steel. They may have 
some useful ideas for your business. Have you talked to your 
Armco man lately? Armco Steel Corporation, Middletown, Ohio. 
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We've recommended special Armco 
Steels for critical parts of this 
Formula A’ racing machine. When 
this beauty winds up, it's a real test 
for materials.” 


a 
ARMCO 


ARMCO STEEL VY 









CINEMA 
en al etc 


NEW MOVIES 
The Red Mantle 


A saga. by dictionary 
not just a long story about families: it 
IS specifically a long story about me- 
dieval Icelandic families. The Red Man- 
tle ts 


definition, is 


very medieval, very Ice- 
landic (it was filmed there), and in its 
way, beautiful 

As in all the classic sagas, there is 
no development of character Dialogue 
only occasionally breaks through the 
long silences, and when it does, it is 
something less than crackling (“Will you 
go with me, Signe?” “I will go with 
you. Hagbard™). Violent emotions are 
registered only by the slightly flared nos- 
tril and the widened mothers re 
ceive without a single word the news 
that several of their have 
killed, and the heroine watches her lover 
fighting for his life with all the ap- 
parent pity and terror of a spectator at 


saga 


very 








eye; 


sons been 


a close chess match. Yet in its own arche 
typal terms, The Red Mantle is 
Strangely evocative, with the darkling 
colors of its fierce fiords and stone 
strewn wastelands, its misty trysts under 
the midnight sun, and the dreamlike. im- 
personal quality of its carnage 

The plot in this Danish-Swedish film 

directed by Danish Director Gabriel 
Axel—is a version of the ancient Ro- 
and Juliet’ conflict of love and 
blood. The three King Ha- 
mund ride forth to their fa 
ther’s death at the hands of neighbor- 
ing King Sigvor, played by the noted 
Swedish actor, Gunnar BjOrnstrand 
They are met by Sigvor's three sons. 
All six of them are blond and beautiful 
and brave: they hammer at one an 
other all day in endless rounds of 
mounted combat. Then they declare the 
blood feud over and retire to a sauna 
romp and a brotherly banquet, at which 


Mico 
sons ot 
avenge 





SIGNE DURING BATTLE 
Very medieval, very beautiful. 
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Sigvor’s daughter Signe and Hamund’s 
son Haghard fall in love 

Before long, though, the old feud is 
heated up again, It culminates in a six- 
man battle on a beach by the bleak 
northern sea that is like some scene 
from the Morte d'Arthur. Heads are 
stricken from shoulders and go bounc- 
ing down the sand: bodies are spitted 


on spear and sword. The effect is state 





ly as a tapestry, stylized as a morality 
play 

The ending is appropriately tragic 
Surprised in bed together. the lovers 
pay with their lives, leaving behind 


the shining triumph of a love stronger 
than death. “Had I known 
their love was.” says King Sigvor 
ering his face with his 
rare display of emotion, “I 
have let them die for all 
doms of the earth.” 


how great 
cov- 
hands in a 
would not 


the king- 


The Fifth Horseman Is Fear 

On one level, this superlatively pho- 
tographed film is about the Nazi occu- 
pation of Czechoslovakia. On another. 
UIs an expressionistic study of the psy 
chological effects of calculated terror 

The story is slender: a Jewish doctor 
ministers illegally to a wounded fighter 
in the underground. But Writer-Direc 
tor Zbynék Brynych, a master of the 
Czech new wave. uses this 
Shopworn situation as a structure on 
which to hang a number of unrelated 
scenes that are exceptionally powerful 
in both concept and execution 

On an improbable quest 
Prague for morphine to ease his clan 
destine patient's pain, Dr. Braun seeks 
out his sister, who has been reduced to 
the level of working as a cleaning wom 
an in a Nazi-run brothel. He first blun 
ders into the girls’ shower room—giv 
ing Brynych an excuse for a breathtak 
ing study of the splash and spray of 
Water on naked female forms 
the camera encounters a nightmare rev 
el of swinish soldiers among whom the 





somewhat 


through 


Later 


girls are herded like cattle before being 


returned to their stalls. In a corner 
Braun comes upon the body, ignored 
by all the revelers, of a girl who has 
killed herself 


The next set piece on the doctor's 
travels is the Desperation Bar 
crammed with middle-class types of all 
ages and neurosis and ni 
hilism, drinking their way out of life 
After that 
ttartum, where the doctors give Braun 
the morphine he begs for under the im 
pression that he is planning to use it to 


Stages of 


follows a bedlam of a san 


commit suicide 

Director Brynych’s stark, symbolic 
explorations of human despair lift: The 
Fifth Horseman to a high level of cre 
auve cinema. The search by the secret 
police for Braun's wounded patient is 
more conventional, though still visually 
exciting. When the other tenants living 
in Braun's apartment house are even- 





BRAUN & SUICIDE 
And on to the Desperation Bar. 


tually implicated, they become only too 
willing to sacrifice him to the Nazis. 
and when at last they are forced to 
pass his dead body on the stairs. only a 
madwoman and a child so much as 
Zive ita 


Will Penny 


Is this really 


glance. 


going to be a western 
that tells it like it was? Will Penny 
Starts out that way. The opening scenes 
of cowboys working in the Old West de- 
pict them as a sordid rabble of exploit- 


ed riffraff with a uniformly low opin- 
ion of themselves. Is the film. really 
going to show that Charlton Heston 


can act as well as 
start, he 


Cowboy 


perform? At the 
is completely convincing as 
Will Penny—illiterate, aging, 
and anything but bright. He doesn't 
even have a heart of gold; Gary Coo 
per would never have left a wounded 
pal to bleed his life away in a wagon 
outside while he loaded up on 
in a saloon. That's what Will 
does, there. scruffy and stupid, 
upending the bottle and croaking, “Sure 
burns a dollar's worth.” It looks as if 
Interesting ex- 


rotgut 
Penny 


Sitting 


this is going to be an 
periment in antiheroics amid the great 
open spaces 

Then the film changes hosses in mid- 
screen and Will Penny turns 
after all: Civilized Woman Tames Fron 
ter Man. The formula female (prettily 
played by Joan Hackett) has a formula 
little boy, and the threesome winsomely 
provide the formula scenes—the nurs 
ing-his-wounds idyl, the making-him- 
take-a-bath episode, the surrogate fa- 
ther bit. It is an reliet 
Donald Pleasence turns up as the ma- 


Standard 


immense when 


niac bad guy with an interest in rape 
and torture 
Charlton Heston, of course. does 


Is expected of him. The pity is 
he was so good when 


what 
that he has to 
he was bad 
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Long before the Senecas trapped Rainbows in the shallows 
of Lake Keuka, grapes grew wild on Bully Hill. 


No one knows how the first grapes got 
onto our hill up in Hammondsport or 
even how long they had been there. 
‘Townspeople say their juice and pulp 
were just as much a staple to the Seneca 
Indians as the trout they pulled from the 
lake at the foot of our hill. Records have 
it that they were from the same family 
of wild native grapes that greeted the 
Pilgrims and tempted the Puritans. 

What we do know is this, Our Finger 
Lakes land was a grape-yrowing land 
when we drew up our charter in 1860 
to make the wines and champagnes 
which we were to label Great Western. 

By then, winemaking had become 
an industry and the wild grapes were 
just foliage. In their place on the hills 
stood civilized rows of cultivated 
grapes. 

Taking cuttings from the best vari- 
cties of these grapes, we set them in 
order on and around Bully Hill. Even 
though they’d been grown by others be- 
fore, we still had some lessons to learn. 
Some, we found, were hard to get going 
and late to mature. A few had to be 
crossed with other varieties to balance 
their natural tastes. Slowly they grew 
to the grapes we were after to form the 
blends for each of our Great Western 
wines and champagnes. 


Great Western Delaware, Diamond and Isabella Roni 





Produced since 
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Three 


Of the grapes we started with, three 

Delaware, Diamond and Isabella— 
took to our prodding and coddling espe- 
cially well. So well that they caught the 
eye of our managing director and our 
winemaker—two men just curious 
enough to take the time to find out what 
kind of wines the grapes would make by 
themselves and not in a blend. 

But the job, we found, wasn’t as 
simple as pressing the juice from the 
grapes. Each was as unlike the other as 
all three were unlike any grape grown 
anywhere else in the world. ‘Td bring 
her deep color up to just the right level, 
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Isabella had to be pressed by a different 
method than Delaware or Diamond, 
and, as we learned after four or so tries, 
needed just half the time to age. 

It wasn’t until two years ago, that 
we felt our new wines might be ready. 
We crossed our fingers, pulled the bungs 
from the barrels and took the first tastes 
of the wines. 

Delaware proved most native of all, 
mellow and soft with the light taste of 
its grape, Diamond was drier, with a 
brisk taste that lived to the last of the 
ulass. Isabella was a rare combination 
of body 
the expected rosé, 

We had perfected and produced three 
truly native New York State wines. 

We had judged and enjoyed them 
for the way they had tasted to us, not 
how they compared to some other wine 
somebody else might be making. 

To us, Delaware, Diamond and Isa- 
bella Rosé are the beginning of a new 
world of wines in which taste determines 
the worth of a wine. Within the range 
of these three native wines is a taste 
that will go with roast beef, Rainbows 
—whatever you’re having for dinner 
tonight. Try one. Just as it happened to 
us, you might discover a wine you know 
little about... but like. 


and delicate sweetness... not 


ily of Great Western N 
Yord 


w York State and champagnes 


reine’ 


iport, New 
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The Nickel Nurser. 


Our friend’s Bryant Gas Air Conditioner. 
The one that turns his house into ‘The Great 
Indoors’ Where cool, clean, filtered air gently 
circulates. It operates so economically, 
too. Gas air conditioning is built to keep its 
cool longer than any other cooling awe 
system. It has fewer moving parts to wear out 
or need servicing. 

Installing a Bryant Gas Air Condi- 
tioner may not cost as much as you think. 
The fact is, if you now have gas forced 
warm air heating, you could be halfway 
there. Why not turn your home into 
“The Great Indoors”? Get the whole cool 
story at your gas Company or Bryant dealer. 

Or write the Bryant Manufacturing 
Co., 2020 Montcalm Street, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 46202 for your free booklet: 
“The All Gas Great Indoors Machine” 
Gas makes the big difference. 
Costs less, too. 

AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Bryant gas cooling for 
the great indoors 
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The Weekend Revolution 


THE ARMIES OF THE NIGHT by Nor- 
man Mailer. 288 pages. New American 
Library. $5.95 

Early in this book. the author re- 


ports that Poet Robert Lowell remarked 
to him: “Norman, I really think you 
are the best journalist in America.” 
Mailer refused to take it as a compli 
ment. “Well, Cal,” he replied, “there 
when I think of myself as 
being the best writer in America.” 
Lowell was offering up the current in- 
tellectuals’ line on Mailer, and Norman 
was mouthing the perennial Mailer line 
on himself ("Me Mailer. Me champ”) 
But The Armies of- the Night suggests 
that Lowell is wrong, and that Mailer 
may be closer to the truth. He is a rath 
er lazy and often sloppy journalist, but 


are days 





a single. superb, comic figure of the au- 
thor himself. With a courageous mea- 
sure of self-mockery, Mailer casts him 
self in the role of a black-humor anti- 
hero: a hard-drinking. self-important 
and snobbish dandy who, believing him- 
self the star, is forever stumbling toward 
the camera, when all the time he is 
really only an extra, a bit player who 
will inevitably be cut out of the film 
Bark & Bite. Mailer indulges his hero 
with a splendid deadpan pomposity, 
reinforced by the fact that he refers to 
himself throughout in the third person 
The reader first meets him in his Brook- 
lyn Heights apartment, picking up a 
ringing telephone as if it were a pistol 


loaded for Russian Roulette. “On im- 
pulse, thereby sharpening his instinct 
as a gambler. he took spot plunges 


once in a while he would pick up his 
own phone. On this morning in Sep- 





NORMAN MAILER (3RD FROM LEFT) & FRIENDS” MARCH ON THE PENTAGON 
How to create a single, superb comic figure. 


he can still write like a streak. Whether 
that makes him the best writer in Ameri- 
ca Is Open to question, but this book, 
which Mailer labels “History as a 
Novel” and “The Novel as History,” is 
a bravura performance. 

Buoyant Bending. Since the work 
had ample exposure in Harper's mag- 
azine and Commentary, it is widely 
known by now that this is Mailer’s at- 
tempt to build a Washington monu- 
ment by providing a step-by-step ac- 
count of what in the present perspec 
live seems like a decidedly minor news 
event: the peace march and militant 
demonstration in Washington last Oc- 
tober. Mailer does indeed cover all the 
accepted journalistic steps, from the cer- 
emonial handing-in of draft cards at 
the Department of Justice to the ac- 
tivists’ vain roughhouse attempts to 
storm the Pentagon. 

But more important is the omnipres- 
ent hand of a born novelist, buoyantly 
bending and shaping each scene to his 
literary way, and successfully creating 
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tember, 1967. he lost his bet.” The 
caller is a militant antiwar organizer 
and old Harvard classmate. who ex- 
tracts from Mailer a promise to par- 


ucipate in the Washington protests and 
thus give up a valuable weekend, The 
lost weekend really starts off when Nor- 
man, very much in his bourbon cups 
at a fund-raising evening in a theater, 
urinates on the floor of a darkened 
men’s room. He then goes on to bully 
his fellow speakers with arrogant blus- 
ter and to bawdy his audience with 
testy obscenity—for which he offers a 
spirited defense. He uses it to wake up 
people. he claims. Besides, he discov- 
ered in the Army that it is the com- 
mon man’s humor and. in a way, the 
voice of his history (“the truth of the 
way it really felt over the years passed 
on a river of obscenity”). 

Mailer evokes some marvelously mor- 


Poet Robert Lowell (fourth from left), Dag 
mar Wilson (fourth from right) and Dr 
Benjamin Spock (second from right) 


dant closeups of his fellow “weekend 
revolutionaries” as they try to do their 
ritualistic protest thing quickly, so that 
they can get back to New York for a 
dinner party. “Lowell's shoulders had a 
Slump,” writes Mailer. “One did not 
achieve the languid grandeurs of that 
slouch in one generation—the grand- 
sons of the first sons had best go through 
the best troughs in the best eating clubs 
at Harvard before anyone in the fami- 
ly could try for such elegant note.” 
Ideologue Paul Goodman “looked like 
the sort of old con who had first LZot- 


ten into trouble in the Y.M.C.A. and 
hadn't spoken to anyone since.” 
But Mailer always returns to him- 


self. With an 
proportions.” he catalogues his break- 
fast menus, his cures for the common 
cancers, even the virtues of each of his 
four wives. Sometimes he is the little 
boy full of comic-strip fantasies about 
riding around in a red helicopter, tak 
ing on the whole might of the U.S 
Air Force and of “corporation-land” 
by shooting paint at the enemy chop 
pers. At other times he fancies himself 
an exiled princeling (though from what 
country defies the imagination) 

Often. he reveals himself as an arch 
conservative who dislikes mass man and 
the whole modern era with its shoddy 
worknmunship—one can almost see him 
in an English county 


“egotism of curious dis 


seat decrying the 
and denouncing La 
outraged pipe smoke. He 
accurately describes himself as neo-Vic 


servant problem 


bour amid 


torian in regard to sex; he speaks ill of 


homosexuality and musturbation, and 
proclaims that “without guilt, sex was 
meaningless.” In fact. one sometimes 


Mailer is not real 
agent of the old 


undermine the Left 


wonders whether 
ly an 


order, 


undercover 
trving to 
from within 
Bellicose Charm. The Armies of the 
Night occasionally suffers from the lan- 
guor that inevitably descends upon any 
one-character work. And it is not with 
out Mailer’s usual excesses. He enjoys 
his own jokes too inordinately; he pro 
tests his right to protest too much, with 
some of the purplest prose apotheosizing 
America written since the rhetorical 
mauve of Thomas Wolfe (“Brood on 
that country who expresses our will 
She is America, once a beauty of mag- 
nificence unparalleled tender mys- 
terious bitch”). For the most part, his 


genuine wit and bellicose charm, and 
his fervent and intense sense of le- 
gitimately caring, render The Armies 


of the Night an artful document, wor- 
thy to be judged as literature. 
However, as journalism—which_ is 
history's fief in time—the book is an- 
other matter. Mailer is pretentious about 
Marxism. When he suggests that it 
would not really matter if all Asia went 
Communist, because expansion only 
creates problems for Communism, he 
is, at best, playful or naive. He bril- 
liantly employs the suggestive, evocative 
devices of the new journalists—or old 


novelists. But he suggests too much, 
and evokes too wildly. He looks into 
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Hotter; Violinist Michael Rabin: 


Karajan, Otto Klemperer; 
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TIME-LIFE Records in association with ANGEL RECORDS invites you to enjoy 


THE OPULENT ERA 


INTRODUCTORY ALBUM TO 


THE STORY OF GREAT MUSIC 


Accept this 
Four-Record Set plus Illustrated Book 
and Listening Guide 
for 10 Days Free 


- «If you would like to increase your 
knowledge of classical music. . . its his- 
tory, composers and performers .. . 
please mail the bound-in order form. 


Four Records of Unsurpassed 
Excellence 

Drawing upon the- finest performances 
in Angel Records’ enormous repertoire, 
TIME-LIFE Records is building a mag- 
nificent program, The Story of Great 
Music. Included are complete sympho- 
nies, ballet, chamber and choral music, 
and outstanding scenes from great 
operas. Performers are of the first rank: 
Yehudi Menuhin, Victoria de los 
Angeles; Birgit Nilsson: Dietrich 
Fischer*Dieskau; Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf; Otto Klemperer: Herbert von 
Karajan; Erich Leinsdorf; The Berlin 
and Royal Philharmonics; The Philhar- 
monia, Paris Conservatoire, and Mos- 
cow Radio Symphony Orchestras, and 
more. The records are manufactured 
to conform to Angel’s high standards 
of excellence and are protected against 
dust by poly-lined paper sleeves and 
double slipcasing. 


A Program for Listening Pleasure 
Each album in the series is devoted to 
one significant segment of musical his- 
tory, such as 1) The Baroque Era, 2) 
The Age of Revolution, 3) The Age of 
Elegance, and 4) The Early Twentieth 
Century. The selections in each album 
are carefully chosen to represent the 
best in a period's music, feature its chief 
composers, make apparent their con- 
trasting attitudes and feelings, and give 
a portrait of the times from which the 
music sprang. 


Richly Illustrated Books 


Included with the four records in each 
album is a 60-page book, especially 


created by the editors of TIME-LIFE 
Records, It is both a full-color picture 
gallery of the times .. . and an absorb- 
ing narrative about composers, painters, 
writers and the major personalities of 
the day. Revealing anecdotes of genius 
thread through these books, from the 
tale of how a major work of Bach was 
“bought at auction as wastepaper,” to 
@ perceptive analysis of George Gersh- 
win's frustrations and a word portrait 
of Anton Webern, the man of “clamor- 
ous silence.” You'll find the book a de- 
light to browse through and youngsters 
in your family will be able to draw up- 
on it continually for help in history, art, 
literature and in the new humanities 


courses. 
The third element in cach volume is 
a handy “Listener's Guide to the 
Recordings.” It analyzes the selections 
in detail, explains the music and how 





A visual fantasia on Wagner's Ring of 
the Nibelung, painted by Michael 
Ramus for The Opulent Era. Each book 
contains interpretive art. 





it came to be written, reveals intriguing 
sidelights on composers and their works, 
and lists the performers. 

The four records, book and Guide — 
together with three introductory essays 
—come in a beautiful album designed to 
match the lasting beauty of the music. 


No Commitment to Buy 

May we send you The Opulent Era 
(shown at left) for 10 days’ free audi- 
tion? Enjoy the records, read the book 
and share them with your family. Then 
either return the package without fur- 
ther obligation—or keep it for only 
$10.95 plus shipping (stereo $12.95). 
Other sets will be sent to you every 
other month, with the same free-audition 
privilege. You may purchase as few or 
as many as you wish, withdraw from 
the program at any time simply by no- 
tifying us, No payment is ever required 
in advance. 

So, to know and enjoy great music, 
please send in the order form today. 


Time-Life Records 


Time & Life Building 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 





the faces of the U.S. marshals and 
reads in them the notion that Viet Nam 
is where the “American small town” 
gets its “kicks.” And he fails to note as 
a sound journalist would, that there 
were U.S. marshals just like these who 
escorted James Meredith through 
crowds of rednecks at the University 
of Mississippi. He also has visions of fu- 
ture concentration camps in America 
(with Muzak)—a fantasy worthy of a 
propagandist or novelist, but hardly a 
reporter 

In the past dozen years, Mailer has 
developed cop-out infatuation with am- 
ateur journalism. During that time he 
wrote only two interesting but  indif- 
ferent novels, An American Dream and 
Why Are We in Viet Nam? Ernest Hem- 
ingway. Mailer’s onetime hero, also en- 
gaged in journalism but noted that “it 
blunts the instrument you write with.” 
It may be time for Mailer to heed that 
warning. 


Eminent Oddball 





LYTTON STRACHEY by Michael Hol- 
royd. Two volumes, 1,229 pages. Holt, 
ehart & Winston. $21.95 








We are 


new 


the INVSICTIOUS prte Sis Of a 
amazing civilization. We are 


greater than our fathers; we are ereater 


and 


than Shelley; we are ereater than the 
18th century; we are greater than the 
Renaissance; we are ereater than the 
Romans and the Greeks. What is hid- 
den from us? We have mastered ail. 
We have abolished religion, we have 


founded ethics, we have established phi 

losophy, we strange il- 
g 

lumination in every province of thought, 


have lib 


have sown ow 
we have conquered art, we 
erated love, 
The year 1904, and scattered 
about Europe half a dozen men, unac- 
quainted with one another, were light- 
ing the fuse of the post-Victorian revo- 
lution—Einstein, Freud, Lenin, Joyce. 
Stravinsky. But they didn’t 
matter at all. For in Cambridge, Eng 
land, 24-vear-old Lytton Strachey was 
loudly proclaiming that he and his fel- 
low members of the Apostles. a small 
society of intellectuals, were about to in- 
herit the earth. They never quite made 
it, but in their later guise as the Blooms- 
bury Group—Maynard Keynes, E. M. 
Forster, Bertrand Russell, Virginia 
Woolf, Clive Bell among others—they 
did become the most powerful extra- 
Establishment gang that England has 
seen in this century 

In Lytton Strachey, English Biogra 
pher Michael Holroyd argues that the 
author of Eminent Victorians 
in the forefront of the Bloomsberries, 
and then substantiates the claim through 
1,229 improbably fascinating pages 
Strachey’s is one of the legitimately 
Original voices of the era, and it has suf- 
fered from a conspiracy of ear plug- 
ging. Though his work has always been 
read, especially in the U.S., his rep- 
utation alter his death in 1932 was 
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LYTTON STRACHEY (CIRCA 1917) 
Out with the earplugs. 


increasingly demeaned by_ historians, 
who dismissed his readability as shal- 
lowness, his hyperbole as untruthfulness, 
and his point of view as malicious bias. 
In Eminent Victorians, Strachey pro- 
vided four desecrating portraits of some 
of the era’s most sacred cows, Admir- 
ers of the work are well reminded, as 
Cyril Connolly wrote, that “it might be 
described as the first book of the twen- 
tics. He struck the note of ridicule 
which the whole war-weary generation 
wanted to hear, using the weapon of 
Voltaire on the creators of the Red 
Cross and the Public School System 
To the postwar young people it was 
like the light at the end of a tunnel.” 
Marshmallow Bogs. Eminent Victo 
rians was a light at the end of a tunnel 
for its author too. The eleventh of 13 
children of a Victorian soldier-scientist. 
Lytton Strachey grew up as the most 
squirrelly member of a pandemoniously 
eccentric household. The grotesque Eng- 
lish public school system did little for 
him except inspire the literary decapi- 


PARTRIDGE & CARRINGTON (CIRCA 1930) 
Eventually a Waterloo. 
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If you’re building tomorrow on a 
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that you can program the good 

things of life for yourself and 

your family... you are a Futurist. 

And Benefit Trust Life is built for you. 





3enefit Trust Life helps Futurists build 
their tomorrows with all types 

of insurance for individuals 

and employee groups: 


Life insurance 
to build an estate 
for yourself or your loved ones 


Hospitalization and major medical 
to cover the soaring costs 
of today’s medical miracles 


Income insurance 
to keep the family going 
when paychecks stop. 


The man from Benefit Trust Life 
is a good man to know—or to be. 
Experienced professionals are 
invited to inquire. 
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A mutual legal reserve com 
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What ts a 


Hodding Carter, Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ning editor, recently described Mill- 
saps as “the most courageous little 
college in America...” 


He was thinking of its commitment 
to academic freedom for both teach- 
ers and students... its emphasis on 
excellence when lowered standards 
would help solve financial problems 
...the pursuit of truth wherever it 





leads ...a campus climate which per- 
mits the learning process to take 
place both in and out of the class- 
room . . . contribution to and criticism 
of the society of which it is a part. 
He also had in mind the fact that 
commitment to these principles has 
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Courageous College 2 


involved risking misunderstanding 
from the constituencies from which 
Millsaps has received ninety per cent 
of its gift support. Said Mr. Carter 
to a group of educators attending a 
national professional meeting: 


"It lets students and its professors 
Speak their minds and it has occasion- 
ally suffered from doing so... It has 
a higher percentage of what I con- 
sider the right people than probably 
any other school in the South. They 
go there because Millsaps challenges 
their souls...There is not an in- 
stitution in the country that cannot 
learn something from this little 
school in Mississippi...” 


The Ford Foundation saw this, too, 
as well as the school’s potential as 








a regional center of excellence. On 
July 1, 1966, the Foundation offered 
Millsaps one of its challenge grants. 
Millsaps is now involved in meeting 
the challenge. 


To stand for excellence and integrity 
in higher education has required cour- 
age. Millsaps will discover just how 
costly courage can be as it moves to- 
ward the deadline for the Challenge 
Grant Program—July 1, 1969. 


To help courageous Millsaps College, 
write for information to President 
Benjamin Graves, Millsaps College, 
Jackson, Mississippi 39210. 


MILLSAPS COLLEGE 
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JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI / FOUNDED 1890 
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ee can be yours, 
this year, in 
Ontario. On a soft sand 
beach on one of our quarter 
million sparkling lakes. 
Fishing. Sunning. Boating. 
With the bright fragrance of 
undisturbed forest all around, 
and the cry of the loon at 
night. All this, and the 
modern comforts you're used 
to. Restful resorts. Big city 
jazz. Sophisticated shopping, 
dining, theatres, Ontario has 
them all. Plus traditional 
British pageantry and historic 
places. Slumbrous 19th 
century villages. Exciting 
sports spectacles. You'll open 
your children's eyes in 
Ontario, Land of Great 
Adventure Vacations. Make 
plans to visit us now. Our 
48-page book will help you 
n your way. It's beautiful 
Full colour. And free. Write 
today: Department of 
Tourism & Information, 
Room T4, Parliament 
Buildings, Toronto. 
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Do youowna planned 
porttolio or merely 
collection of stocks? 


In either case, we believe a review is essential 
to take advantage of current market conditions 


T= second thing we do when a new client 
comes to us is ask for a list of his securities. 
All too often we find a higgledy-piggledy collec- 
tion of stocks and bonds that have been accu- 
mulated through the years without regard to 
the goals of the investor. Each security may 
have made sense when purchased and may still 
be a sound value in itself. But unless each unit 
is perfectly integrated with its 
neighbor, as in a jigsaw puzzle, 
the whole picture may be out of 
focus; as an investment program, 
it may just be marking time; or 
it may be limping toward its goal 
instead of marching vigorously; or 
worst of all, it may be headed 
in the wrong direction. 

What if the portfolio is full of 
true blue chips? That in itself is no guarantee 
of serene and dreamless nights; it could indicate 
a serious case of in-breeding that calls for an 
infusion of pale blue or even shocking pink to 
add vigor and direction, 

The first thing we do (in case you've been 
wondering) is to learn everything we can about 
the client’s background—age, family status, 
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earning power, available capital and financial 
goals. Some investors are in a position to assume 
risks, others are not. Some need to augment 
income, others are interested only in capital 
appreciation. Only by knowing the facts about 
our clients, as well as about the companies 
whose securities we recommend, can we match 
one to the other with a reasonable chance for 
a happy ending. And a happy 
ending must start with a happy 
beginning. 

If you have a $100,000 port- 
folio, we will gladly undertake 
to review it in the light of your 
stated objectives. We may 
return it with a “Well Done” 
or we may suggest changes 
which could transform the port- 
folio from merely a collection of stocks (even 
good stocks) into a streamlined program cal- 
culated to achieve your goals more efficiently 
and hopefully more quickly. 

Your list of securities (including purchase 
date and price) anda note about your objectives 
should be addressed to Lawrence Novak, Vice 


President. It will receive prompt attention. 


A.G. Becker & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Investment Bankers since 1893 © Members New York, Midwest and other principal Stock Exchanges 


120 Soutn LaSauve Street, Cuicaco, ILLiNots 60603 + (312) 372-6100 
New York, San Francisco, Boston, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Milwaukee, Miami 
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tation, in Eminent Victorians, of Dr. 
Thomas Arnold, the spartan Christian 
of Rugby. By the time Lytton reached 
Cambridge in 1899, he was a distinct 
oddity—a_ gangly, shrill-voiced, germ 
ridden, manic-depressive esthete, caustic 
as lye except when caught in the eter- 
nally adolescent marshmallow bogs of 
homosexual passion. “Duncan Grant is 
the full moon of heaven.” he wrote to 
Maynard Keynes, who was one of his 
earliest friends and confidants. In fact, 
Keynes was something more. Holroyd 
discloses that like Strachey, Keynes was 
a homosexual and a frequent rival for 
the affections of winsome young men: 
it was a proclivity that did not affect 
Keynes's later standing as one of the 
world’s great economists 

Despite Strachey’s reputation as per- 
haps the most brilliant of the Apostles, 
he was denied a fellowship by Cam- 
bridge, took only second-class honors, 
and left the university in 1905 to begin 
13 years of scratch-penny frustration 
as a book reviewer and minor literary 
essayist. Then in 1918, after two years 
of fierce work in defiance of his chron- 
ically miserable health, he brought out 
the four devastating historical essays 
on Dr. Arnold, Cardinal Manning, Flor- 
ence Nightingale and Chinese Gordon 
—that shredded all lingering pretensions 
of Victorian moral eminence. “The his 
torian of Literature,” Strachey had once 
written, “is the historian of exploded 
reputations”; by diligently dynamiting 
the reputations of others, he built his 
own. In his last 14 years, he wrote two 
exceedingly successful biographies, 
Queen Victoria and Elizabeth and Es- 
sex, But it was Eminent Victorians that 
opened the way to the wholesale and 
often unfair assault on Victorianism that 
has preoccupied England and America 
for the past 50 years 

Lugubrious Comedy. Holroyd is thor 
ough and judiciously appreciative in 
his treatment of Strachey’s work, but 
he reserves his full concentration for 
the egomaniacal oddball himself. The 
biographer was given access, by Stra 
chey’s brother James, to 30,000 letters 
that flowed between Lytton, his family 
and his Bloomsbury intimates. In his let- 
ters, he disgorged himself of the full, 
untidy range of his lusts, ambitions, de 
spair, sickness, vanity and, best of all, 
his maliciously acute observations of 
the people and places he knew. The let 
ters alone make an overwhelming self- 
portrait, and to them Holroyd adds a 
detailed scholarship that makes lugu- 
brious comedy out of the slightest triv 
ia, including the fact that Lytton was 
“suffering acutely from piles and carry 
ing with him everywhere an air cush- 
ion which he had hired for one-and-six 
a week.” 

Strachey’s strangest alliance was with 
a woman, of all people—a hoydenish lit- 
tle kook named Dora Carrington, de 
scribed by a friend as “a tin of mixed 
biscuits.” Carrington met him at a house 
party in 1915. He offended her one eve- 
ning, and next morning she crept into 
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If you don’t want to be “it when some guy 
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stop and sock, 
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his bedroom, intending to cut off his 
beard by way of 


fell in love with 


revenge. Instead, she 
him, and moved in to 
take him for the rest of his 
life. That was fine with Strachey, 
later fell in love with a beau of Car- 
rington’s named Ralph Partridge. Car 
rington married Partridge and shared 
him with Lytton: when Partridge fell 
in love with another woman and Car- 
rington had a fling, the ménage a trois 
became Waterloo Station. Though Stra- 
failed in a few gentlemanly at- 
tempts to consummate his fondness for 
Carrington, she remained in permanent 
thrall to him and committed 
after his death from cancer at 51 

Wherever Holroyd 
Strachey to speak for himself, whether 
he was dropping Bloomsbury epigrams 
(on T. S. Eliot: “I fear it will take him 

long time become a letter writer’), 
or taking his place as the boldest pub- 
lic wit since Wilde. Strachey never hesi 
tated to flaunt his homosexual inclina- 
His finest moment may have come 
during his court hearing as a conscien- 
objector in 1916, when he 
asked what he would do if he saw a Ger- 
Strachey 
then remarked: “I 
would try to interpose my own body 

Holroyd notes in his preface that “it 
may seem ironic that the life and work 
of Lytton Strachey should finally be 
commemorated by two fat volumes 
that standard treatment of the illustri 
that he was so effective in 
stamping out.” Ironic it is, but not half 
so much as it would have been if his 
biographer had followed Strachey’s ex- 
ample and given short shrift to one of 
the best subjects of this century 
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His most devoted fans, including his 
publishers, simply could not bear to 


live without him. Although lan Flem 





ing died almost four vears », his 
creature, James Bond, is back, resus- 
citated by British Author Kingsley 
Amis.” A specialist on 007, as he proved 
three years ago in the James Bond 
Dossier Amis provides a reasonably 


healthy, if slightly 
mains to be 
planted 


pale, replica. It re- 
seen whether the trans- 
heart will function smoothly 
(and profitably), or whether it will pro- 
voke rejection symptoms. The new Bond 
lacks much of the comic-book charm 
that connected so well when the camp 
craze was at its he 
He makes a_ halfhearted 
Bond from a set of 
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writing as 


though the reason is obscure, His real name 


is given right under the pen name, making 
one long for the good old days when pseu 


donyms were really pseudo 





actions to 4 more speculative character, 
Unfortunately, the technical gimmickry, 
which was essential, 
although not the 
tinction brand names 
As in the standard 007 
weapons and women are 


has been discarded 
fancy man-of-dis 


diversion, 
fondled with 





equal ardor, though sex is not nearly 
as important as the inflicting and suf- 
fering of physical pain. Indeed, Amis 


hits an almost pornographic intensity 
as his Bond gets his eardrums probed 
with a meat skewer, his septum stim- 
broom 
pummeled with an in 
cessant and derivative yak about the 
spiritual union between the tormented 
and the tormentor. The pedantic sadist 
Sun of the People’s Lib- 
eration Army of China, who wants to 
blow up some Russians and then blame 
the incident on the West. Bond's prob 
lem is to him, The reader has 
no problem except to try to enjoy him 


awalting the 





ulated by a straw, and his 


frontal lobe 


is Colonel 


stop 


self while obvious 


Son of Vipers 


THE MAGIC ANIMAL by Philip Wylie 





Doubleday. $5.95 





It may give today’s young protesters 
discover that way back in 
1943 this chap Wylie was throwing ver 
bal Molotov cocktails at authority, the 
church, motherhood, 


pause to 


scientists and 
His book Generation of Vi- 
written in a mood of “ribaldry 
£ became a famous bestseller 
it did not inspire street 
campus revolutions, but at 
it gave aid and comfort to thousands 
of as yet un-Freudianized young men 
and women who wanted to reject their 
mothers 

Today, at 65, Wylie has lost none of 
his rage but all of his sense of ribaldry 
and humor puts today’s youth 
one up on him. This tirade is 


economists 
pers 
and rage,” 
True, 
Start 


riots or 


least 


which 


directed 


again at humanity in general. Specifi 
cally, Wylie’s complaint is that man 
does not live as the animal he was in 


tended to be: instead he has buried his 


natural instinct under phony shibboleths 


such as religion, capitalism, Commu 
nism, belief in progress and blind faith 
in science 

Wylie directs his fire at many ills de- 


serving censure: slums, greed, ignorance, 
spreading violence and assorted immo- 
What Wylie wants 


enough 


ralities his calm- 


er moments, ts tat more re 


gard for ecology, less plundering of 


natural resources, higher ethical stan 
dards all the way from 
government. He may even be 
he says that modern man is “surely cra 
zicr than we realize.” But he 
arguments by his hysterically 
Christians, he 


world a hell.” He 


suburbia to 
right when 





undercuts 
his own 
writes, 


hectoring tone 


“made all the testi 


fies he has seen scientists at work who 
are “corrupt, mindless, ignorant.” In 
the end, his book induces only the nor 


mal long-sermon doze and the final 
dogged agreement that, yes, we're not 


as good as we should be 
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All Scotches are good. 





One Scotch is so good 
its the worlds best seller. 





Johnnie Walker Red 


(THE SMOOTH SCOTCH) 
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